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THE COUSINS. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





@ that fellow with the yellow hair, 

ch will be white before the sun is down. 

totters, help him! Sirrah, fetch a chair. 

‘Only the monarch born can wear the crown. 

‘You would be king, eh ? in my prineely stead; 

~ ¥ou packed the cards, but played the.n somewhat ill. 

~ fad i but willed, niy frown would strike you dead; 

- But scionis of our stock, sir, do not kill. 

Phey do nitich worse—they pity cuts like you: 

_ No thanks, kueebtiot, the dust beneath miy feet 
Flies from you, asa hare whom dogs pursue; 

To punish such a creature were not meet. 

Not forgiveness? Be it So. 

Oar once dear friend, but now our dearer foe. 

. New Yor« Crry, 
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IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY HENRY W. AUSTIN. 


My birthday, and the snow falls fast : 
On this dear land where I was born: 
Yet ’spite the February blast, 








a This very morn, 


Some early robins whistled clear 
A faneral march for Winter’s bier. 





fiake 
Of spring-time skies, «sisted blue 
Lets many a spirit-smile come through ? 


But the snow falls, and, as with cold 
Grave-garments, folds my birthday round; 

And where’s the bird so blithe and bold 
With merry sound 

Will fight this silence falling still 

On my heart, as on vale and hill ’ 


No birds cry comrade to my call, 
But safely hidden in the screen 
Of hemlocks dense or chink of wall 

They sleep serene; 
Tho ia the pauses of the snow, 
Hark! a vast wind begins to blow. 


** Hurrah for Winter,” roars the Storm, 
** Long live King Winter in the land, 
With myriad white slaves to form, 
At bis command, 
A solid front and hold at bay 


The flower-crowned Queen whose name is May.”’ 


Well roared, O Storm; but in my soul 
Thy brag a gay detiance wakes, 

And, glowing as a Christmas coal, 
My spirit takes 

The silver shadow of unborn May 

Close, closer to itself, this day. 


Forlo! 1lsee—not far away, 
Beyond where March and April fight 
* For freedom from King Winter’s sway— 
A strange delight, 
And every hill a-dancing seems 
With liberated flowers ani streams. 


And hark! I hear a triumph blown 
From purple trumpets which to men 
Are by the name of roses known, 
But to my ken 
Are kisses, of true lovers earned, 
By May to trumps of perfume turned. 


And hark again! O’er vale and bill 
A sweet, slow zephyr steals its way: 
No more a silence whiteand chill 












On a gray day 
Is falling, falling; but the long 
Strong sun begins and sets with sony. 












O strange and mauy-visaged year, 
I thank my stars that [ was born 

In this dear land, by some thought drear; 
Nor do I mourn 

Because my birthdays chance to be 

From Winter’s empery not free, 
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Since ’twixt the dintes and the prtne 
My spirit, set by kiridly stars, 

Fellows with every struggling thing 
Beating life’s bars, 

And feels intenser, every year, 

Man’s triumph typed by spring-time here. 


And I thank God that I was born 
In this dear land, this noble State 
Whose voice, from Lexington’s red morn 
Commanding Fate, 
Has ever thundered in the van 
For the true brotherhood of Man. 


Then fall as thick as thoughts, ye snows, 
And shout, proud Storm, upon the hills! 
A sweeter peace than monarch knows 
My besom fills; 
A prouder joy expands my brain, 
In Massachusetts born again. 
MEDFIELD, MASS. 
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SHALL THE NEGRO BE EDUCATED OR SUP- 
PRESSED? 


DR. HAYGOOD’S REPLY TO SENATOR EUSTIS. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


[AN article by Senator Eustis, of Louisiana, in The 
Forum, on the Negro Problem, was replied to, in our issue 
of November 8th, by Dr. Haygood, who could not allow so 
bitter an expression against the colored race to go unre- 
buked. .We have asked a number of prominent educatorsin 
the South, and othersin the South, who we knew were intel- 
ligently interested ip the subject, to give their opinion of 
Dr. Haygood’s views, and of the Negro question. These 
men are all of Southern origin, and we suppose all or 
neatly all are Democrats. Only Mr. Cable now lives’ 
North.—Ep. INDEPENDENT. ] Ea m x 
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BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASss. 








EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 


I have already discussed Senator Eustis’s paper in 
The Forum of last December. I do not think any utter- 
ance of mine varieg in principle from any made by Dr. 
Haygood in his criticism. Yet I gladly accept the invi- 
tation to comment on Dr. Haygood’s paper. I give my 
heartiest applause to his main statement, that it is fo 
for the South and shame for the North to call the 7 
question less than national. 

“He seems to me quite as clearly right when he wel: 
comes writers of Senator Eustis’s kind into the arena 
of literary debate. I count it an incalculable misfor- 
tune that for twenty years the nation bas left the dis- 
cussion of this great question almost totally to the 
floors of Congress, where in the nature of the case it is 
bound to suffer fatally from heat, and to the columns of 
the daily press, where it is as inevitably bound to suffer 
fatally from haste. The difficulties of the problem de- 
mand that it be subjected to the most careful, dispas- 
sionate, studious discussion, a discussion purged of per- 
sonalities, partisan rallying cries and unauthenticated 
conjectures and recriminations, especially a progressive 
discussion, where each particular division of the ques- 
tion once settled—once fairly taken prisoner and paroled, 
so to speak—shall not have to be fought overagain. Such 
discussion it is reasonable to hope for only, or at least 
mainly, through the medium of the nation’s more dis- 
tinctively literary utterance, as it comes tous in the 
dispassionate colamns of our magazines, reviews and 
periodicals not devoted primarily to news, 

: phe 8 said in reply that that is all yery well for 

», people of studious tastes. But, in fact 
jucatec That ¢ Byidendehegatres q 
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With many Southerners the views thee Sen- nent 


ator Eustis in The Forum for October are und Vv 


popular. But their number is yearly growing less, | 


Those who believe with the Senator almost invariably 
pursue his plan of attack. Articles of this kind in 
which it is openly alleged or skillfully insinuated that 
the friends of the Negro are striving after social equal- 
ity, might bring about race antagonism, if there were 
not still among us a leaven of common sense and of 
religion. Common sense says, with Dr, Haygood: 
‘* The social question I do not now, or at any time argue 
abuut; it is more than useless. It will adjust itself or 
else never be adjusted.” Religion, too, joins her voice 
to his in saying, ‘“‘ If there be a Divine Providence no 
good man peed be afraid ¢ to do right to-day; nay, he will 
fear only doing wrong.” 

Iam glad Dr. Haygood answered the Senator’s arti- 
cle. He knows the Southern people and the Negro 
problem better than any other man in the South. Our 
respect and esteem he has always had. His bold and 
fearless attitude has commanded our admiration. His 
wise and steady course along this straight and narrow 
way has won our confidence and our trust. We now 
perceive that he is as wise as he is fearless. At first he 
met with what seemed to be general censure. But a 
far-seeing man, on being asked what would be the effect 
of this outcry against Dr. Haygood, said then, “It will 
only serve to make good and thoughtful men rally to 
him.” 

Giving the Negro the ballot—that dangerous weapon 
in the hands of the ignorant and the degraded—was 
one of the wisest blunders ever committed. As a polit- 
ical move it wasacomplete blunder. Reconstruction 
times first—then Democratic ascendancy. No wonder 
it made Republican politicians sick. But in the hands 
of Providence it will yet prove to have been co 
mate wisdom. It has placed a heavy burden upon us, 
it is true, the heaviest a civilized people ever yet has 
had to bear, but not too heavy for the American people. 
Now the whele nation is interested in preparing—nay, is 
compelled to prepare—the Negro for the proper use apd 
appreciation of 


citigenst'p. Only two factors really 
“enter tito this problem—religion and education. How 


best to promote the one and in what way to provide for 
the other are matters of supreme importance to every 
Christian patriot. 













to bring into the clear light and air of a geted soni 
and faithful national literary debate the principles of 
law and order on which a New South must be founded 
if it is to endure. 


BY PROF. CHARLES FOSTER SMITH, 


Ov VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





AS to Senator Eustis’s article I think it is just about as 
good and as bad as Senator Chandler’s “Our Southern 
Masters,” and perhaps the best thing that could be done 
with both would be to print them together in one pam- 
phlet and send them out. to neutralize each other. I 
indorse the spirit andthe matter of Dr. Haygood’s reply 
to Senator Eustis’s article. Dr. Haygood is the one 
Southern man whom I sbould be willing to follow 
blindfold on the Negro question. He understands the 
subject. What his heart prompts and his head approves 
he has the courage to do—always the right, as he sees it, 
in this asin all other matters. 

The whole philosophy of the question and the germ 
of all rules for its treatment lie, it seems. to me, in Dr. 
Haygood’s last paragraph: ; 


‘“Whatever political theory men form or oppose; what- 
ever their speculative opinions about the origin of ‘races; 
whatever their notions concerning color ‘or caste; what- 
ever their relations heretofore to slavery and what went. 
along with it, this is absolutely certain: no question in- 
volving the rights and wrongs of men, civilized or sav- 
age, white or bluck, was ever yet settled so thatit would 
stay settled by any system of mere repression. And to 
those who believé-in Jesus Christ it i#@quallf certain that 
nothing can be rightly settledthat Isinot settled in bar- 
mony with the Sermon 6n the Mount. If there be a Divine 
Providence, no good man need be afraid to do right to 
day; nay, he will fear only doing wrong.” 

The conscience of the country, North and Scutb, needs 
to be quickened just bere—that the whites must do right 
toward the Negro and grant him all that the law allows. 
And it will do no good to frighten our people with sug- 
gestions as to what may come of doing right, the bug- 
bear of social equality, aniall such. To all such sug- 
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gestions there is one sufficient reply: ‘‘I am not respon- 
sible for the result; I am only responsifile for doing 
right.” 

The great trouble is that people are apt to assume that 
the Negroes cannot be educated, cannot be trained into 
good, intelligent; property-holding citizens, then to seek 

“the facts to Sipport the assumption. And, as facts of 
all kinds are always lying about loose, a man can gen- 
erally find the facts he is after, especially if he is look- 
ing for that kind and no other. Moreover, most men 
begin with emancipation and seek back for four thou- 
sand years, whereas nearly all the important facts lie 
this side of 1865. 

All hope of the solution of the Negro question lies in 
the hypothesis that it can be worked out by the same 
agencies that would be applied in the case of any other 
race. A study of the facts on this hypothesis brings me 
increasing encouragement from year to year. Educa- 
tion and property are good for the white man, and, asa 
Tennessee mountaineer said to me last summer, ‘* What 
is good for the white man must be good for the nigger.” 
To stimulate and help the Negro to get an education, to 
encourage and secure him in the possession of property, 
to grant him all that the law allows, is the least and the 
best that the white race can do. As to education he has 
shown an eagerness, a persistency, a success, which do 
him infinite credit; in point o property his record is not 
so good, yet, in places where he has‘fiad a chance, he has 
done surprisingly well. 

It is not worth while to suppose that any of the 
Southern States would submit again to such govern- 
ments as those of the ‘‘carpet-bag” régime. But hap- 
pily that danger is past in most of them, and I am far 
from believing that suppression of the colored vote is the 
only way to prevent anywhere a return of the horrors of 
the ‘‘ carpet-bag” régime. Many of us can now see that 
Governor Chamberlain meant to try honestly the experi- 
ment, whether honest government were possible in a 
state with a Negro majority, without suppression of the 
votes of any class. Whether he could have succeeded 
then, it is now impossible to say. 

At all events, I believe in discussion of the question. 
If there is a right and a wrong in the matter, men’s con- 
sciences must be quickened by discussion. It is still as 
true as when Pericles said it: ‘‘ The great impediment to 
action is, not discussion, but the want of that knowledge 
which is gained by discussion preparatory toaction.” 





BY PROF. ROBERT T. HILL, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN, TEX. 





To THE EpITtoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dr. Haygood’s reply to Senator Eustis embodies, in 
my opinion, the only logical conclusion which»ean be 
reached by any serious citizen of our nation who has 
rubbed against the Negro question, be he from the North 
or the South. 

Senator Eustis’s article was not only an attempt to 
clog the progress of the only solution of the problem— 
education, technical and moral—but also a dangerous 
torch which may have been influential in inciting the 
present reaction upon the part of certain of my mis- 
guided fellow-countrymen against the Negro as seen at 
Wahalak. 

The young white men and women in the South are 
the real sufferers from the race prejudices so boldly 
championed by Senator Eustis ; for so poisonous is this 
evil of continual nursing of an obsolete civil position 
which we must sooner or later abandon that it seems to 
me immoral that our young Southerners should be 
forced out of contact and sympathy with all the grand 
scientific, economic aud social impulses that have made 
the quarter of a century since Appomatox most truly 
great. 

There is but one solution to the Negro problem—he 
must be helped and educated into intelligent citizen- 
Ship. Lack of Christian sympathy and the toleration 
aid instigation of opposition to this end are the most 
cruel indictment that can be made against us, and one 
for which there is no apology except that Dr. Haygood’s 
leaven is surely working. 

The time has not arrived anywhere for miscellaneous 
social mixture, and a mingling of the two races in pub- 
lic schools in the South would be inexpedient; but if 


helping, protecting, educating and elevating the Negro 


Out of savagery be a crim is humanity ? 

The Southern people, who give millions to Christian- 
ize foreign people, must take the Negro by the hand of 
sympathy as well as form, and help him from the deg- 
radation into which, if left to himself, he will fall deep- 
er and deeper. Our apathy ill becomes our professions, 
and, viewed from any standpoint, will dwarf and retard 
our progress in every direction. 


BY PROF, F. C. WOODWARD, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 





To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Sir: Dr. Haygood in all his utterances on the ‘‘ Negro 
question” holds the vantage-ground of an unprejudiced 
thinker. This cannot be said of moat deliverances on 
this eubject: the discussion seems to have fallen, ordi- 
narily, to men tvo interested or too biased to see any 


ance of an effort to réach light on the issue, than of a 
hot political tilt in the arena of dialectics. Half the 
difficulties hampering the situation are the result of the 
well-written articles, and eloquent speeches 
every sore spot on the question has been u ely 
rubbed to acute rawness, 

There has been too much confidence in patent reme- 
dies; an uareasonable expectation of a quick settlement 
of the question. It was hopeless to expect that either 

black or white could, in two or three decades, solve the 
sphinx riddles of the War, and fit themselves readily to 
a radically changed order of things. In normal and 
favorable conditions, the wished-for equality of civil 
and political rights should hardly have been looked for 
under a half century or more. Were it not for the heat 
of war still quickening all pulses, still unsettling judg- 
ments, still putting sentiment for common sense and 
prejudice for sound policy, all would regard the present 
state of the case as a satisfactory advance toward settle- 
ment. The trouble is that we are still applying war 
methods to the development of peace measures; the van- 
ity of this attempt is seen in the fact that these mea- 
sures are growths, and not manufactures. Not all the 
compulsion of science can hurry an oak-bud to maturity, 
a hapless turn of the foot may crush it. 

It is noteworthy that nearly all agree to let the social 
evolution of this matter alone; and that, since the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on the civil-rights bill, 
most disputants have consented, apparently, toleave the 
adjustment of these matters also to time and education, 
and like agencies. No one, however, seems to think of 
applying these striking analogies to the settlement of 
the Negro’s political status—the one phase of the gene- 
ral question still under treatment. Why should contro- 
versy and denunciation be expected to help the colored 
man to an intelligent exercise of the franchise, and not 
to the enjoyment of social and public privileges? Why 
may not tmme and education and experience be relied on 
to bring about the adjustment of his political relations? 
If any pbase of this question is liable to natural and 
peaceable methods, this, more than any, demands the 
application of such methods. 

This is noappeal for laissez-faire, but for reasonable 
and judicious treatment of an acute disorder. The 
South could not, if she would, smother thisissue. She 
would not! No one need doubt her anxiety to settle it 
for the good of ali concerned. Sae has brushed the 
tears and blood of the four years’ agony, and the grime 
and sweat of the succeeding struggle from her eyes, and 
has fixed them intently on the problem she must solve; 
let faith and hope and love stand by and encourage, and 
all will be well. 

Even from Southern lips the cry is not unfrequently 
heard: ““O that this too, too solid South would melt!” 
But heretofore the chill blasts of the north wird have 
forced the South to draw her mantle close about her for 
protection; she would gladly welcome the warm, cheer- 
ing beams of a new rising sun! 





BY W. M. BECKNER, 

EptTor oF “ THE WINCH &STER DEMOCRAT,” WINCHESTER, KY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

The Negro population of Kentucky is of a better class 
than that of the Cotton States; but even here it presents 
problems not easy of solution. That these will be work- 
ed out, however, none who believesin God and in the 
adjusting influences of American institutions can fora 
moment doubt. The circle of those who recognize the 
‘Brother in Black” asa useful element in the social 
forces of the South is widening from year toyear. It 
is idle to talk about sending him away. He does not 
want to go, and we could not afford to give him up. 
Even if it were desirable to get rid of him, whéie is the 
power to effect his removal ? 

His mission on this continent may be inferior in scope, 
but it is no less manifest than that of the Caucasian. 
He has a record of moral and intellectual improvement 
without a parallel in the history of the world, but I am 
not one of those who fear that he may outstrip the An- 
glo Saxon in the rave of life. 

In Kentucky there has been a steady progres in pub- 
lic sentiment with refererce tothe Negro. Before the 
War he was a chattel, and held a place just a littleabove 
that of the race-horse or the blooded cow. Then came 
emancipation, and his fomer owners for a while felt a 
resentment toward those who had so violently deprived 
them of their property, which in part spent its force on 
the freedman himself, 

The first movements on the part of the state toward 
recognizing him as an element in society was the propo- 
sition to allow him to testify in the courts. Just and 
reasonable as this now appears, it was at first received 
with astorm of disapproval and seemed fora time to 
have destroyed the prospects for political preferment of 
all who openly favored it. But, sentiment has changed 
entirely and the first and most conspicuous advocate of 
this step is to-day a popular member of Congress, having 
been three times elected without serious opposition in a 
district composed of what was once the strongest stock- 
holding counties in the state. Then came the question 
of manhood suffrage which was accepted under the 
pressure of the Constitutional amendment with aa ill 
grace indeed. Views have changed however. until all 








other than their own side, and bas had less the appeai- 


thoughtful men see that our fellow-citizens of African 
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descent give the South twenty additional votes $ in Con. 


gress and a¥é willing to Concede that, 

ee edition and SaVIrSRWents, they Fave used co to 

vote in a manner creditable and encouraging, 
came the agitation with reference to their riding on the 
cars, but this no longer disturbs the public mind, ang 
has become a question of condition and not of race. 
Colored people are now found in railway coaches of 
every class and nobody notices their presence if decent 
in appearance and orderly in conduct. 

The evolution of a system for the education of the 
Negro has been an interesting feature of our state ecop. 
omy. lt took several years to bring us to the point of 
giving him for this purpose the taxesthathe paid. Thig 
was at the time considered by our people quite libera}. 
and magnanimous. It soon became apparent, however, 
that it fell far short of our obligation to a class of our 
pcpulation so helpless and needy, and now with uni- 
versal approval the law gives to the Negro child for 
school purposes the same pro rata that is enjoyed by 
the offspring of those who pay the bulk of the taxes. |] 
would not be understood as claiming that prejudice ig 
Kentucky has died out in a single generation; but I do 
assert that the Negro has a position here very different 
from that which he held at the close of the War. Time 
and intelligence have wrought wonders, and he is no 
longer engaged in working out his destiny ‘‘ with fear 
and trembling,” but is recognized as having fixed rights 
which none care to deny him. He is uiring prop- 
erty, establishing family names, realizing the oper 

‘atco of soclar wan dina mnd Yearuing the Valtte or ‘ititel- 
Aigence. Thereis sta race antagonism in Kentucky 
to the extent that social equality is neither allowed nor 
desired, and that schools, in view of the best interests of 
all, are and must be kept separate. Intermarriage be- 
tween the races is forbidden by law and would not be 
tolerated by the thoughtful elements, either white or 
black. The masses of the colored people are still so far 
behind in educational advantages that they cannot find 
congenial associations save among themselves. The 
micdle wall of partition has not been broken down, but 
it is no longer maintained in a spirit of rancor or bitter- 
ness. Itissimply a necessity of the situation, and is 
acquiesced in by the Negroes themselves without ques- 
tion or complaint. Whoever attempts to predict what 
will be done in the future with reference to the Negro 
question is apt to utter nonsense just as our fathers have@ 
done before us. 

My own opinion has been for some years past that ed- 
ucation will relieve the South of the mest serious evils 
connected with the Negro problem. An ignorant man 


is not apt to change his location because he prefers “to 
bear the ills he has rather than fly to others that he 
Those who have observed must have 


knows not of.” 





population of the South will be scattered and the race 
will find itself a factor in the further development of 
every section of the Union. With more general intelli- 
gence will come a better observance of the moral code 
and a higher conception of the responsibilities of life. 
Of course there must be a decided feeling of antagonism 
toward the Negro on the part of the white people of 
Louisiana or else a politician like Senator Eustis would 
not have written such a paper as he contributed to the 
October number of The Forum; but even its tone is dif- 
ferent from what it would have been twenty years ago. 
It shows that the distinguished writer is not without 
appreciation of the better qualities of the ‘“‘man and 
brother,” but cannot yet tear himself away from the 
prejudices of ‘‘a day that is dead” and discuss dispas- 
sionately questions which time and the good sense of 
the people under God are settling to the glory of a 
country great enough to furnish equal rights before the 
law to all races of men. I have spent my entire life in 
the South, and belong to the dominant political party 
of that section. I have among the Negroes many warm 
friends whom I esteem, and who, in my intercourse 
with them, have shown that they possess some of the 
noblest attributes of manhood. 

God knows I do not feel toward them any sentiment 
of race antagonism, neither do they expect frem me 
more than they are entitled to in view of their culture 
and condition. Does not the course of events in Ken- 
tucky give reasonable ground to bope that the day is 
not far distant when throughout the Republic it will be 
realized in heart and expressed in act by white and 
black alike? 

“ That one sure link doth all control 
To one close brotherhood, 


For who the race of men doth love 
Loves also Him above.” 





BY JOHN H, BOYD, 
DURANT, MI88. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

There are many points worthy of notice in Dr. Hay- 
good’s admirable reply to Senator Eustis’s article on 
‘Race Antagonism”; but I shall comment only on what 
is said about the Negro quesion being one of national 











concern. It seems self-evident that, now since the a 
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Negro has been enfranchised, he ought to be fitted to 
vote intelligently and from principle that the condition 
of seven million citizens must be of interest to all parts 
“of @ Common country, and that the South in her present 
state is not equai to the task or fitting the Negro for the 
duties of citizenship. If these are not self-evident truths, 
Dr. Haygood has set them forth so clearly and forcibly 


that they have all the weight and authority of intuitions. 
Even if national welfare were not jeopardi e 


present condition of the Negro, philanthropy alone | 





should seek tu raise him to a higher plane. ‘No Amer- 


ican citizen 1s out of place in seeking to make the Negro 

a fit citizen.” There can be no officious intermeddling 

in this matter. May Slaters and Hands be multiplied! 

May more Fisk and Claflin Universities be founded! 

May more Northern teachers come to elevate these poor 
black children into Christian manliness! There is, how- 
ever, another ‘* spirit of intermeddling.” Let me make 
a move with Dr. Haygood’s own pieces. ‘‘ If there were 
seven millions of ‘ hinese in New England as unquali- 
fied for citizenship as are the majority of the Negroes in 
the South”; if by Southern legislation they were made 
citizens and voters, and by their votes should place cor- 
rupt men in power, squander the state’s revenues, levy 
oppressive taxation on lands owned entirely by the na- 
tive whites; if the good people of New England should 
overturn this tyranny; then if we of the South cried out 
Fraud, intimidation, and unceasingly denounced them 
for not being fhus governed; if we even told the Chinese 
that they should arm themselves and resist to death any 
attempt to keep them from ruling, for they had a right 
to rule, because, forsooth, there were more almond eyes 
in New England than any other kind of eyes; if we de 

manded that these Chinese should be received into 
hotels and churches and schools, and told the New Eng- 
land people that they were horridly wicked not so to re- 
ceive them, would not such a message as this be sent to 
us? ‘*Southern brethren, we need your help; send men, 
send money, to elevate these degraded Chinese; but let 
us manage the political and social relations—that is ‘a 
domestic and home-rule question.’ ” 

I do not believe that I have written a word counter to 
Dr. Haygood’s meaning. There are two kinds of “ in- 
termeddling.” Of the kind that Dr. Haygood writes we 
want more; of the other, every Southern man wants 
less. 

The Negro preblem is not, ‘‘ How to secure the Negro 
his vote at the next election ?” nor ‘* How shall caste be 
instantaneously destroyed 7” but ‘* How can we fit the 
Negro for citizenship?” ‘‘ Howcan we elevate him in 
intelligence and virtue?” This is s» pressing that we in- 

voke aid from every quarter. When the Negro has been 
qualified by education and character he will secure his 
rights as naturally as the heir enters into his property 
on reaching his majority. Par p. peenti yn i 
themselves to the satisfactidn of allconcerned. The key 
“to the whole situa is the elevation of the Negro. 
When this is done all other problems will be self- 
solving. 





BY JULIUS D. DREHER, 
PRESIDENT OF ROANOKE COLLEGE, SALEM, VA. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have your request for a brief expression of my views 
on the controversy between Dr. Haygood and Senator 
Eustis on race antagonism in the South. As it is im- 
possible to discuss a subject of so great public concern 
within the narrow limits prescribed by your letter, I 
must restrict myself to brief mention of afew of the 
many points that invite attention. 

I heartily agree with the spirit of Dr. Haygood’s reply 
to Senator Eustis. It is useless now to attempt to fix the 
degree of responsibility of the North and the South for 
the existence, or the continuance of slavery. It is worse 
than useless to seek help in solving our present perplex- 
ing problems by indu!ging in sectional recrimination, in 
partisan appeals, or to quote Dr. Haygood in ‘‘ Com- 
monplace Satires; or, the Inconsistencies of the New 
England Friends of the Negro.” In any serious dis- 
cussion of the Negro problem, it needs first to be ad- 
mitted that the humane sentiment of the civilized 
world has been growing more and more uncompromis- 
ingly opposed to human slavery anywhere and under 
any forms whatever; and that consequently the aboli- 
tion of slavery throughout the world has been from the 
first only a question of time. The early abolitionists in 
any country are to be regarded as simply pioneersin the 
cause of humanity, outspoken apostles of human free- 
dom, heralds of the incoming era of universal brother- 
hood. If wetake this broad view of the general ques- 
tion, we shall regard the steps leading to emancipation 
in our own country and in other lands as so many 
milestones on the ample highway of human progress. 





It helps us ‘little indeed in solving the problems growing 
out of this great step in our national life, to be told that 


some Northern people have been unwise, inconsistent, 


and even fanatical, on this Negro question. When two 
school-boys fight, if each finds fault with the other and 
with his ancestors for generations, that does not settle— 
it rather aggravates—their little difficulty. If the South 
blames the North and the North the South, that may all 
be perfectly natural, and the battle of words may be 
thick and interminable, since much may easily be said 
on both sides of the question; but would it not be wiser 


benevolent spirit of the age pronounces 


where the need is greatest the call of duty is strongest. 


to leave these old matters of controversy to the impar- 
tial verdict of the historian in the distant future, and 
address ourselves to the momentous task of discharging 


the obligations imposed upon us by the present condi- 
tion of affairs ? 


The bumene sentiment.of the world has doomed slav- 
ery as an institution of modern society; and now tre- 


ainst any or- 
ganized repression of the natural or aSqeeT igh ort 


any~Class Of persons. It fecognizes as a maxim that 


This spirit is most active when individual freedom is 
least restricted, where equality of opportunity exists, 
and where the highest estimate 1s placed on man as man. 
Its aim is to give the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number, an equal chance to all men to rise, and every 
wise help and encouragement in the race of life; and 
all this, without regard to nationality, creed, race, color 
or condition. It is quite natural that this spirit should 
seek to protect and elevate the Indian in the West, and 
to educate the Negro in the South and fit him for the 
duties of manhood and citizenship. The education of 
the Negro is not simply a Christian, but also a patriotic 
duty; it is a national problem, a national necessity ; 
and it is a task that capnot—be accomplished by the 
thern people alone. We ought not, therefore, to 
consider the benevolent and patriotic efforts of Northern 
people to aid in this work as intermeddling with the af- 
fairs of the South. It would be strange indeed if the 
Northern people, who are largely responsible for bring- 
ing about the emancipation and enfranchisement of the 
Negro, should not recognize their obligation to aid in 
fitting him for his new position. Fortunately they not 
only recognize this duty but they have the ability and 
willingness to aid in the solution of this grave problem. 
According to the census of 1880, New England, with 
one-fourth the population and one-twelfth the area of 
the thirteen Southern States (not including Missouri), 
had en assessed valuation of property greater than that 
of the South; and the six Middle States (including Mary- 
Jand and the District of Columbia), with nearly tbree- 
fourths the population and not quite one-eighth the area 
had an assessed valuation more than double that of the 
Southern States. Or, to give the figures: The New Eng- 
land and Middle States combined—area, 182,995 square 
miles; lation, 15,766,582; assessed valuation, 
$8,216, 184.870; the Southern States—area, 818 065 square 
miles: population, 16,257,398; assessed valuation, 
$2,370,928,269. A little study of these figures will show 
how difficult the educational problem is in the South, 
and how easy it is in the North. 

In proportion to assessed valuation the South is doing 
as much as the North for public schools, in appropria- 


tions for which the Negroes share equally with the 
whites, With a taxable Ene OFGE tbs 56,00 a 1880), 
Massachusetts finds it an easy matter to keep her com- 
mon schools open for ten morths in a year; while Vir- 
ginia, with an area more than five times as large and a 
taxable basis of only $308,455,135, finds it no easy task 
to keep her schools in session five months of the ycar. 
Connecticut, altho less than one-eighth the area of Ken- 
tucky has nearly as large a taxable basis as that state; 
while Rhode Island, one-forty-seventh the area of Geor- 
gia, more than equalled the latter in wealth (in 1880). 
The Southern people have done nobly in this work of 
educating both races; but let them do their utmost, and 
there will still be an ample field inviting the largest pri- 
vate munificence or—if you please—national bounty. 
Let us of the South be grateful, then, for Peabody and 
Slater and hosts of other contributors, and let us not 
mistake their patriotic gifts to education as intermed- 
dling with the “‘ local” affairs of the South. 
With so inadequate provision for public schools, we 
should not be impatient of results in the education of the 
Negro. So recently in slavery, and still more or less en- 
slaved by the vices incident to that system, the Negro 
must be tried for several generations before an adequate 
test can be made of the power of education to elevate 
him. On the whole, he has made steady, if not rapid 
progress; on the whole, he has conducted himself cred- 
itably since, as he did during, the War. He is naturally 
docile and peaceable; and if we treat him with anything 
like the fairness, justice and consideration we claim for 
ourselves as men, we shall hear less of race antagonism 
in the future. Knowing the peaceable disposition of 
the Negroes as we do, is it not strange how often the 
specter of a ‘‘ Negro uprising” or *‘ Negro riot” is con- 
jured up by heated imaginations, and published through- 
out the Union as an imminent danger to the white race? 
For myself—Southern man as I am by birth, education 
and residence—I confess to no little impatience when I 
read such reports about a race which exhibited so much 
peaceableness and trustworthiness during the War; and 
which, unless needlessly provoked or deceived, may be 
relied upon for a continued exhibition of virtues that 
are characteristic of the race. The admitted superiority 
of our race, of which we boast so proudly,imposes Upon 
us the greater on to help the colored man to 
make the most he can out of himself and his situation, 
This policy of helpfulness and encguragement toward 
the Negro will do more than any system of repression to 
promote harmony between the races in the South. And 
this, it seems to me, does not necessarily mean Negro 











CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 
BY HENRY MARTYN SCUDDER, D.D. 








In the American papers I have seen several articles 
which oppose the contemplated union of the Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational Christians in Japan. Being 
on the field, and—tho independent of any missionary 
society—being attached to the American Board by cor- 
porate membership, and to its Japan Mission by the 
honor of elec‘ion as corresponding member, and being 
profoundly interested in the issue, and having myself 
been by turns a Dutch Reformed, a Presbyterian and a 
Congregational pastor in America, and having also been 
a missionary in India under the American Board and 
the Dutch Reformed Board for a period of twenty years, 
I may ask permission to say a few words on this very 
important subject. 

First. It isa Japanese movement. Almostaliof the 
Presbyterian, Reformed and Congregational mission- 
aries heartily sympathize with it; and yet it is pre-em- 
inently an effort on the part of the Japanese Christians 
themselves to clear the path of the Gospel in this Em- 
pire from the hindrances imposed by denominational- 
ism. Our Japanese brethren are not ignorant as some 
imagine them to be. They keep their eyes open. They 
know what is going on in Christian countries. They 
clearly discern the disabilities which arise from denom- 
inational differences. They cannot perceive the neces- 
sity for propagating sects in Japan. While they desire 
to imitate all that is good in the Church as it has devel- 
oped itself in Christendom, they do’ not wish to copy 
what appear to them to be defects. They see that union 
will clothe them with greater strength, animate them 
with firmer courage, inspire them with larger hopes, 
and enable them with consolidated forces to confront 
the hostile heathenism which faces them. They are 
convinced that this is the right time to act, before secta- 
rianism wears ruts that are deep and erects walls that are 
high; and before the different denominations become 
large, and originate interests and achieve histories which 
shall interpose insurmountable obstacles. Delay seems 
to them defeat, and their hearts are intent upon reach- 
ing the goal that is set before them. 

Second. It is a strong movement. It is not the weak, 
hot-headed, visionary, fickle men among the Japanese 
Christians who are heading, directing and controlling 
this movement, but it is the strong, calm, earrest, 
thoughtful, large-minded and wis+-hearted. Nearly all 
the prominent pastors and the leaders of public opinion 
among the Japanese Christians are identified with this 
effort. Opposition is more likely to stimulate than to 
arrest them. 

Third. Various objections to the union have been 
raised by zealous Presbyterians on the one side and by 
ardent Congregationalists on the other. Let us consider 
some of them. 

The objectors say that the concessions have been ex- 
treme. 

On the one hand, an enthusiastic Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in China utters his anathema upon the project, 
because, as he says, the Presbyterians have surrendered 
ninety per eent. of Presbyterian polity and ninety-nine 
and one-half per cent. of Presbyterian doctrine. On the 
other hand, some over-fervent Congregationalists bave 
denounced the whole movement as anti-Longregational, 
as almost entirely Presbyterian, and as a cunning 
scheme on the part of the omnivorous Presbyterians to 
swallow, digest and assimilate Congregationalism. 

These contradictory affirmations show what prejudices 
even good men can entertain when their souls are con- 
stricted by a sectarian bias. The statements are not 
reconcilabie. It cannot be true that the Congregation- 
alists have yielded up everything, if it be true that the 
Presbyterians have yielded up everything. This would 
have zero asthe sole residuum. The fact is, that neither 
of these declarations is correct. The Presbyterians have 
made generous concessions; the Congregationalists have 
made equally generous concessions. This is just, right, 
fair, noble. No union could prove valuable and endur- 
ing that did not proceed upon the basis of equitable 
compromise, . 

But let us look more in detail at some of the state- 
ment: that have been made from the Congregational 
quarter. 

1. It is objected that the autonomy of the individual 
church is not conceded. This isa mistake. It is con- 
ceded. 

2. It is objected that judicatories are proposed, cor- 
responding to Presbytery, Synod and General Assembly. 
This also isa mistake. The powers delegated to what 
are called Bukwai, Renkwai and Sokwai are not the 
same as those belonging to Presbytery, Synod and Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

8. It is objected that the right of a company of believ- 
ers to organize as a Christian Church is taken out of 
their hands and lodged in the Bukwai. This also is a 
mistake. A company of believers may apply to a Buk- 
wai for organization ; but, if it prefers to do so, it may 
organize itself, and then apply for admission. Besides 
this, it is generally understood that no objection will 
be made to the recognition by the Constitution of a third 
method; viz., that a company of believers may apply to 
a Bukwai to assist them in their organization as a 
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4. It is objected that the authority given to Sokwai to 
** uphold truth and righteousness throughout the Renk- 
wai, Bukwai and the churches,” is un-‘ongregational 
and perilous. The statement, however, means only that 
the Sokwai may voice the mind of the churches on 
moral and religious questions. Of course there wi!l be 
no objection to making its intention unambiguous; and 
it is probable that it will be omitted altogether, if its 
omission be greatly desired. 

In addition to what I have now said, it may be added 
that during the sessions of the General Conference of 
the Congregational churches and the Synod of the 
United Church of Christ (Presbyterian and Reformed), 
recently held in Osaka. several informal meetings of 
members from both bodies were held; and the opinion 
was commonly expressed at those me tings that the 
following modifications in the proposed Constitution 
would be agreed to by the United Church of Christ: 

1. To remove the process and general rules of dis- 
cipline and appeals that now appear in the By-laws to 
the Appendix. where they will stand as recommenda- 
tions, their object being to exhibit just and orderly 
methods of instituting and completing trials, when such 
trials shall seem necessary. 

2. To employ for appeal a Japanese*word meaning 
arbitration, and to render this into English by the word 
reference. 

8. To limit these references to cases of discipline. 

4. Some objectors have found fault with the doctrinal 
basis of the new Church—one even going so far out of 

his way as to attack the Apostles’ Creed. I think, 
however, that this opponent will not tind many sym- 
pathizers in his low estimate of this revered symbol. 
It will survive his criticisms, and will be acceptable and 
profitable to Japanese Christians as it has been for 
many centuries to multitudes of believers. I am glad 
to see that this same objector commends the Creed of 
the Evangelical Alliance. That will doubtless be 
adopted hy the new Church, and will approve itself to 
all as a satisfactory doctrinal basis. It is certainly in 
accordance with the admonitions of Church history, 
and with the spirit of this age to accept as wide a state- 
ment of faith as will unite in one all those who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth. This I be- 
lieve to be the conviction now predominant in most of 
our American Churches, 

6. The objectors blame missionaries for their willing- 
ness to enter this union. One of them goes so far as to 
instruct the missionaries of the American Board op this 
point, affirming that it is their duty to foster and propa- 
gate Congregationalism, and, consequently, to keep 
aloof from such aunion. He likewise holds out threats 
that if these missionaries are not obedient to such 
tuition, the givers at home will cease to support mis- 
sions, He says: ** Many of our best people are becom- 
ing tired of allowing the fruits of our missionary labors 
to fall into the hands of other denominations.” To this 
class of objections I reply : 

a. Missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. do not consider it 
their duty to foster and propagate Congregationalism in 
opposition to such a movement for union as bas now 
been initiated in Japan. 

b. Our missionaries do not owe supreme loyalty to the 
Congregational polity, but to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to the highest interest of his Kingdom as those interests 
unfold themselves in the country where they are at 
work, 

c. Missionaries feel confident that the vast majority 
of the members and pastors of the Congregational 
churches in America are not animated by a narrow, 
selfish sectarian temper, but by a genuinely catholic 
spirit, and that they will justify the attitude which the 
missionaries assumed toward this union, and, more than 
this, that they will rejoice with a great joy if Japanese 
Christians are able to consummate this union, and that 
they will contribute their funds more cheerfully and 
abundantly than ever before. 

7. Again, the same objector says: 

“The framers of the proposed plan of union in Japan 
seem to have been oblivious to the fact that essentially 
the attempts at union in this country (America) have in 
every case proved failures, and been ultimately aban- 
doned.”’ 

And then after specifying some of these failures he 
proceeds to say: 

“Our Japanese friends are, of course, ignorant of the re- 
sults of these experiments, tho the American missionaries 
ought not tobe. And they should have learned a lesson 
from them that would have made them hesitate to encour- 
age a similar experiment in Japan.”’ 

And furthermore he adds the following: 

“We want them (the missionaries) to inform the un- 
sophisticated Japanese of the fact that just such experi- 
ments of union have been tried again and again in A meri- 
ca, and they have always failed; and therefore they may be 
expected to fail in Japan.”’ 

According to this rule of action which he so positively 
lays down, nothing should ever be attempted again if in 
the past it has failed. This does not seem to be valid 
reasoning. It is shutting up the grace of perseverance 
within the walls of a prison, or rather smiting it with a 
fatal paralysis. Surely the fact that struggles for liberty 
in any country have thus far failed is not a potent reason 
for shrinking from a new endeavor even in that same 





country; much less is it a cogent argument against mak- 
ing a struggle in another country. How does this 
objector know that the movement will fail in Japan? 
The Japanese will not be likely to accept his affirmation 
as a prophecy. 

8. The objectors state that “the new plan is too 
limited in its scope: and therefore inadequate to accom- 
plish the grand end of Christian union in the nation.” 
And they say: ‘‘ Could all denominations be united in 
one, there would be some sense in the movement.” 

Altho it necessarily begins in a limited way, it ex- 
pects great results; and even hopes that by the blessing 
of God it may in time peffect itself in the union of 
all denominations. The three or four rivulets, which by 
joining together constitute a respectable stream may by 
fresh aCcessions, become the mighty river that shall 
traverse and fructify the whole land. It may be said 
that as to the case in hand this is impossible; that at all 
events the Episcopalians and the Baptists will never 
come in. But no onecan besure of this. It must be're- 
membered that the Japanese are a wide-awake, ener- 
getic, progressive people, and that they are unhampered 
by many of the prejudices which fetter foreign Chris- 
tians. Do not forget that we are contemplating Japan- 
ese Christians, and not foreign Episcopalians and Bap- 
tists. Episcopacy and close communion do not have the 
same inflexible grip upon Japanese Christians of the 
Episcopal and Baptist Churches, which they have upon 
members of those denominations in America and 
Europe. The effort made to bring all Japanese believers 
under one banner, may in the experiment prove so at- 
tractive as to insure complete success, It cannot be 
branded beforehand as hopelessly impracticable. The 
liberty loving spirit of the Japanese, and their disposi- 
tion to throw off gratuitous obligations assumed for 
them by foreigners, are hopeful factors in this enter- 
prise. It is quite within the sphere of possibility that 
the time may come when the Japanese Episcopalians 
and Japanese Baptists shall say: ‘‘We have run long 
enough in separate companies and with unworthy rival- 
ries in these different paths. And inasmuch as there is 
a broad, smooth, solid highway which our brethren 
have constructed for us and opened to us, we will ac- 
cept their invitation, and entering it will henceforward 
march in company with all our fellow-Christians as one 
army. If our missionary teachers will not join in with 
us, we shall be very sorry; but there is no help for it, 
we must move with the united body.” It is plain then 
that theattempt is worth making. It will be a glorious 
day for this Empire when the Japanese shall thus rec- 
ognize their own national Christian brotherhood as 
more precious to them than theseveral forms of foreign 
denominationalism; and shall organize themselves into 
a Church catholic enough to embrace and nourish them 
all. May God speed the day. 

No one can be found who does not pronounce the 
United Church of Christ in Japan (Presbyterian and Re- 
formed) a wonderful success. And by God’s grace, the 
union of varying Church polities now contemplated 
will issue in a mighty Church, which it is not in the 
least chimerical to believe will ere many years elapse 
have the satisfaction of uniting with all the other Chris- 
tian Protestant bodies in this country. In the view of 
what has been accomplished, it seems a very petty 
business for American Christians to decry this move- 
ment. Be sure that the union will come in the face of 
all hostility, and that the branch of Christ’s followers in 
America which shall exhibit the truest generosity of 
opinion and shall manifest the warmest sympathy will 
be chosen by God’s Spirit as tie nearest friend of the 
Church of Christ in this empire. God grant, my Con- 
gregational brethren and sist: rs, that you all shall add 
to your daily supplications a petition that our Lord’s 
prayer may soon be fulfilled in this charming country; 
that this land of the Rising Sun may catch the first 
beams of the light of unity in Jesus Christ, and may 
transmit the cheering rays to allthe world. Let us who 
love truth and liberty never seek to enthrall this move- 
ment; but let us be the first to salute the new Church 
with acclamation, and to offer our praises to the God of 
Peace that to us has been granted the wondrous privilege 
of beholding this coming of our blessed Master. 

NIIGATA, JAPAN. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 





THE world of art could have more easily afforded to 
lose a better artist (in the ordinary sense of the 
term) than Signor Pellegrini. He was no great painter, 
but there was something separate and particular about 
his work that we look for in vainin many painters with 
a higher reputation. He understood how to transfer 
character to canvas, and generally succeeded in doing 
so. When he failed, there was still character in his car- 
icature, and even too much of it; he drew with a free 
hand, and therefore whatever went wrong, went very 
wrong, as the faults of a miniature ace magnified in an 
enlarged photograph. But as a rule his caricatures were 
admirable. His best were those of the men whom he 
knew best. I once congratulated him on his absence of 
** snobbism,” since the higher his subjects (or rather bis 
objects) were placed in the social scale, the more se- 
verely he seewed to treat them, ‘Oh, it isn't that at 








all,” he said} *‘ the fact is these statesmen, peers, and 
your swells generally will not give me sittings: I have 
to hit ’°em off where I can find them, in the Cotirrts, or 
the House of Peers or Commons, and it’s so iticonveni- 
ent that it’s not likely lam going 16 meke angels of 
them after tbe trotible they have given me.” 

‘“ Sittings,” however, was hardly the right name for 
the light work he imposed upon those who gave hii the 
desired opportunity. They were not posed on chairs or 
made to lean their heads ‘‘ just half an inch more” in 
this or that direction. He never drew a Jine when they 
were present, but only studied them, their looks, their 
movements, and their manners, for subsequent repro- 
duction. His memory for characteristics was phenom- 
enal, and if you did not show them—that is, if you were 
not perfectly natural—in his company, you could have 
none to show. He had a jovial, humorous way with 
bim, exaggerated by his broken English, which would 
have broken down the reserve of a monk of La Trappe. 
Even when he had Jampoonod you, it was difficult not 
to forgive him the next time you saw his face and heard 
his laugh. 

It is said that there are persons with a genius for anal- 
ysis and a turn for man-hunting who are only waiting 
for the salaries to be made proportionate to their great 
gifts to join the detective police. They wotild not weat 
clumping boots and adopt clumsy devices, bit. combin- 
ing the intelligence of the student of mankind with the 
cutning of the savage, would seize the slippery criminal 
before he has time to plot a second offense, as the nippers 
grasp the table ice in the ice-pail. Even for these, how- 
ever, a little practice would be desirable, and how could 


_ they find a better opportunity for the exercise of their 


endowments than in the calling ofa broker’s man? The 
shifts which this individual is often compelled to use in 
order to obtain access to his clients, are themselves— 
from this point of view—a liberal education. Mere dis- 
guise and deceit ate useless; the door is shut against 
him, or only opens to the length of its chain; ‘‘ posses- 
sion” must be procured by subtlety and the profoundest 
knowledge of the human heart. The other day a young 
doctor, Who, doubtless from some scientitic or othet 
high motive, had declined to pay his rates, bad a ‘‘ dis- 
tress” served upon him in the most ingenious manner, 
His intelligence had long defied the blood-hounds of the 
Law, but the broker’s man alone was one too many fot 


-bim. The doors were locked, the windows bolted, 


the area gate impregnable; but the genius to whom the 
parish had intrusted the task of entering the castle, was 
equal to the occasion, What he looked fot was “ the 
motive’—that is, the motive that would be most likely 
to indvcea young doctor to open his door; and he found 
it in a ‘‘ patient.” He drove up to the door in a cab as 4 
chronic but well-to do invalid. Swathed in flannel he 
tottered up the steps, and when the sympathizing phy- 
sician let him in and was about to inquire into his case; 
he replied: * Don’t trouble yourself; I'm the broker's 
man.” This is not quite what is understood by the 
‘‘ honest vroker,” nor was his success an unmixed tri- 
umph; he was shut up, indeed, for five hours in a dark 
stable, surrounded by growling dogs the length of whose 
chains he could only guess. But that is a detail. His 
ingenuity cannot be denied. If the surgeon had been an 
author, he would no doubt have brought him a pub 
lisher instead of a patient, and with the same result, 
Eminent actors have been requested in the ‘‘ Bra Al- 
manack ” to state their views in writing as to what are 
their favorite dramatic characters. Their replies are 
very entertaining. One likes *‘a modest and retiting 
part” which he declines to particularize, but simply 
parallels with the one ‘he has played himself all his 


life.” Another likes a certain réle best *‘ as yet ’’—leav- 


ing an extensive area for possibilities—a third, with a 
tine benevolence, prefers ‘‘ that which gives most pleas- 
ure to others,” and a fourth(whomI admire immensely) 
prefers “that which draws best.” Their choice of réles 
is interesting, but how much more so would be that of 
the authors who created them. What would one not 
give to know what was Shakespeare’s favorite character ? 
And how impossible it isto guess at it. One may rea- 
sonably surmise that it was not Caliban, but that doesn’t 
help us much. It is possible that his choice varied with 
his humor. 

About the likings of novelists, even of moderr ones, 
for their own creations, we know almost as; little. There 
is, indeed, an incident in ‘* Vanity Fair,” of which 
Thackeray remarked when be had writtenit: ‘* That was 
a stroke of genius”; but he does not tell us that Rawdon 
Crawley was the pet offspring of his brain. He had a 
special weakness for ‘‘ The Great Hoggerty Diamond,” 
because I think it was rather a “ ricketty child,” despised 
somewhat by the world and needing a father’s love, but 
not so far as I know for any one of its dramatis persone 
in particular. One can fancy Scott with his affections 
wavering between his own Rob Roy and Bonnie Dundee. 
I feel pretty confident that Dickens, in his heart of 
hearts, clung to David Copperfield. But how pleasant 
it would be to ba assured of these things. How very 
much more interesting it would be to read them, in a 
literary biography, than to learn that ‘‘ our hero” comes 
of an old Norfolk (or even Suffolk) family, and had a 
grandmother from whom (perbaps) he inherited his ex- 
traordinary vivacity. This has «always struck me as 
being very hard measure to authors’ grandmothers, who 
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never receive a word of eulogy during their lifetime, 
and are even unaware themselves of the obligation under 
which they have laid posterity. Let us for the future 
make certain of this question of authors’ favorites, 
while they are still alive. Let the dramatists be inter- 
viewed first, and seniores priores let the creator of Box 
and Cox, who has been the cause of as much innocent 
mirth as any playwright living, be asked which he 
likes best Box or Cox? 
There is perhaps no difference in men’s characters 
so widely marked as in the matter of what is com- 
monly calied *‘taking trouble.” It is only editors, 
however, who know how large is the public that will 
sit down and write along epistle upon some subject 
that concerns them not one whit, merely because they 
have seen it mentioned in a newspaper. If there is any 
supposed reference te them in a paragraph, however 
minute, I need hardly say it rouses them. An allusion 
to their country or their parish, to their creed, or a dis- 
order they may have had in their infancy, equally ex- 
cites them to eloquence. They would have a finger in 
every pie. On the other band there is a ciass of persons 
whom nothing moves. Their motto is that of a famous 
college north of the Tweed: ‘‘ They say. What do they 
say? Let them say.” They are blind and deaf to all 
externalaffairs. You may write about them without fear 
of an action for libel. A magnificent specimen of this 
kind has been lately discovered—not we may be sure by 
himself. At an inquest after a railway accident two 
witnesses identified a body as having belonged to an 
individual of their acquaintance. A few weeks after- 
ward, however, he turned up, alive and well. * Did 
you not know?” he was asked, “‘ that you were sat upon 
by the coroner and viewed by the jury and buried?” 
‘* Yes,” he said, *‘ I read something to that effect in a 
newspaper; but I didn’t think it worth while to say 
anything.” In the meantime, however, he had nearly 
frightened several people into fits by merely saying 
‘‘ How are you?’ In the late Mr. Budd’s ‘* Reminis- 
cences” there is a story of two brothers of this impassive 
kind, who, arriving at a crowded inn at York, have to 
sleep in a double-bedded room. The next morning, 
when they are on the top of the coach, miles away from 
York, one says to the other: ‘‘I say Bob, do you know 
there was a corpse under your bed last night?’ Bob 
nodded and said ‘‘ Yes.” But that was nothing com- 
pared with the coolness of this gentleman who was 


A youag fellow who jumped out of a railway train 
before it stopped the other day in order to save his fare 
between two stations, and was cut to pieces, just lived to 
make this sad but true remark, *‘I have lost my legs 
and arms for twopence.” The same observation might 
be made by every one who rushes over a street crossing 
this foggy weather. The gain in point of time is infini- 
tesimal, even if he succeeds, and ifhe fails the result is 
either death or mutilation. ‘‘How can they, can they 
do so?” Among less serious accidents Ihear of a young 
dandy, who sitting in his brougham, but unable to move 
on for the mist, heard a tapping at his window. It 
was repeated and he let the glass down, whereupon the 
visitor, if he could be called such, snatched off his bril- 
liant and glossy hat, and ran away with it. Things 
might have been worse, tho perhaps he did not think 
so. In Frederick Locker’s ‘‘ Patchwork,” which has some 
admirable stories in it, there is this narrative of our 
grandfathers’, time. A thief has taken a hat off a citi- 
zen’s head and run away with it; he pursues the rogue 
and is accompanied by a sympethetic stranger, who 
cries ‘‘Run, run.” At last the poor citizen exclaims, ‘‘ I 
can go no further; not a yard; I am pumped out.” 
‘-Are you quite sure?” -‘Quite sure; nota foot.” ‘Very 
weil;? then I’m hanged if I don’t have your wig.” And 
he snatches that. 

The latest scientific view of baldness is a corrobora- 
tion of the old idea that it is a sign of intelligence. 
Women, we are told, areless subject to it than men, 
‘‘because brain stress less often falls to their lot.” 
Still one knows a good many bald men, whose hairless 
condition one would never have accounted for in that 
way. The spectacle is certainly more common than it 
used to be and among quite young men. I am not 
surprised to hear that the practice of keeping the hair 
close cropped, which has long been fashionable, con- 
duces to it. One reads that the lady champions of 
Woman's Rights and other advanced opinions, shave the 
hair from their foreheads to give them an intellectual 
look; but I don’t believe it. No woman ever detracts 
from her personal appearance whether at the shrine of 
intellect or any other. We may take it for granted 
that nobody would be bald if he could help it. A 
friend of mine who is interested in public opinion told 
me he once overheard two mechanics in Hyde Park hav- 
ing the most sensible conversation on baldness that he 
ever listened to. They were talking of some advertise- 
ment of a balsam for the hair, and one of them said to 
the other, ‘‘ Balsam be blowed! do you suppose Prince 
Halbert and the Duke of Cambridge would be both as 
bald as bell handles if money could save them?” No. 
Baldness has been derided (tho of course very improp- 
erly) as we know from the days of the Prophets; tho a 
king was once called familiarly Charles the Bald it was, 
as the historian (Mr Gilbert A’Becket) tells us, for a 


That out of evil comes good is true even of burglary. 
If there is one thing more inconvenient than another, 
it is the habit some of our neighbors have of ‘‘ dropping 
in” upon us for a friendly chat when we want to go to 
bed. Let them come for ** potluck” if they like, but not 
for conversation at untimely hours. This practice, I 
hear, has been completely put a stop to in the suburbs 
by the present frequency of burglaries. Every bouse- 
holder has now a revolver, and whoever comes tapping 
at door or window after nightfall, is likely to get its 
contents. There is indeed a philosopher who writes to 
the papers to protest against burglar-shooting; the 
criminal, he says, has a precious life, which might be 
made useful to his country, and we have no more right 
to shoot him than he has to shoot us. This gentleman 
does not probably reside in a detached house in the 
suburbs of London. 

There are certain journalists who when there is no 
reviewing on hand seem to take a pleasure in making the 
poor novelist uncomfortable. ‘‘ Fiction is going out, 
my friend,” is their latest—would one could say their last 
malignant deliverance. Let me draw your attention to 
the fact that at the Toynbee Hall library only 9 per cent. 
of the books that are taken out are novels. This is very 
sad of course, but the population of the neighborhood is 
notoriously ‘‘ dense,” and presumably adverse to works 
of imagination. Moreover, the edict issued from the 
British Museum which denies new novels to the fre- 
quenters of its Reading Room, is evidence on the other 
side. How popular novel-reading must have been to 
demand such an ukase! Think of the intelligent folk 
‘who come by bus to Bloomsbury, or trudge through its 
fogs on foot to read a novel in a crowded room. There 
was no ‘‘endowment of research” for them. Under no 
shallow pretense of improving their minds (but in 
reality to procure ‘‘copy” which they hope to palm off 
as original) did these lovers of literature for its own 
sake make that weary pilgrimage. Not after misprints 
and errors in early copies did they come, nor for old 
arguments wherewith, in a new dress, they might attack 
or defend some miserable theory. They come to sympa- 
thize with virtue in distress, or to rejoice with it in 
prosperity; to weep with the virgin deprived of her 
liberty, and to hail the heroic efforts of her betrothed 
toset her free. A harmless race which, as is often the 
fate of the poor and simple in this world, is now suffer- 
ing persecution from those in authority. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE SAMOAN QUESTION. 
BY LIEUT. JAMES C. CRESAP, U. 8. NAVY. 








Samoa has been called the‘ Paradise of the beach- 
comber”; and if it be that a tramp can find ccntent- 
ment where vagrancy is no crime, and where manual 
labor is almost unnecessary for subsistence, the title isa 
just one. 

Samoa has never had a stable government, for none 
has yet been able to collect the taxes it might impose 
nor to enforce the laws it might enact. The idea of a 
central government, always inimical to the absolute 
power of a district chief, never met with popular favor, 
nor has any ever stood unsupported by foreign influence. 
It is not that the Samoans are incapable of self-govern- 
ment, but that they have not yet risen above partisan- 
ship nor even felt the power of a protector greater than 
a district chief. The national spirit has never been more 
fully aroused nor the nation been more united 
than at the present time, when foreign oppression has 
softened the animosities of rival chiefs and prompted a 
common defense. 

Since Christianity established itself there the mission- 
aries have exerted a wholesome influence upon both na- 
tive government and education ; but the counteracting 
agents have been overwhelming. Rivalry in trade and 


In 1869 both these claimants were proclaimed King 
by their adherents, collisions took place immediately, 
and for six years a predatory war was carried on with- 
out greater result than the paralyzing of trade and of 
plantation industry. 

Finally, in 1875, two great families; that of Mualietoa 
and of Tupua effected a compromise and a government 
was formed with adual head. One of these two kings 
was Malietoa Laupepa. 

We have now arrived at the period when foreign 
agents, consuls, merchants, traders and beech-combers 
began to take a more active part in native politics; for 
a new power, Germany, had stepped in, and the question 
of annexation became a veritable apple of discord. The 
consuls had begun the creation of a government when 
Mr. Steinberger arrived on the United States ship, 
‘*Tuscarora.” He superseded their work, organized a 
new government, and after a premiership of eight 
months made himself so obnoxious to the King that the 
latter caused him to be deported by a Britisn vessel. As 
a direct result, Laupepa was deposed by his own legisla- 
tive assembly, but was promptly restored by the ‘ Bar- 
racouta” after a bloody battle with the opposition on 
Mulinuu point, the western shore of Apia harbor. 

It was also at this period that the Samoen Islands 
were twice placed under the protection of the American 
flag; and a brief sketch of these events may be of inter- 
est to the nation, altho they are of little political impor- 
tance. 

During the civil war of 1877, the King, Laupepa, 
embarrassed by rebellion and foreign counsel, was led 
into appealing to the British Governor of Fiji for annex- 
ation to Great Britain. The deputation which he had 
sent in April returned on the 23d of May, and apparent- 
ly with a favorable report. The next day was the 
Queen’s birthday, a fitting opportunity to proclaim pro- 
tection for Samoa; but when the smoke of the sunrise 
salutes had cleared away, the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes” were 
revealed floating over the city. Yankee shrewdness had 
circumvented the British. 

Our acting Consul, Mr. Colmesnil, at the solicitation 
of Mr. Weber, German Consul, had hoisted our flag at 
daylight. The crisis was’ over in a day; the English 
were not prepared for annexation and the Samoan .Gov- 
ernment went on undisturbed. 

The second occasion was also on a birthday—that of 
Washington, the following year. Sir Arthur Gordon 
had arrived from Fiji in a man-of-war, to perfect, per- 
haps, the work solicited previously by the deputation of 
natives. He met rather a cool reception, and, by the 
arbitrary seizure of a Samoan gun-schooner, he greatly 
alarmed the King and his chiefs, who fled to the Ameri- 
can Consulate for protection, which was accorded by Mr. 
Griffin and the American flag. 

Following these events came the ratifications in 1878 
and ’79 of the Convention between Samoa and the three 
great Powers—the United States, Great Britain and Ger- 
many—events that should have guaranteed to the little 
nation an ample and self-sustaining government, but 
which have only remcved the settling of disputes from 
Apia to Washington and the courts of Europe. 

Scarcely had the native flag been saluted and the rec- 
ognition of Mal. Laupepa made complete by the three 
consuls, when fighting among the natives began, and 
before the year was out a new government was formed 
with Mal. Pea as King and Mal. Laupepa as vice-King. 
During this trouble the neutrality of the district of Apia 
was effected by the three consuls, the result of which was 
to make life and property safe within the municipality. 

In 1880, another change was made, by which Mal. 
Talavou, who had never relinquished his claims, was 
anointed King according to the Samoan custom at Mu- 
linuu; and, to preclude further trouble, the Consular 
body (always the controlling influence when united), 
formally recognized him for life, while to secure their 


in the acquisition of land have always been a fruitful 
source of strife among foreigners. The claims of Amer- 
icans, Germans and English for land will aggregate 
more than the area of the whole group. In establishing 
their claims the Germans have been more successful 
than the others, as their methods have been more ques- 
tionable, and a predominance of interests has encour- 
aged them to establish a prevailing influence in the gov- 
ernment. This has been persistently resisted by King 
Malietoa, and he has leaned for support upon the sym- 
pathies and advice of the English and Americans with- 
out properly appreciating their motives. 

The political history of Samoa is not only interesting 
in itself, but also is necessary to comprehend the sources 
and nature of these troubles as well as the relations of 
the several treaty powers. 

In 1882, a high chief of the Malietoa family, ruled the 
district of Apia, and was, perhaps, recognized as King 
(tupu) of Samoa. He welcomed the Wesleyan mission- 
aries in that year, was baptized by them in the faith, 
was christened David and was known to bis people as 
Tavita (their pronunciation of David). This king was 
succeeded by his son Moli, who died in 1860 and left the 
vexed question of succession to be decided by the two 
claimants, Malietoa Talavou (brother) and Malietoa Lau- 
pepa(son). The latter, who has been the chief figure in 
Samoan government for twenty years, is the same with 
whom the great Powers have made treaties and who 


influence they appointed his advisers. This King died 
the same year, and the succession de facto of Mal. Lau- 
pepa (who had been vice-King) was proclaimed. With- 
out a rival and with the moral support of the white 
residents and the official recognition of the consuls, he 
gained complete control of the islands, but unfortunate- 
ly soon fell under the displeasure of the German officials 
and traders, as he was not favorable to their schemes for 
land purchases. 

From this time the Germans were bent upon his over- 
throw, and to secure it commenced a series of high- 
handed measures, which began by fostering dissension 
and rebellion, were continued by a course of intimida- 
tion, and at the end of seven years ended in his capture 
and banishment. 

Within a month after assisting at the anointing cere- 
monies of Mal. Laupepa, Mr. Weber brought forward 
the native chief Tamasese, leader of the malcontents, 
and had him installed as vice-King; thus, for the year 
1882, German interests were made paramount. 

In January, 1883, Bismarck’s policy in Samoa was in- 
augurated. Mr. Stuebel, duly commissioned to hold his 
land courts, arrived and soon succeeded to the office of 
consul-general.- During his term, German claims were 
prosecuted with great vigor and success and, notwith- 
standing the fact that the three Powers had renewed the 
existing treaty (Convention), the government of Malietoa 
Laupepa was belittled and ignored. The moral support 








political reason: ‘‘ because he had no heir apparent.” 





was deposed in September, 1887, by the.Germans. of the other consuls went far to sustain the King and it 
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was always by peaceable counsels—far too peaceable— 
that he submitted to German oppression and that he re- 
frained from crushing the rebellion of Tamasese which 
soon followed. - 

The helplessness of Laupepa was further evinced by 
his efforts to secure aid, protection, annexation—any- 
thing, from the British and American Governments. 
The issue, too, might have been avoided if his govern- 
ment had been stronger, but he lacked the power both 
to prevent depredations committed by his people on 
German plantations and to punish such offenders. This 
led to an agreement by which Weber’s strong-house be- 
came the national jail, but the victims of German ven- 
geance—not justice—continued to suffer or to escape, 
either of which incited fresh outrages. _ 

Threatg ef the German officials soon took shape. In 
October, 1884, a fleet arrived; the King was made to hum- 
ble himself by apologies to the haughty consul. Under 
stress, he signed a treaty and immediately repudiated 
it, for only a week previously, he had a second time 
solicited annexation to Great Britian. Upon this, the 
British and American Consuls charged the German 
Consul-General with openly scheming to overthrow the 
government, but as an answer this official evicted the 
King from Mulinuu, took possession of the land and 
hoisted there the German Imperial flag. This flag was 
put there ‘‘ to attach the rights of sovereignty of King 
Malietoa,” but in effect it was to depose him, and for 
sixteen months, it waved defiance to American friend- 
ship for Samoa and autonomy. As for England, she 
was passive under German assurances and her sanction 
was made apparent by the absence of her war vessels 
and by the restraint of her consular representative. 
Perhaps her interests in Tonga or elsewhere depended 
upon this discretion. 

One more indignity was the little nation yet to suffer. 
In January, 1885, the municipal board held a meeting 
forthe purpose of providing for the safety of life and 
property within the city. Fighting was imminent, for 
‘Tamasese’s following had spread over the whole group 
and included fifteen thousand people—two-fifths of the 
whole population. 1t was the custom to fly the Samoan 
flag over the building when the board was in session, 
but in this case no sooner was the flag hoisted than it 
was torn down and destroyed by a German force. 
From that time the Germans assumed practical control 
of affairs, in spite of the repeated protests of the 
American Consul. Simultaneously, Tamasese was pro- 
claimed King by his adherents and was duly recog- 
nized by the German ugents, while the other consuls 
proclaimed their unwavering recognition of Malietoa 
Laupepa. 

In May, 1886, the German fleet. under Admiral Knorr 
arrived at Apia, with a fleet of three vessels and a force 
of 1,200 men. He rebuffed Malietoa when the latter 
sued fora hearing and, together with Consul Stuebel, 
charged the poor King with having broken his treaty 
and with having insulted Germany. Proceeding along 
the coast, the admiral displayed his force, and by 
speeches and demonstrations gave every encouragement 
to Tamasese, who was now strongly intrenched in his 
fort at Saluafata, about ten miles west of Apia. 

One resource was left tu the afflicted King, an appeal 
to the United States Consul. This resulted in the action 
of Consul Greenebaum, who, on the 14th of May, 
1886, hoisted the American flag over that of Samoa and 
issued his famous Proclamation of Protection. Baffled 
at every point, the German admiral hastily with- 
drew. . 

Taking heart, Malietoa now determined to attack the 
rebels. The ‘‘ Mohican,’ with Consuls Powell and 
Greenebaum, who were in the secret, proceeded to 
Saluafata. At the critical moment, the German Consul 
appeared in a boat (he had been left behind intention- 
ally) and forestalled proceedings, since, in his pres- 
ence no one dared give the word to begin the attack. 

In May, of this year, the Imperial flag that had been 
floating over Mulinuu Point for sixteen months was 
hauled down, perhaps to conciliate, buti the Germans 
maintained their attitude and their vigorous policy. 

In July and August the three commissioners arrived. 
Mr. George H. Bates, on the part of the United States, 
Mr, Travers for Germany and Mr. Thurston, Governor 
of Fiji, for Great Britain. Their reports brought about 
the conference at Washington, but this body effected 
nothing, as the representatives could not agree. Ger- 
man control of Samoa, under a German mandatary, could 
not satisfy American ideas of Samoan autonomy. Dur- 
ing a temporary suspension of the conference came the 
astonishing news that Germany had declared war against 
Malietoa Laupepa, and later, that he had been captured 
and deported. A great Power had decided the points 
left to arbitration and Germany’s tool was master of 
Samoa, 

Tamasese found it difficult to rule, and a German clerk, 
Brandeis, was made premier. Taxes were laid, land- 
titles were patched up, and German men-of-war pa- 
trolled the coast. Everything bore the appearance of a 
stable government, but the allegiance of the people was 
lacking and the unceasing opposition of the British and 
Awericans met every act of this government. A year of 
disaffection, desperation, led the natives to the rebellion 
of last year, the same that is now arousing the sympa- 
thies of the American people. In spite of German bay- 





onets they have proclaimed Mataafa King and have 
beaten Tamasese at every point. 

At present our Government adheres to the situation in 
1887, when, by existing treaties with the three Powers, 
Malietoa Laupepa was king, when Apia was governed by 
the Consular board, and when the Washington cunfer- 
ence was so abruptly terminated. It is difficult t6 pre- 
dict what the Berlin Conference may determine, but it 
is improbable that Bismarck will abandon his old policy. 

The good offices of the United States have been una- 
availing, and the question now before the people is the 
interpretation of the term good offices. It guarantees 
nothing more than friendly interference notwithstand- 
ing the unscrupulous conduct of Germany in this trag- 
edy of insular partition. There is a limit to our active 
sympathy for these unfortunate islanders, for our duty 
isto be measured by the treaty stipulations and not with 
an eye to the acquisition of the islands themselves. 
Situated as they. are, nearly 5,000 miles from San Fran- 
cisco and nearly 1,000 miles south of the equator, they 
are of far less importance to us than is any one of the 
many islands in the West Indies—a fact amply proved by 
the history of the late rebellion. 

Much less is Samoa to be placed in the same category 
with Hawaii, the ‘‘ kéy to the dominion of the Pacific” 
and truly a littoral port of our western shores. A_coal- 
ing-station at Pango-Pango is of little use in time of 
peace and is a great expense, the last coal taken thence 
having cost the Government about eighteen dollars a 
ton. In time of war it would be difficult to protect and 
might perhaps furnish. a depot for the enemy. 

Absorption, partition, acquisition, are to-day no less 
dogmas of European potentates than when, a hundred 
years ago, Poland was cut from the map by a trio of as- 
sassins; and our Republic cannot yet afford to figure as 
a knight-errant against feudalism. 

ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
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MATHEMATICAL minds are making a calculation of the 
number of written constitutions that have been framed 
upon the plan of that of the United States. Fifteen of 
the Spanish-American republics have written constitu- 
tions more or less like ours, and the other day there 
came by telegraph, from Tokio to the Japanese Minis- 
ter, a notice that the Emperor had in person proclaimed 
the adoption of a constitution by that country amidst 
great enthusiasm of the people. We cannot read 
Japanese as well as Spanish, so we should have to take 
the minister’s word for it that this is like ours. Several 
years ago, in the North American Review, there was an 
article, written by a bright Japanese student in this 
country, upon our Constitution. He both praised and 
blamed it. His criticism was chiefly upon its being a 
written form and therefore unplastic, and not able to 
suit itself to the needs of the people. It was old and 
stiff; he thought an unwritten form like the English 
was more adaptable to the needs of a country, altho he 
admitted that we had got on with it very well fora 
hundred years. And his own country is entering upon 
an even more unprecedented course than our fathers, 
for the race characteristics of the Mongolians are differ- 
ent from those of the Anglo-Saxon. It will be worth 
studying the career of the Japanese kingdom for the 
next fifty years under a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. Mr. Bayard, our Secretary of State, responded 
cordially to the information sent by Mr. Mutsu, and 
assured him of our distinguished regard as a nation. The 
minister and his pretty wife further signalized the day 
by giving a party, ‘‘in celebration of the promulgation 
of the Constitution of the Empire of Japan,” the cards 
said. The Japanese Fourth of July—no, it would not 
quite be that, the Empire is not a republic, but their 
celebration will occur in the winter. They ought to 
have postponed it a few months and had it in the time 
of the cherry blossoms when the people go forth to 
enjoy parties in the open air. We Americans, about'to 
celebrate the hundredth birthday of our Constitution, 
can look on with a smile, pat little Japan on the 
shoulder, and say, ‘‘Go on, my dear, if big old England 
does look cross at you and grinds you in the matter of 
trade, go on and you will flourish—see if you don’t.” 

The House of Commons in Japan—it has an odd sort 
of asound. Will there also be a House of Lords, or of 
Senators? Will they borrow parliamentary rules from 
us or from England? If they take from us, how they 
will be bothered by the Appropriations Committee, and 
fancy them “ filibustering” to prevent a bill coming tc 
the vote. And greater than all, will they allow the wom- 
en to have a share in the proceedings? But the imagi- 
nation cannot grasp so greatachangeas that even ina 
country that likes change as well as Japan. 

The Korean Legation has a house upon O Street, one 
of the new Queen Anne fronts, with a low looking por- 
tal, altho it is as high as an ordinary entrance and noth- 
ing about it that is not distinctly modern and Washington 
like. When we went to make a call on the ladies, we 
were ushered into a parlor as strictly modern as the 
outside of the house. A Korean window-mat hung 
against the wall and there were framed photographs of 
the first minister and his secretaries on the wall and 
that was the only thing to suggest a foreign atmos- 
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phere. But presently the minister, came in followed 
by two secretaries. They were polite and smiling, 
shook hands, said ‘‘ How do you do,” and were dressed in 
long robes of bright-colored wooland had on small high 
caps of stiff gauze through which one could see the hair 
done up on the headin little knots and wads. They all 
speak English, the minister, Mr. Ye Ha Yung, especially 
well. There was a little stir at the curtains which sepa- 
rated the front from the back parlor, they opened and 
two foreign little faces and figures stood smiling, framed 
in the doorway and the curtains. The secretaries has- 
tened up and led the ladies forward and we shook hands 
speaking involuntarily, altho we had been told they 
could not understand us. They were neat and sweet, 
with faces serene when they were quiet, but which 
lighted and smiled when their husbands translated to 
them our greetings. One was very pretty, her rose was 
high enough at the junction with the forehead to relieve 
the featureless look which is typical of the Mongolian 
face and her refined, serene look was restful, after the 
subtle, fleeting, tormented expression which is so common 
in the faces of Anglo-Saxons, both men and women, as 
if our complex lives were mirrored in our faces. 

Presently we began to show that we were the barba- 
rians, for we said: ‘‘May we look at their dresses a 
little if they will look at ours?” 

So one stood upand let us look at her skirt of blue 
silk nade with straight breadths, hemmed at the bot- 
tom, drawn up far above the waist line, and secured 
across the breast with a silk belt. Besides this there was 
a waist fitting the shoulders and neck, crossed with 
folds at the front tucked under the belt, and with 
long, close sleeves. Then with ashy movement she drew 
her skirt back, and put out a little foot in an embroid- 
ered shoe, the toe pointed and turning up. We laughed 
and hid our feet, and then she took her turn with the 
long, close-fitting velvet redingote one of our party 
wore, and the short wrap and dress with an overskirt of 
the other, and decided that she liked them, but inti- 
mated that there were great complexities about them, 
and we confessed that there were. Both of them had 
smooth black hair, done in low knots at the nape of the 
neck, with silver pins stuck through the coils. The sec- 
retary said they would go out when they had learned 
more English, and when they were dressed, meaning 
when they had the American dress. After a little more 
chat we rose to go, shaking hands in farewell, and, 
turning as we went out, caught them again all standing 
framed in the doorway, asmiling, gayly dressed, for- 
eign-looking group, as if Korea had stepped over here at 
one bound and settled down inacity house. One can 
imagine what strange sights a sewing machine, a break- 
fast urn and a lady’s bonnet must be to them, while their 
husbands must ponder over the mysteries that a black 
cook offers for breakfast, and one of them last year 
wrestled with a bicy¢le manfully, in spite of entangling 
robes and the amusement of people who passed him. 

No visitors have been allowed to see the President's 
room in the Senate wing ot the Capitol since the electoral 
vote has begun to be handed in by the special messen- 
gers from each state. The envelops containing tbe votes 
have been put ia a safe in the gorgeous room where the 
President spends half an hour sometimes at the end of a 
session to sign the bills that have accumulated in spite 
of his efforts to keep pace with them. But last week 
Wednesday the electoral count took place before both 
Houses in the Hall of Representatives, and all anxiety 
about the safety of the votes is over. In 1877, when the 
Electoral Commission was sitting, Mr. Bassett headed 
the procession then as now which met to count the votes 
of that famous year, and which was such a long time in 
the counting. There was so much excitement then that 
tho Mr. Bassett carried the boxes, like two tin trunks, 
one in each hand, the electoral envelops were not in 
them. There was danger of their being snatched from 
his hands and carried away, and such a plot is said to 
have been actually on foot. Behind Mr. Bassett walked 
two or three Senators, Mr. Ingalls, Mr. Allison and Mr. 
Ferry, the presiding officer of the Senate, and in their 
pockets and about their clothes were stowed the en- 
velops of fate. They tell the story now at this safe dis- 
tance and since Mr. Bassett has walked in a similar little 
procession, carrying the votes for Garfield and for Cleve- 
land, and the country then established a peaceful prece- 
dent and decided that it will take whatever certificates 
come from the states, under certain regulations, and ask 
no questions. 

Last week the galleries were full, even to the diplomats, 
who for once showed some interest in learning some- 
thing about the country they have come to see. The 
Speaker’s seat in the House was empty, and that was the 
only vacancy to be seen. People sat on the stairs that 
lead down into the galleries and crowded the doors and 
surged up and down the balls until finally some member 
kindly made the move to admit the families of members 
to the floor of the House, which relieved the pressure in 
the galleries somewhat. The two interesting moments 


-in an electoral count are the procession of Senators 


entering, the House rising to meet them, and the read- 
ing of the first certificate. After that it is a little mo- 
notonous until the moment of finalsummingup. Then, 
foregone conclusion as it is when the presiding officer 
of the Senate announces the result,.the galleries and 
even the floor of the House, break out into roars of ap- 
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This year there was less of the ‘‘rebel yell” in 
theoutburst than, four years ago, when Mr. Cleveland 
gmein. Also last time when Senator Edmunds made the 
yonouncement, after declaring the vote, that this did 
pot qualify him to pronounce Mr. Cleveland the elected 
president of the United States—it sent a shock through 
the assembly, and for one wild moment, the thought oc- 
crred, perhaps Mr. Cleveland is not President after 
all. But another instant showed what Mr. Edmunds 
meant. His acuteness in law made him see the point, 
tbat nowhere is it explicitly stated that the presiding 
officer shall declare the elected one President. Asa re- 
wit of this an election law was passed Jast year, which 
made Mr. Ingalls say, after announcing the figures of 
the vote: ‘*This announcement of the state of the vote, 
by the President of the Senate, is, by law, a sufficient 
declaration that Benjamin Harrison, of the State of In- 
diana is elected President of the Unicred States and that 
levi P. Morton, of the State of New York, is elected 
Vice-President of the United States, each for the term 
beginning March 4th, 1889.” 

After it was over the society part of the galleries 
mshed back down town and began making calls vigor- 
musly—it had something to talk about besides the weath- 
er, The Cabinet receptions were as full as usual, and 
all were receiving except Mrs. Vilas, who has had to lose 
most of the pleasure of life in Washington for the last 
two years by reason of illness. 

The Literary Society of Washington met at Mrs. A. 
R. Spofford’s last week. The paper of the eveming was 
by Mr. A. G. Heaton, upon Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler, 
whose portrait he has recently painted. The paper gave 
anaccount of her home life and her family, giving a 
very charming picture of a Virginia interior, and deli- 
cately conveyed the idea hat much which was exuber- 
antin her writings was owing to her education. She 
had governesses at home and besides the sort of isola- 
tion which that gives witn the life in a country house, 
she had a library of books of the time of the eighteenth 
and early in the nineteenth century—with Shakespeare. 
There was much plain speaking in those days—much 
that would be called coarse now, was permissible then. 
But Mr. Heaton found a great deal to admire in her 
works as well as in the face he had to paint. The por- 
trait stood near the artist as he read, and the audience 
looked and listened with a realizing sense of the appear- 
ance of the much-discussed writer. The face and head 
are small and well shaped, the nose a high, straight line, 
coming down to meet a mouth and chin full of charac- 
ter, the lips well shapen, and the chin firm and square. 
The eyes arethe great beauty of the face—dark and 
long, almond shaped—enough to remind one of Eastern 
eyes, and with long, dark lashes and finely marked dark 
brows. The forehead was shaded by a curly mass of 
golden-brown bair, the rest of it was drawn back and 
knotted, altho that could not be seen, as the face wasa 
full face, turned a hair’s breadth at the chir, so as not 
to stare squarely at one. The throat rose in clear lines 
above fair shoulders, and one arm lay at her side while 
the other held a fan. It was a very pleasant picture of a 
beautiful woman and said to be a very good likeness by 
one or two of the members who had known her. 

A lady was base enough to tell another lady in the 
audience after the reading of an experience of her own. 
She was at a watering-place last summer when a 
quiet, pious old lady well krown tobe peculiarly care- 
ful of her reading, was seen to settle herself one morn- 

ip her chair with a number of Lippincott’s Maga- 
mein her hand. Quick eyes saw immediately that it 
Was the one with the story of Miss Rives, and the 








» ‘The Quick andthe Dead.’ She thinksthat is a 

logical controversy.” There were smiles, but ro- 
body said anything and the unconscious victim was 
allowed to begin and go on. Presentlyshe glided out 
of her chair and up-stairs, without a word, but hold- 
ing the book by one corner and away from herself 
as if there were contamination in it. The lady who 
tells the story had occasion afterward to help her pack 
her trunk when she was going away and came upon 
the magazine hidden in its depths. 

“My dear,” said the old lady, regarding it with a 
look as if a snake were coiling there, ‘‘could you— 
could you get rid of that for me? I should hate totake 
ithome among my nieces and nephews and I don’t know 
what to do with it.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE beautiful hospital erected and endowed by Verdi 
at Villanova, where such an nstitution was needed, is now 
in successful operation. Villanova is situated about 
twenty miles from Piacenza, and in close vicinity to the 
Villa di Sant’ Agata, the country seat which Verdi has 
made his home, and where he lives in the manner of a 
farmer, abandoning all music from his thought, and with 
out so much as a piano in his house. The new hospital,an 
unpretentious but large building, lies in a commanding 
Situation overlooking the Po and with a distant view of 
the Apenines. There are two wings, one for women and 
: e other for men, and a separate ward is set aside for con- 

eaions Cases; there is also a hydropathic establishment, 
= a most elaborate arrangements have been made for 

e disinfection of linen and other sanitary purposes. An 
e = staff of nurses and attendants is also provided, 
he ignora Verdi has made the housekeeping (lepartment 
will oa care. Verdi defrays every expense. But he 

not (as might be expected) allow the institution’ to 
bear his name, It is called the Hospital of V‘!lanova. 
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ONE of the most interesting exhibitions of the present 
season is that now open at the New Gallery in Regent Street, 
consisting of portraits and relics of all kinds relating to 
the Royal House of Stuart. The historical interest of the 
collection can hardly be over-estimated; its artistic value 
is, of course, subordinate; but even from a solely artistic 
point of view, it forms an extremely attractive exhibition, 
comprising, as it does, masterpieces by Vandyke ard Lely, 
paintings and drawings by Holbein, Janet, Mytens, Dob- 
son, Kneller, and other artists of repute, as well as achoice 
collection of miniatures by the most famous of the early 
masters of this charming, tho.now neglected, art. 

The strange power of fascination possessed by the 
Stuarts, a power handed down like an heirloom from 
father to son, a power which neither their weaknesses nor 
their very vices were able to exhaust, renders them, to this 
day, among the most interesting personages in English 
history. Indeed, that fascination has not even yet become 
purely a matter of historical recollection. ’Tisa surpris- 
ing fact that there yet lingers, in the bosoms of various 
estimable persons, a sort of mildly sentimental Jacobitism 
which, tho far from indulging in any act or even thought 
of treason toward her present Majesty, still persists 1n re- 
garding a certain foreign princess, descendant of Charles 
I, as the rightful heiress to the English throne. I dined, 
not long since, witha gentleman of this complexion, who 
toasted, not wholly in jest, the “Queen over the water’; 
tho I am convinced that his sentiments in giving the toast 
indicated no more real hostility to our existent rulers than 
did mine in pledging it. The old enthusiasm is not yet 
quite dead, but it is shorn of all but its romonce. It is no 
longer mischievous. The ideas, like the days, of the 
“Forty-five ’’ are gone past recall, and the modern Jacob- 
ite would no sooner think of carrying to any practical 
issue his sentimental loyalty tc the Stuarts, than of don- 
ning the old suit of armor in his hall, and sallying forth, 
like Don Quixote, in quest of giants and enchanters. 

With all their fascinations the Stuarts were an ill-favor- 
ed family. Their royal house included few handsome men, 
and, except by marriage, no beautiful women. Indeed, 
the only quite beautiful female face in the whole exhibi- 
tion is that of Henrietta Maria, the French Queen of 
Charles I. As to Mary Queen of Scotg, if her portraits 
may be trusted, seldom has a reputation so flattering been 
built upon such slender foundations. There are many por- 
traits of her in the exhibition, but not one of them affords 
any indication of those all-powerful charms which history 
has so lavishly attributed to her. One only, an early por- 
trait painted when, as reine dauphine, she was one of the 
most brilliant attractions of the court of France, ascribes 
to her a countenance even tolerably pleasing. The beauti- 
ful Mary Stuart appears, in fact, to have been a decidedly 
plain woman, with little brown eyes, an exceedingly long 
nose, thin lips, and light brown hair, and the jealous dis- 
position of Elizabeth must indeed have passed all bounds 
if, asis supposed, the personal charms of her rival ever 
caused hera moment’s uneasiness. On the other hand, 
some allowance must of course be made for the hard man- 
ner of painting prevalent at the time, as well asfor the 
disadvantages of a costume frequently rich and gorgeous, 
but always stiff and unbecoming. Had Mary lived a cen- 
tury later there is no doubt that her likenesses would have 
presented a far more attractive appearance, The most 
authentic of her portraits is, I »uppose, that by Francois 
Clouet (otherwise called Janet) in the present exhibition. 
Clouet was a French painter of the highest repute in his 
day, and altho his hard and finished manner, resembling 
that of Holbein, is inconsistent with any suggestion of the 
grace and animation which his sitter, by all accounts, pos- 
sessed, yet it were unreasonable to doubt that he has at 
least copied her features with accuracy. His portrait of 
Mary is known as “‘ Le deuil blanc,” from the excessively 
unbecoming white mourning-costume which she wears, and 
which, covering the bead and fastened close under the chin, 
leaves the face alone exposed. It was probably painted 
soon after the death of her first busband, Francis II, in 
December, 1560,-and represents the figure at less than half 
length, and the face as I have above described it. The ex- 
treme pallor of her complexion in this piece may be partly 
due to the fading of the colors. 

Many interesting relics of Mary Queen of Scots are ex- 
hibited, among them a lock of her hair. They include also 
books of devotion, some of them in manuscript and beau- 
tifully illuminated; a book of Hours, said to have been 
used by her on the seaffold; crucifixes, rosaries, as well as 
many objects of a more worldly character—rings, watches, 
arichly engraved backgammon-board of silver-gilt, etc. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all these relics are the 
specimens of her needle-work—beautifully wrought pieces 
of tapestry and embroidery, including the red and gold 
embroidered leading-strings of her little son, afterward 
James I of England. 

We need not linger over the portraits of the Stuart sov- 
ereigns of Scotland before the union. They are mostly 
rather curious than admirable, and comprise a series of 
imaginary portraits of the early monarchs, said to have 
been painted by George Jamesone for a pageant presentel 
before Charles I in Edinburgh in the year 1633. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to believe that Jamesone, who was really a 
painter ofability and a pupil of Rubens, actually perpe- 
trated such daubs. His full-length portrait of James I of 
England is a fine painting, somewhat in the manner of 
Rubens, but harder in outline. The face is hardly to be 
described as kingly in character, but in this particular 
James, honest man! was not much worse off than most 
other kings have been. It is somewhat coarse in feature, 








is one of shrewdness tempered by obstinacy, not, one fan- 
cies, without a touch of homely Scottish humor. Between 
James and bis son Charles the contrast is very striking. 
The son seemsto have inherited something.of his father’s 
obstinacy of temper with his thick nose, but in all other 
respects they appear to have been the very antipodes of 
each other. The exhibition includes several of the por- 
traits of Charles by Sir Anthony Vandyke, portraits in 
which the artist seems to have delineated not the features 
only, but the very soul of the sitter. Obstinate where per- 
sistency was a fault, yielding where submission became 
him not orcame too late to serve him, a man of many vir- 
tues yet weak and unwise, a gentleman of refined and 
cultivated tastes—all this may be read in the pale, melan- 
choly, dignified countenance which Vandyke so often 
painted. One of these pieces presents, on the same canvas, 
the head of Charles in three different positions. This 
painting, a masterpiece of the artist, was sent, cn its com- 
pletion, to Rome, that the celebrated Bernini might execute 
from it a statute of the king; and looking now upon it we 
cannot but feel that it is not alone our knowledge of sub- 
sequent events which brings home to us the significance of 
the sculptor’s words. Gazing earnestly upon the picture, 
“* Ecco!” he exclaimed, ‘il volto funesto!” 

A replica of the famous Windsor portrait of Charles on 
horseback is here, as well as the admirable family piece, 
also by Vandyke, of Charies and his Queen, with their two 
eldest children. The beautiful Henrietta Maria has the 
bright, animated expression and brilliant complexion 
familiar to us from so many portraits by Vandyke. But 
there isin the exhibition a still finer portrait of her by 
the same great master—I think, perhaps, the most ex- 
quisite female portrait by Vandyke that [ bave ever seen. 
it is a profile, the figure at half-length and attired in soft 
gray drapery, the only ornaments being a blue breast-knot 
with a little brooch above it, and a single row of pearls 
about the neck. A quiet but very beauciful gray tone of 
color prevails through the whole piece. But the face de- 
fies description. It is of the most exquisite type of French 
beauty, mobile, refined, expressive. Soft, tender lips, like 
an opening rosebud, a delicately shaped nose, a sparkling 
eye, dark-brown hair descending in ringlets on the neck 
and forehead; the complexion fair and clear—such a per- 
sonification of youth, beauty and smiling happiness was 
Henrietta Maria, as Vandyke portrayed her in the early 
days of her eventful married life. From this picture let 
us turn to another which hangs in the same room. It is 
the portrait of a lady of advanced years, stapding, attired 
in a black dress, with a white falling collar and a head- 
dress of black lace. In her left hand she holds a little book, 
of which the title may be read on the edges—‘‘ Death’s Ad- 
vantage.” Her face still shows the traces of former beauty. 
Her expression is queenly and calm, but with the calm of 
resignation to inevitable suffering. Tue dim, heavy eyes, 
the sunken cheeks, the pallid complexion, attest with 
pathetic force the tragic story of her life. The painter was 
Claude le Févre, a distinguished French artist of the 
seventeeth century, and the lady thus depicted was Henri- 
etta Maria, once the happy bride, now the exiled widow of 
Charles Stuart, King of England. 

Anotber interestirg work by Vandyke is the small study 
for a large picture, representing Queen Henrietta offering 
to the King his choice of two wreaths—one of laurel, sym- 
bolizing renown in War, the other of olive, the plant of 
Peace. Tis characteristic of the high-spirited lady that 
she holds the laurel more invitingly forward for her hus- 
band’s acceptance. Indeed, with all her charms of person 
and disposition, she was concerned, in no small measure, 
in bringing to a head the troubles which resulted in her 
husband’s death and her own exile. But for herinsistence, 
Charles had never made the fatal attempt to arrest the five 
members. ‘‘A very long and passionate debate had passed 
in the royal chamber on the night of the fruitless attempt 
of the Attorney-General, the Queen taking a prominent 
part therein; and it had ended in the settled resolve 
that Charles would himself demand the members in the 
morning. But his heart fhiled him when the morning 
came. He went to the Queen’s apartments early, and 
finding Lady Carlisle with her, took Her Majesty into her 
closet, and there, having put to her all the hazards of the 
attempt and all its probable consequences, declared that he 
must abandon it. Whereat the Queen, no longer able to 
control her passion, violently burst out: ‘Allez, poltron! 
Go pull these rogues. out by the ears, ow ne me revoyez 
jamais!’ Without replying, the King left the room.” * 

ln the cases devoted to manuscripts may be found vari- 
ous autograph letters of Charles the First’s, some of them 
of considerable interest. [In a letter to the Duke of Or- 
mond, dated July 31st, 1645, some six weeks after Naseby; he 
describes the despeate condition of his affairs, and begs tht 
Duke to bring him reinforcements from Ireland. Another 
letter, written at Newcastle in the following July, and ad- 
dressed to John Ashburnham, betrays a state of mind still 
more despondent; he believes, the King writes, that he is 
lost unless he can escape to France before August. He 
prognosticated truly. August came and went, and long 
before the approach of another August he was a prisoner in 
England, trying vainly to regain by duplicity and intrigue 
his forfeited position. Close by this prophetic letter lies 
the original draft, in Ireton’s own handwriting, of t 
order for securing the person of Charles at Carisbroo 
Castle. 

Stuart sympathizers of a sentimental tone will contem- 
plate with melancholy interest the contents of one, espe- 
cially, of the cases of relics. This contains a number of 
objects connected with the beheading of King Charles— 
apparel worn by him on the scaffold; a little piece of the 
black velvet pall which covered his coffin; the ring given 


by him to Bishop Juxon immediately before bis execution, 
and other relics of similar interest. The black velvet is 
brown now with age; at the funerai it showed pure white, 
its gloomy hue hidden beneath a kindly fall of snow, asthe 
faults of the ill-fated monarch whom it covered have been 
hidden so often by the charity ot pitying mankind. 


RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








with big red cheeks and a short gray beard; the expression 


* Forster’s “ Arrest of the Five Members,” p. 137. 
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Sanitary. 
SANITARY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


IN a former article in THE INDEPENDENT we gave a series 
of questions and answers which has been found very use- 
ful by Health Boards and Inspectors, affording ready 
direction to those who are not fully educated in the details 
of sanitary administration. We here add to these a few 
more, which will be found convenient for reference; 


**Q. How is water filtered on a large scale for town supply? 

“A, Water for the supply of large towns is filtered by being 
passed through mechanical filters constructed somewhat as 
follows: The water is sometimes first passed through a subsid- 
ing tank, where the solids are allowed to settle, is then dis- 
charged into a filtering reservoir; the bottom layer of the filter- 
ing medium consists of clean gravel gauged to about the size 
of awalnut,from one foot to one foot three inches deep; the 
second layer, gravel broken to a gauge of the size of horse beans, 
about six inches deep; the third layer, gravel broken to a gauge 
the size of peas, same depth as before, and fourthly, a layer of 
gravel,six inchesdeep, size of buckshot. This is topped with 
from two feet to three feet of clean sand, and upon this surface 
the water is distributed, whence it percolates through the sand 
and gravel into brick collecting drains, and thence into the 
pure-water reservoir or pump-wells. To efficiently filter the 
waterit should not be allowed to pass the filter quicker than at 
the rate of about fifty gallons per superficial foot of area of 
sand surface in twenty-four hours, and require frequent cleans- 
ing, which is done by removing a small quantity of the top 
layer of sand, which is thoroughly washed and again used after 
exposure to atmospheric influences. 

“Q. The site on which a town house is to be built is very damp 
and is to be underdrained by land drains. Explain in detail how 
this should be done? 

“A. To underdrain a damp site it is requisite to excavate a 
number of trenches at such depth as circumstances may require, 
in which should be carefully aud truly laid a series of unglazed 
pottery field-pipes having butt joints. These pipes should be 
covered with a thickness of clean gravel, admitting the percola- 
tion of subsoil-water into the pipes. In some cases it would also 
be requisite to carry a drain entirely around the outside of the 
building. The discharge from these drains (if in the country) 
might be into a water-course; if in town they should be first led 
into a trapped disconnecting chamber or gully, discharging into 
the house-drain or public sewer. It is imperative that ample 
means of ventilation should be provided for these land drains, 
the upper ends of which should be in communication with the 
open air, thus admitting a free current to flow from the inter- 
cepting tank up through the drains to their higher ends. This 
intercepting chamber should have the character of a ventilated 
man-hole sufficiently large to admit of thorough inspection. 
After the drains are laid and connected, the whole ground 
should be thoroughly consolidated and then covered with not 
less than six inches of good Portland cement concrete, grouted 
to a smooth surface, or, better still, asphalted. If this work be 
well done, there need be no fear of damp rising. 

“Nore.—There should be a thoroughly ventilated space be- 
tween the upper surface of the asphalt and the under side of 
basement floor, if of timber. 

*“Q. What precautions should be takenin basements of houses 
to prevent the walls being affected by damp? Ifthe walls in an 
existing house show signs of damp, what means would you take 
to remedy the same? 

“A. A thoroughly efficient damp-proof course—such as Doul- 
ton’s glazed damp-proof course—or other impervious material, 
should be inserted in the wall for its full thickness above the 
level of the adjacent ground, and if below the level of the street an 
area should be formed along such part as lies below the level, 
which area should be properly drained, or, if this is not possible, 
the wall may be built hollow, with a damp-proof course both at 
the top and bottom of the cavity, which must be drained so as to 
admit any percolation to drain away. If the damp was caused 
by rain’ percolation, coat the outside walls with Portland ce- 
ment; but if the bricks be very porous rebuild with hollow 
walls, due provision being made for insertion of efficient damp 
courses. A great deal of damp is vaused by want of ventilation. 

“Q. What are the chie* points to be attended to in ventilating 
rooms? Why is there so often a draught near windows, even 
when they are well constructed? 

“ A. That the external air be admitted at such a velocity as to 
avoid draught, and yet in such a quantity as to admit of an en- 
tire change of air three times within the hour, allowing about 
1,200 cubic feet per hour per adult. It is incorrect to suppose a 
draught to exist in this case. The feeling of draught or cold is 
caused by the cooling of the body on the side next the window, 
due to radiation; the truth of which may be tested by drawinga 
curtain across the window, when the radiation will be checked 
and the feeling of draught disappear. 

*Q. Describe some simple methods of ventilation which you 
would recommend for dwelling-rooms. Make asketch showing 
a room suitable for fifteen adults. 

“ A. The most simple method of ventilation in a room is by 
the insertionof a strip of wood about three inch-?s deep (fitting 
the whole width of the window) between the sill and the bot- 
tom railof the sash. This admits of a corresponding opening 
between the meeting rails of the top and bottom sash, thus al- 
lowing a constant upward current of air and preventing any 
down-draught. This method is both cheap and effective, as it 
requires only a strip of wood, which can be removed at 
pleasure. 

**Moore’s Louvre and circular glass ventilators for windows 
are useful, easily fitted, and can be epened orshut at will. 

* Another method is by the insertion of a ‘Sheringham’ ven- 
tilator, which, by its construction, spreads the air over the 
ceiling, the vitiated air being imperceptibly drawn toward the 
fire-place. The valve of this ventilator, ing hinged at the 
bottom, remains open; but by asmall cord attachment can be 
altered to any angie required, thus regulating the flow of air. 

** Also by the use of * Boyle’s’ patent mica flap (outlet) ven- 
tilaters inserted in the chimney breast, discharging the vitiated 
air into the smoke flue. The valves, being composed of mica, 
are so light that the slightest current of air vpens tnem. Im- 
mediately a down-draught occurs the valves close, thus pre- 
venting smoke entering the room. 

*Q. If there is reason to suspect that sewer gas is escaping into 
a house, in what way would you proceed to examine the drains ? 
And what points would you look to? 

~ A. First ascertain whether the house-drain in prepert (t.€., 
entirely) disconnected from the sewer. Then if ventilation 
exists, whereby a column of fresh air is continually passing 
through the drain. Then if any defect in the drain itself, by 
bad laying or defective jointing, etc. And, Jastly, if any defec- 
tive sanitary arrangements existed within the house. Todis- 
cover these defects it would be requisite to open out the drain 
between the house and sewer, as near house as possible. Atthis 
point introduce a smoke rocket, or asphyxiator, tajeoting smose, 
the dense column of which, ascending the drain and all its ram- 
ifications, would at once show by _ its poacenes where any leak- 
age occurred, and so localize the defect. 

“There is another way <A using a strong-smelling liquid, 
which, being started at the highest part of the drain.or in the 
topmost water-closet or sink, acts in a similar manner by appeal- 
ing to the sense of smell. But thisisin no way to be compared 
to the smoke test.” 





Science. 


TEHRE was a,statement in a recent INDEPENDENT 
that Mr. Warren Upham had discovered shells of the quo- 
hog clam *‘ and other mollusca of the temperate seas in 
the glacial drumlins of Point Shirley and several islands 
in Boston Harbor. All are broken, and the conclusion 
reached is that the shells were transported by the ice after 
the climate had changed to the arctic conditions.’”’ The 
present writer visited Point Shirley in 1863 or 1864, and col- 
lected the quohog shells, associated with thirteen other 
species of shells and a barnacle (B. rugosus). While he 
has not seen Mr. Upham’s paper, he would demur to the 
view that the shells were necessarily transported by the 
ice after the climate bad changed to the arctic copditions. 
The quohog shells were indeed broken, but they were 
mostly much worn, and, as stated in A. S. Packard’s 
“Glacial Phenomena of Labrador and Maine’’ (Memoirs 
Boston Society of Natural History, 1867) the assemblage of 
shells in the clays at Point Shirley are almost exclusively 
members of the Virginian fauna, being found abundantly 
in the waters south of Cape Cod, and agreeing precisely 
with the fossils discovered by Desor in Nantucket, and by 
Redfield in Brooklyn, N. Y. It is there stated that the 
Acadian fauna at the Point seems to have merged intoa 
more southern assemblage of animals. Itis alsoadded that 
the specimens collected were mostly much worn, “as are 
many of those from New York and Nantucket in the Mu- 
seum of the Society, collected by Messrs. Desor and Cabot.”’ 
So far from being transported northward after the climate 
had *‘ changed to the arctic conditions,’’ it seems to the 
writer much more probable that the climate during the 
Champlain epoch was somewhat milder from Boston to 
New York than on the Maine coast, where the shells of the 
brickyard clays show that the waters <there were as cold as 
on the Labrador coast at present. The shells could 
hardly have been transported. Indeed, any one who has 
collected the shells at Sankaty head, on the eastern end of 
Nantucket, must believe that the mollusks lived and died 
on the spot. South of New York the seas were not much 
cooler during the Champlain epoch than now. Certainly 
the Quaternary shells, which have been collected in great 
abundance at Charleston, S. C., indicate that the waters 
south of Cape Hatteras were as warm during the glacial 
epoch as at present. ; 





sebve Hertz has recently been making a very interesting 
extension of his researches upon the propagation of 
electric waves. He is now’able to show the reflection and 
refraction of the waves, and evev to “ polarize” them; all 
in strict analogy with the well-known phenomena of light. 
As the source of his electro-dynamic waves he used a weak 
discharge between two small metallic cylinders with 
rounded ends; and a similar pair of cylinders, properly 
arranged and placed parallel to the cylinders of the exciter, 
served to detect the waves resulting from the discharge. 
He showed that the electric disturbarice travels in straight 
lines, by interposing metallic screens perforated with 
holes; he reflected and eoncentrated the waves to a focus 
by a parabolic reflector of metal; he determined the 
(electrical) index of refraction for a prism of pitch; and 
he constructed what may be called an electrical Nicol’s 
Prism, by means of a wooden cube with a number of insu: 
lated metal rings wrapped around it. When this was 
interposed between the exciter and receiver, with the plane 
of the rings parallel to the two sets of cylinders, all 
effect was cut off from the receiver; but when the plane cf 
the rings was perpendicular, the effect passed freely. The 
waves in these experiments were found to have a length 
of almost exactly two feet, and seem to behave in every 
respect like light waves which have a length less than 
1-100,000 as great. 








Personalities. 





In the city of Pittsburg, Jast month, a few minutes 
after the fall of the Willey Building, a stranger who was 
gazing at the wrecked structures from the opposite side of 
Wood Street entered into a conversation with a Dispatch 
reporter. He looked a goed deal agitated and said: 

** Forabout five years on every week-day I have passed along 
that side of Wood Street at about the hour this terrible disaster 
occurred. To-day | was on my way to Fifth Avenue, and had 
reached the Chamber of Commerce building when a sudden im- 
pulse came upon me to take the other side of the street. I 
crossed over, and before I reached the sidewalk the crash came. 
Had I kept along as I was going I would have been in front of 
the Welley Building just in time to be crushed by bricks and 
falling timber. I can no more account for the action which 
probably saved my life than you can;I simply felt that I must do 
it, and I do not know that I felt even a premonition of danger.” 


.... That interesting personage of France, ‘‘ M. de Paris,’’ 
whose name is Deibler, lives in a modest quarter of Paris, 
Belleville, in a thoroughfare called Rue Vicq d’Azir. 
Here may be found a drinking saloon, differing in no par- 
ticular respect from other marchands de vin, in which the 
executioner lodges, the landlord being a jovial-looking fel- 
low, who is Deibler’s principal assistant. Deibler is a mar- 
ried man, and his wife is daughter of the individual who 
officiates at the cutting off of criminals’ heads in Algeria; 
so that the occupation is somewhat of a family one. The 
fact of the employment in which the two men are engaged 
does not prevent the bar from being well patronized; in- 
deed, it is usually crowded, Deibler adding to its attract- 
iveness by his gossipy manner in relating his experiences 
and describing the improvements he has effected in the op- 
eration of his instrument. 


....The gold and silver plate which belongs to the Duke 
of Cumberland weighs some twelve tons, and the jewels 
are valued at £400,000. The Duke’s hereditary casket in- 
cludes the famous pearls of Queen Charlotte (worth £150,- 
000), which caused nearly twenty years’ litigation between 
the Queen and the King of Hanover, as her Majesty 
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claimed them as belonging to England, while King 
maintained that they ought to have been sent pack to Han. 
over in 1837, when the connection between the two coun- 
tries ceased, as they had originally been brought from 
Hanover. Hetri mphed, and the jewels had to be surren. 
dered, to the infinite disgust and mortification of the Queen 
and Prince Albert. 


---.Luellen Haley, of Ocala, a lover of hunting, was tak. 
ing his recreation last month, in the fields northest of 
Ocala and filling bis game-bag with quail, whenan ace) 
dent happened to him that came within a hair’s breadt} 
of ending his existence. His dog had set a quail and he 
shot it, and was inthe act of drawing the trigger op 
another when a strange dog came rushing toward h 
from the rear, ran under his legs and upset the young 
sportsman, while his gun was hurled from his grasp. The 
butt hit astump, causing the weapon to discharge, and 
the charge struck Haley in the left side, tearing away 
every particle of clothing and blackening his flesh. 


-.-.Lady Eva Quin, who recently killed five tigers in Indig 
is a daughter of a deceased Earl of Mayo, and is a typical 
daughter of Ireland in her appearance. Her uncle is Lord 
Connemara, Governor of Madras, and her husband, Cap- 
tain Quin, is, or was, the Governor’s military E 
But Lady Eva will have to go shooting tigers outside the 
province of Madras, as her aunt, Lady Connemafa, objects: 
to her presencein Government House Accordingly, Lady 
Evaand Captain Quin have sailed for England, and the 
skins of the five tigers will be sent after them as soon as 
they have been cured by the furrier. 


--.-A brother of Légitime, the Haytian leader, lives in 
Pomona, Cal. 








Pebbles. 


TEA and coffee are well called ‘““uxuries of the grocer 
kind.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..-eAll men are not homeless, but some men are home 
less than others.—The Wusp. 
....The poorold King of Annam is dead. He isthe most 


notable case of suspended Annamation on record.—Phila~ 
delphia Press. 





...“‘It must be a pleasant sight,’”’ says Mrs. Snaggs, “to. 
see the President of Hayti surrounded by his black-guards,” 
—Alton Telegraph. 


..-*The churn must go,” says an agricultural ex- 
change. Of course it must,in order that the butter may 
come.—Taunton Gazette. 


..-. When itis only one minute after eight o’clock it 
past eight. When it isthirty minutes after eight it is only 
half-past eight.—Detroit Free Press. 


.... Teacher: ‘‘ Why do you not punctuate your compo 
sitions?” Pupil: ‘Because you told us the other day 
that it was vulgar to point.”—Boston Gazette. 


..«.School-Teacher: “‘ Now, Bobby, spell needle.” Bob- 
by: ‘‘ N-e-i-d-l-e, needle.”” “Wrong. There’s no ‘i” in 
needle.” ‘‘ Well, ’tain’t a good needle, then.” —Eréhange. 


....A smart country boy, hearing about burglars rais- 
ing windows, and about their ‘“‘plants,” etc., wanted to know 
“if they planted a pane of glass when they wanted to 
raise a window ?’’—Exchange. 


....Contributor to comic paper (in great alarm): * Al- 
vira, there goes a page of my manuscriptin the fire. Jerk 
it out, quick.’’ Wife (sadly but firmly): “Cyrus, you 
must take care of your own chestnuts,’’—Chicugo Tribune. 


.... Brightly: ‘‘ What would you do, Doctor, if you hada 
bad cold »”’ Doctor (crusningly): ‘‘ I’d consult a reputable 
physician, sir!’ Brightly (calmly): ‘“‘I don’t suppose you 
could tell me where I could find one, Doctor, could you?” 
—Lowell Citizen. 


...."* There are two moons this month,’ said Mrs. Wad- 
dle, who had been reading the papers while waiting for-her ~’ 
husband, who had just come home. “ Zash right,” said he, 
“zackly right. I saw ’em both ’zi come along the street.’t 
—Terre Haute Express. 


.... Polite Clerk (showing goods): ‘‘ Here is something I 
would like to call your attention to, lady. It’s the very 
latest thing out.’”” Mrs. Rounder (absently): ‘“‘ If there’s 
anything out later than my husband I’ll take it, if only 
for a curiosity.”’—Life. 


....M. Eiffel, who is building the great tower (already 
up to over 700 feet) for the coming Paris Exposition, says 
he will look for no better monument—it will be the hight 
of his ambition, asit were. It should be called the ‘‘Eiffe- 
lutin.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


...-Moses: “Cindy, whar’s my razzer?’’ Cindy? 
““W’ich one, Moses?” Moses: ‘De fightin’ one. De 
Sons ob Harmony and Fraternal Affection is gwine to 
*lect ossifers fer de ensuin’ yeah, an’ I may hab to do a lit- 
tle *lectioneerin’.””—Terre Haute Express. 


.... Hostess: ‘“* And so you really believe the moon to be 
inhabited, Professor?” Professsor Enizmachen: “ Ah, vell, 
I do not say zat, but zere is vun moon in vich zere mus’ 
be vun map.” Hostess: ‘“ And which might that be, pray?” 
** Vy ze—vat youcall it ?—-ze-honeymoon!’’—Ezehange. 


....The querist was a sprightly youth. “‘ Why would4 
barber rather shave three Irishmen than one German?” 
asked he. “You giveit up? Of course you do. Well, be 
cause he’d get forty-five cents from the three Irishmen apd — 
only fifteen cents from the German.”—Chicago Journal, 


..--An absent-minded man : th Te 
day, and wanted his boy @ pair noes. 
‘*But where’s the boy?” the . “Th E 
said the man; “I’ve left the boy at ! PUgo 
him,” and off he started for his h —London Tic 
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Music. 


ee" 
THERE was abundant interest in the musical programs 
and events of last week, altho only in respect to one inci- 
dent was there a special divergence from the rank and file 
of successive weeks of the season. On Monday Verdi’s 
“Troubadour” was repeated at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, with the same caste as in the two preceding per- 
formances oi the opera—Mrs. Schroeder-Hanfsvaeng] as 
Leonora, Mr. Julius Perotti as Manrico, and Mrs Moran- 
Olden as Azucena. On Tuesday evening, in the same 
house, au audience of very gratifying size listened to an 
enjoyable semi-concert, semi-operatic testimonial enter- 
tainment, in recognition of the jubilee year of Mr. Max 
Maretzek’s professional life—a managerial career covering 
a notably long period of time and not so very long ago con- 
eluded. A group of representative conductors—Theodore 
Tbomas, Anton Seidl, Frank van der Stuckeu and Adolf 
Neuendorff—directed a large orchestra in various selec- 
tions (Mr. Neuendorff making a long journey to this city 
totake part); and Mrs. Emma Fursch-Madi, Miss Emily 
Winavt, Mr. Max Alvary, Mr. Giuseppe Del Puente (whose 
brief selection from ‘“‘ Carmen” gave special pleasure), Miss 
Maud Powell and Mr. Rafael Joseffy were all among the 
artists cheerfully lending their abilities. Members of Mr, 
Augustin Daly’s and Mr. Dion Boucicault’s theatrical 
companies also assisted. Mr. Maretzek, erect and full of 
life and vigor, despite his being full of years, made a graceful 
and amusing little speech and led the orchestra with a firm 
hand through the accompaniment to an air from ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” sung by Mrs. Fursch-Maai. The list of singers 
(who are in great proportion all past and gone) brought to 
this country under Mr. Maretzek’s management, in the 
long day here of Italian opera, is remarkably extended. It 
outlines, in fact, the history of Italian opera absolute in 
New York, from its early beginning until within a few 
years of what, perhaps, is safely to be called its close. 

On this same evening took place, in Steinway Hall, the 
last but one of the New York concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Gericke and his band were giventheir 
usual flattering reception, and the performance of the pro- 
gram was characteristically fine. The works given, except 
one, were relatively familiar—Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” 
Overture; a Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra by Max 
Vogrich, lately composed by him; Dvérdk’s Suite in D, 
Opus 39; and Schumann’sC Major Symphony. The soloist 
was that accomplished pianist, Miss Adele aus der Ohe, 
who has been heard outside of New York this seasondunng 
her concert tour, rather than at local entertainments. 

Wednesday evening “The Huguenots” was sung once 
more at the Metropolitan. The main excuse for its further 
presentation—we say excuse, for Meyerbeer’s works have 
been given too many times this winter, especially this 
opera—being the assumption of the part of Queen 
Margaret by Mrs. Schroeder-Hanfstaengl. Mrs. Leh- 
maun-Kalisch appeared for the second time as Valentine; 
and itis worth while to sit through the prolixities of the 
earlier music to hear such a singer in the magnificent fourth 
act, where Meyerbeer reaches a climax worthy of the most 
distinguished ability and the strongest dramatic power 
pertaining to the lyric drama. Mr. Perotti was the Raoul 
de Nangis, and sang very wellindeed. It begins to look 
as if this tenor were likely to learn anumber of excellent 
things as the esthetic results of his American season, and 
to develop suddenly a taste and artistic pereeption greatly 
to his credit. Perhaps his crossing the ocean may mean a 
sea-change into something strange as well as rich. 

Thursday afternoon, Mr. Thomas offered in Chickering 
Hall a long program, including several novelties, it being his 
fourth popular matinée. The program included a prelude 
by Grammann, strong and effective in orchestration; 
a Suite in E Minor, Opus 12, by Arthur Foote, a scholarly 
composition but not striking in the subject-matter treated; 
a long concerto for the flute, by Johann Quantz (well per- 
formed by Otto Oesterle)—one of the prodigious list of sim- 
ilar works (about three hundred altogether) from the pen 
of the old Berlin flautist, an admirer and contemporary of 
Handel,and concert-conductor to Frederick the Great. There 
was also a suite of short pieces, arranged, by Tschaikowski, 
entitled ‘‘ Mozartiana‘’’ in which the familiar ‘Ave 
Verum ” is instrumentally treated, and not with good re- 
sults; the orchestral version of Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March”; 
Dv6rdk’s “Scherzo Cappricioso”’; the prelude to ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,’’ and the little garden chorus in “‘Parsifal.’’ There was 
surely plenty of music in this scheme to suit the taste of all 
kinds of auditors, and the performance of each number 
under Mr. Thomas was a pleasure. 

The Society Symphony gave a delightful program on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening. The symphony was 
Raff’s romantic ‘‘ Lenore,’ always a favorite one, and 
two additional orchestral pieces were the ‘Siegfried Idyl”’ 
of Wagner; and Liszt’s *‘ Mazeppa,’”’ which is among the 
best of his poemes symphoniques. The “‘ Danse Macabre,” 
also by Liszt,a fantasia for piano and orchestra (and not 
to be confounded with the work of the same name by Saint 
Saens) was to have been played also, but the soloist in the 
Piano forte part, Mr. Alexander Lambort, was unable to 
play, owing to an accident to his finger. Mrs. Kalisch- 
Lehmann sang a Mozart aria, and the “Erl-King,” of Schu- 
bert, creating a genuine furore of admiration after the 
aria, and receiving some seven or eight recalls. Both at 
the afternoon rehearsal and Saturday night the au- 
diences were large—altho the severe rain must have 
kept away many persons from the concert. 

On Friday evening, at the Metropolitan, the first per- 
formance this winter of Wagner’s “ Valkyr,” an inci- 
dent necessarily delayed for some weeks, proved a in- 
teresting occasion. Mr. Peretti appeared as Siegmund, and 
made a notably satisfactory and, in many points, artistic 
representative of the Vilsung. He sang with his best vol- 
ume of voice, and he acted intelligently, naturally and 
forcefally. Mrs. Moran-Olden’s Brinnhilde was a dis- 
tinetly fine performance that fully attested the justice of 





critics. In the third act, with the scene of the reproof from 
Wotan and her subjection to the god’s decree of the mag- 
ical sleep that is to be the punishment for her disobedience, 
Mrs. Moran-Olden made a splendid impression, and ap- 
peared to the greatest advantage since her American en- 
gagement. The part of Sieglinde was sung on this occa- 
sion by Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch. ® is not one adapted to 
her dramatic style or her physique. She was in fine voice, 
however, and sang with perfect taste. Mr. Fischer was, as 
usual, Wotan, Miss Reil a tolerable Fricka, and Mr. Weiss 
a considerably worse Hunding than that inhospitable per- 
sonage should be, even if the rule be set up that a bad 
character should be given to asinger with a bad voice. Itis 
announced that the sale of subscription tickets for the 
forthcoming consecutive’ performances of the Nibelungen 
Tetralogy is now open to the public, and persons desir- 
ing seats for the series can apply by letter or telegraph, 
Musical people from Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Balti- 
more and other convenient cities have signified their in- 
tention of coming on to this cyclus of the Ring dramas. 








Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


ON Wednesday of last week the eleetoral vote was 
counted before the two houses of Congress in joint session. 
Senator Ingalls presided and announced the result in the 
following words: 

“The state of the vote for President of the United States, as 
delivered to the President of the Senate, is as follows: The 
whole number of the Electors appointed to vote for President of 
the United States is 401, of which a majority is 201. Benjamin 
Harrison, of the State of Indiana, has received for President of 
the United States 233 votes, and Grover Cleveland, of the State 
of New York, has received 168 votes. The state of the vote for 
Vice-President of the United States, as delivered to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, is as follows: The whole number of the 
Electors appointed to vote for Vice-President of the United 
States is 401, of which a majority is 261. Levi P. Morton,of the 
State of New York, has received 233 votes, and Allen G. Thur- 
man, of the State of Ohio, has received 168 votes. Thisannounce- 
ment of the state of the vote by the President of the Senate is, 
by law, a sufficient declaraticn that Benjamin Harrison, of the 
State of Indiana, is elected President of the United States, and 
that Levi P..Morton, of the State of New York, is elected Vice- 
President of the United States, each for the term beginning 
March 4th, 1889, and will be entered, together with a list of the 
votes, on the Journals of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.” . 

....The steamship “ Mariposa,” from Australia and the 
Samoan Islands, arrived in San Francisco on Saturday 
last. Among her passengers is John C. Klein, the Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondent, who has figured in the Ber- 
lin dispatches as having led the natives in the recent bat- 
tle with the Germans in Samoa, but who claims to have 
witnessed the fight as non-combatant in his. capacity as 
correspondent. When martial law was declared on the 
islands by the Germans an attempt was made by the latter 
to seize Klein; but he was rescued by the Americans and 
took passage on the Oceanic steamer ‘‘ Mariposa”’ for San 
Francisco. When the “ Mariposa” left Samoa the islands 
were still under martial law and German aggression had 
become very marked, and is claimed to have been directed 
against Americans as well as aatives. The “‘Mariposa’”’ 
left the Samoan Islands on February ist. On that date 
none of the American men-of-war ordered to go to the is- 
lands had arrived ; and the Germans, under the operation 
of martial law, were in complete control of the islands, 
and had begun to search all vessels in Samoan waters. 


....Cabinet speculations are now made with a certain 
degree of certainty. It is generally conceded that Mr. 
Blaine will be Secretary of State, Mr. Windom Secretary 
of the Treasury, Ex-Governor Rusk Secretary of War and 
Mr. Wanamaker Postmaster-General. Here the certainty 
seems to end, but the most prominent names mentioned for 
Attorney-General are W. H. H. Miller of Indiana and 
Judge John Baxter of Tennessee; for Secretary of the 
Navy, John R. Thomas of Illinois and Thomas C. Platt or 
New York; for Secretary of the Interior,Gen. John W. 
Noble of Missouri and Charles Foster of Ohio; for Secretary 
of Agriculture, Warner Miller of New York and Senator 
Palmer of Michigan. 





...-Itis said at the State Department. at Washington 
that there is no desire on the part of the President or Sec- 
retary Bayard to embarrass the incoming Administration 
with respect toits Samoan policy. It is not likely that the 
present Administration will select the American represen- 
tative at the proposed conference at Berlin, ortake any ac- 
tion whatever which might tend to commit the next Ad- 
- ministration. 


....-The Park Central Hotel of Hartford, Conn., was 
leveled to the ground at five o’clock Monday morning by 
the explosion of the boiler in the basement. It is estimated 
that there were fifty guests in the house at the time. As 
we go to pressit is reported that twenty lives were lost. 


....-The House of Representatives on Thursday of last 
week, by a vote of 135 to 106, excluded New Mexico from 
the Territorial Admission Bill, and adopted an amend- 
ment providing for the division of Dakota without submit- 
ting the question to its people. 





FOREIGN. 

....The German White-book on Samoa was presented in 
the German Reichstag on Friday last. After an account 
of the attack upon the Germans on December 18th, comes 
a telegram from Count Herbert Bismarck, dated January 
1st, 1889, to the German Ministers at Washington and Lon- 
don, directing them to inform Secretary Bayard and Lord 
Salisbury respecting the attack, and ordering the Minister 
at Washington to complain to the United States Govern- 
ment that the Ainerican Klein was prominent in the fight- 





he good words given her representation by German 


Germany adhered to her treaties and would respect the 

rights founded thereon, and they were to appeal to beth 

Governments to co-operate actively with Germany aud re- 

establish tranquillity. On January 8th Count Herbert 

Bismarck telegraphed to the German Consul at Apia that 

on account of an agreement with the United States and 

Great Britain the annexation of Samoa by Germany was 

outof the question. A document dated February 2d, which 

was sent by Count Herbert Bismarck to Admiral Baron 

von der Goltz, Chief of the German Admiralty, says: 

“ Germa ty is not at war with Samoa, as the term is understood 
by internayional law, but she regards Tamasece as the righ tiul 
ruler and P ataafa as a rebel against whom and his followers re- 
taliation iaust be enforced. Any one standing by them is a pro- 
moter of the conflict between them and the Germans and must 
take the consequences.” 

A detailed report from the German Consul at Apia is 
given, in which he says that on December 19th Mataafa, in 
a humble letter, sought to open negotiations with the Con- 
sul, but would not surrender himself, altho pledges were 
given that his life would be spared. Ina subsequent letter 
Mataafa promises to surrender in the presence of the Brit- 
ish and American Consuls. The German Consul declined 
to entertain the offer. On November 24th Prince Bismarck 
sent a telegram saying that if the vindication of Tamasese 
was impossible, the utmost advances should be made to 
reconcile him with Mataafa, In January, 1889, Prince Bis- 
marck notified Dr. Knappe that reprisals were necessary, 
but only such as were consonant with the treaties with 
England and America. The Chancellor said: ‘‘ Because 
Mataafa assaulted Tamasese we shall interfere only by 
succoring Tamasese.’’ Prince Bismarck charged Dr. 
Knappe to entreat the other foreign consuls to combine in 
order to restore peace. 


.-.. The testimony of Mr. Soames, solicitor for the Lon- 
don Times, before the Parnell Commission last week, re- 
vived the flagging interest in the proceedings. Mr. Soames 
produced five alleged Parnell letters which be bad re- 
ceived from Mr. Macdonald, the manager of the Times, 
who obtained them from Houston, Secretary of the Irish 
Loyal Union, who got them from Richard Pigott, former- 
ly a Land Leaguer, but recently said to have a grudge 
against Mr. Parnell. The Times paid Houston for the let- 
ters altogether £3,000, but paid Pigott only £40 or £50. 
Mr. Soames said that no bargain was made when the let- 
ters wsre first brought to the Times. Their genuineness 
was to be tested before any payment was made. Mr. 
Soames said Pigott told him of interviews he had with 
George Lewis, Mr. Parnell’s solicitor, and Mr. Labouchere. 
The latter sent Pigott several £10 notes. One of these 
notes was forwarded to Ireland and there redirected to 
London. Witness produced a copy of the letter which ac- 
companied; it. It had never occurred to witness to ask 
Pigott how he had acquired the letters. Neither had he 
asked Houston. Pigott showed witness a letter from So- 
licitor Lewis accusing him (Pigott) of having admitted that 
he forged the letters, and his reply; whereupon wit- 
ness required that the statutory declaration be made, in 
which Pigott detailed all the communications between 
himself and Solicitor Lewis, including the offer of £1,000 
by Mr. Lewis, on behalf of Mr. Labouchere, if he would 
swear that he had forged the letters. Besides Mr. Englis, 
Mr. Soames said the Times engaged Messrs. Birch and 
Ellisas experts. He had never promised Pigott sixpence, 
but knew that Pigott had asked Houston for £5,000 on the 
ground that it would be impossible for him to live in Dub- 
lin after giving evidence ior the Times, and that he waut- 
ed to make some provision for himself. Witness told him 
he could not listen to such a suggestion, but that he (Pig- 
ott) might rest satisfied that the Times would never see 
him ruined through his honestly testifying to all he knew. 
The portion of the testimony implicating Mr. Labou- 
chere produced the greatest sensation, This gentleman 
has refused to be interviewed or say anything until called. 
to the witness stand. 


...-On Wednesday last the French Senate, by a vote of 
228 to 52, adopted the bill providing for the re-establish- 
ment of the scrutin d’arrondissement system of election 
The next day the question of the revision of the Constitu 
tion came up in the Chamber of Deputies. Count de Du- 
ville Maillefeu moved that the debate on the subject be ad- 
journed. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Govern- 
ment, the motion was adopted by a vote of 307 to 218. 
Premier Floquet thereupon announced that the Ministry 
wouldimmediately resign. Immediately after M. Floquet’s 
announcement in the Chamber of Deputies, all the mem- 
bers of the Ministry sent their resignations to President 
Carnot. M. Méline was, on Friday, called to form a Cabi- 
net. After the resignations of the Ministry General Bou- 
langer issued a manifesto, in which he claims credit for his 
party for “ the overthrow of a discredited Ministry that was 
attempting to,snare the country by the comedy of a proposal 
to revise the Constitution, which, if passed by the Cham 
ber, the Ministry well knew would be rejected by the 
Senate.’’ He proceeds: 

“We would not- allow the Cabinet thus to deceive universal 
suffrage and to consecrate its usurpation by doing the work of a 
constituent assembly. The fall of this ill-omened Ministry 
which had already planned laws for the restriction of liberty, 
will be a relief to the public conscience. It is a step further 
toward a dissolution of the Chamber and the convocation of a 
constituent assembly. After the vote on the Scrutin d’ Arron- 
dissement Bill, which, in its authors’ minds, was nothing more 
than a blow dealt at universal suffrage, the electoral period has 
commenced. It is for the country tospeak. Viveia République!” 


....In the Spanish Cortes at Madrid, on Saturday last, 
Prime Minister Sagasta created a sensation by a speech, 
in which he proposed a large reduction of the army esti- 
mates in order to permit a reduction of taxation without 
reversing the Liberal party’s free-trade policy. He de- 


clared that the time bad arrived when Spain must devote 
her whole attention to «concmical matiers in preference 
to military and vaval affairs; and that for a nation that 
harbored no warlike designs armamepts were not needed. 

he is a good stroke of policy on the 





ing. The Ministers were further instructed to declare that 


The speech is consid 
part of the Prime Minister. 
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THE SEXTON OF ST. THOMAS. 


IN answer to an inquiry from us, Mr. Benjamin W. 
Williams, sexton of St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church, in 
this city, declares that he has been misquoted in the pap- 
ers, and that he never said that strangers are not welcome, 
nor that our Lord himself, if he were to make his appear- 
ance at the church in the garb of his station as a work- 
ingman, as he did on earth, would not be welcomed. All 
he does is to reserve the seats for those who own them 
and pay for them, and if any rude visitor, or religious 
tramp squats in a seat when his back is turned he makes 
him get up and wait until the regular seat-holders have 
come, after which time he seats all the visitors he 
can. Wedo not see how any one can complain that a 
club who have got up a weekly religious service or enter- 
tainment for themselves, for which they pay the neces- 
sary fees, should claim the right to the first and best 
service; and if there is any accommodation afterward 
for anybody else it is a matter of free grace if such out- 
siders are allowed to enjoy the privilege of the club. 
But it isa very serious question whether such a club 
has a right to call itself a Christian church. There was 
in Christ’s time neither temple nor synagogue in Pales- 
tine in which he would have had to depend on the cour- 
tesy of the sexton for the privilege of its hospitality. 
His dusty working-clothes or his poverty would have 
made him unwelcome nowhere. Theearly Church had 
free seats for everybody, even if it did sometimes put 
rich strangers, with gold rings and costly apparel, into 
the choicest of the free seats, and put the poor man in 
mean apparel in the poorer seats; but the seats were all 
free, and even this partiality was rebuked, we remem- 
ber how severely, by the Apostle James. 

The proprietary right to seats in church is a modern 
corruption, unimagined in apostolic times. It organizes 
precisely what James rebuked. It gives the best seats 
to the rich, and the inferior seats to the poor. It classi- 
fies believers in the house of God by their wealth. In 
our cities it puts rich people together in one church, 
and poor people together in another church, or shuts 
them out of church entirely. The argument for it is 
that it is the only practicable way to carry on a church. 
Of course that is false. It is not the reason, but the ex- 
cuse. Perhaps if we must make religion expensive we 
must confine its benefits to rich people who can afford 
the luxury; but such a religion is not Christian. Pro- 








and will not be known in the Millenium. They are a 
convenience of a self-seeking, proud, seclusive age. The 
true Church is democratic in its equality of fraternity. 

It is to be considered whether a church which is not a 
church, but a club, has a right to ask the State to relieve 
it of taxation. If there be any excuse for not taxing a 
church it is because it is @ public benefit. But if it is a 
private benefit why should it not pay texes like any 
other private club? If the rich are bound to have their 
private and extravagant religion all by themselves, 
then why not let them pay all its expenses, and not ask 
the public, the poor public that are shut out of their 
religious club-houses, to heip them pay for the protec- 
tion they receive from the State? It is a serious ques- 
tion, if any churches should have their taxes remitted, 
whether this rebate should be allowed to any except 
those whose pews are free to the public. 

We would not be understood as intimating that most 
churches, even those that sell or rent their pews, are not 
glad to accommodate any strangers with seats who 
are willing to come. They certainly are. But 
some are so scantily attended that they need to fill up 
their empty spaces with all the visitors they can get 
tocome. Especially are they glad to do this in hope 
that the strangers will attach themselves permanently 
and help bear the expense. The object is not wholly 
unselfish. We all know how recruits are often sought 
with an eagerness exactly proportioned to the length of 
their purse. The chapter of the Epistle of James is 
stimulating reading at a time when we have reduced to 
a system the financial grading of our church attend- 
ants. 


»— 


HOUSE TO HOUSE WORK. 


PaUL, during his third missionary tour, spent three 
years in the City of Ephesus, and there planted the 
church to which he afterward wrote one of his Epistles. 
He began the work by first preaching Christ in a Jewish 
synagogue ; and when the Jews, as a class, ‘‘ were hard- 
ened and believed not,” and ‘‘ spake evil of that way 
before the multitude,” he left the synagogue, and there- 
after by ‘‘ the space of two years” continued ‘‘ daily” to 
speak for Christ ‘‘ in the school,” or lecture-room “ of 
one Tyrannus.” The result was that large numbers, in- 
cluding Jews and Gentiles, ‘‘ heard the word of the 
Lord” from the lips of this faithful missionary. 

When the apostle met the elders of this church at 
Miletus, while he was on his way for the last time to 
Jerusalem, he called their attention to his ministry in 
Ephesus, and said that he had ‘‘ kept back nothing that 
was profitable unto” them, and that he had taught them 
‘** publicly, and from house to ;house, testifying, both to 
the Jews and also to the Greeks, repentance toward God 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” He had done 
this work so faithfully that he also said: ‘‘ Wherefore,l 
take you to record this day that Iam pure from the 
blood of allmen. For 1 have not shunned to declare 
unto you all the counsel of God.” While thus engaged 
in preaching the Gospel, the apostle, as he expressly 
declares, supplied his own necessities by working with 
his own hands, probably at the business of tent-mak- 
ing, since he understood this trade. 

It is easy to see that Paul was a very busy man while 
at Ephesus. He not only worked with his own hands, 
but he also “‘ putlicly ” taught the people in the lecture- 
room of Tyrannus, and te this added teaching and 
preaching in a private manner ‘* from house to house.” 
Put all these items together and they set before us a 
Christian worker of the very highest order and the most 
untiring industry. Ministers of the Gospel, elders and 
deacons of churches, private Christians, whether male 
or female, would do well to emphasize in their thoughts 
the *‘ house to house” character of the apostle’s mission- 
ary labors in Ephesus. His work was not ended when 
he had addressed the people *‘ publicly.” He sought 
private interviews with them, and probably with many 
persons who had not heard his preaching. He did not 
wait for them to call on him at his lodgings, but rather 
went to them, and did so ‘from house to house.” He, 
tound time enough, amid his other pressing engage-. 
ments, to do this work; and, as we cannot doubt, this 
kind of labor was one means of his great successes in win- 
ning souls to Christ in Ephesus. See that man of God 
in the daytime, in the night-time, in wet weather and 
dry weather, amid summer heats and winter blasts, at 
all times, improving every opportunity and adopting 
every method available to him for getting Christ and 
his salvation before the minds and into the hearts of the 
people. He was in Ephesus on the Lord’s business, and 
he attended to it while there, leaving no stone unturned 
in the great work of preaching ‘‘ the kingdom of God,” 
thus imitating his Lord, who, when on earth, ‘‘ went 
about doing good.” 

We would not undervalue the formal and stated 
preaching of the Gospel in the pulpit on the Sabbath 
Day; and yet all ministers should remember that there 
is a *‘ house to house” work for them to do, and in the 
doing of which they will add greatly to their power 
and usefulness. Pastoral visitation ‘‘from house to 
house,” not merely to keep up friendly relations with 
the people and court their good feelings, but for the 
express purpose of inquiring into their spiritual con- 
dition, speaking to them ‘‘ of the things pertaining to 
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a duty and a privilege. No minister should have go 
many outside engagements, or so many popular lectures 
to deliver, that he can really find no time for this ger. 
vice; and surely no minister should be so learnedly 
stiff and inaccessible that he cannot bring himself down 
to the colloquial familiarities of individual conversation 
with men and women about the affairs of the soul. Tuere 
is a power in such conversation that Paul wielded in 
the cause of his Lord, and every minister should ac- 
quire the art of wielding the same power and have the 
heart to doso. Some ministers who can preach splen- 
did sermons, are, nevertheless, very poor visitors 
‘from house to house” for religious purposes. They 
are not in sympathy with this kind of work, and almost 
wholly without the practice. The fault is a serious one, 
and the loss of influence thereby much greater than 
they are aware of. We commend to their special 
attention what Paul says of his labors in Ephesus, 
This work, however, is not to be exclusively confined 
to ministers. There is no good reason why church offi- 
cers and church-members, whether male or female, 
should not be “‘ house to house ” visitors in the cause of 
Christ, and seek in this way to impress the supreme im- 
portance of spiritual things upon those with whom they 


‘are acquainted, or with whom they may easily make 


themselves acquainted. Christians, in seasons of revi- 
val, are very apt to open their lips, and set their tongues 
in motion, and speak not only to each other, but also to 
the impenitent, in regard to the“ great salvation”; ahd 
it is in this way that they promote revivals and do good 
to the souls of men. They then do what to some extent 
at least they can do at all times. The ‘‘ house to house” 
work is as practicable to a Christian at any time as it 
was to Paulin Ephesus. Allhe needs is the Apostle’s 
zeal for the work. Having this, he will find the time in 
which todo the work; and by practice he will become 
a spiritual artist in talking with others about religion. 
He will learn how to introduce the subject, how to ap- 
proach men with this theme on his lips, what to say, how 
much to say, and how to adjust his conversation to the 
condition and wants of others. Practice here, as in 
other things, makes perfect. There is a vast power in 
the Church of Christ unproductive and unfelt, not be- 
cause its exercise is not practicable, but simply because 
it is not brought into action in the “‘ house to house” ef- 
forts which Paul made at Ephesus. Politicians, in run- 
ning election campaigns, sometimes adopt what they 
call a ‘‘house to house canvass” for voters,visiting every 
voter, giving him political tracts and documents, and 
thus seeking to influence his action. This is done fof 
purely party purposes. Why should not Christians 

evince equal zeal in the cause of their Master ? They 

have tongues, and they cau use them. They have infiu- 

ence, and can use it. What Christ wants, and what they 

ought cheerfully to give, is the use of these tongues and 
the exercise of this influeuce for him. 

Think of these points, ye men and women of God, 
whether you are by profession preachers of the Gospel, 
or private Christians. Ask yourselves in all sober ear- 
nestness whether you are making the best use of the 
powers that God has given you. Are you living for 
Christ with that supremacy of devotement and constan- 
cy of effort that were so conspicuous in the missionary 
career of the great Apostle to the Gentiles? You will 
live but one life in this world, and you should put into 
that one life the greatest amount of usefulnes? that is 
possible to you. 


» 


THE ANDOVER TRUST AND THE ANDOVER 
TRUSTEES. 


Tue fact that the Board of Trustees of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary have refused to allow the necessary 
legal expenses of the Board of Visitors to be paid from 
the funds of the Seminary has just been made known. 
It is not, however, a recent decision; it was resolved 
upon some time ago; but it has now been communicated 
to the Visitors in written form. The Visitors are called 
into court as defendants in two cases—first, in the appeal 
of Professor Smyth against their action in removing 
him from his chair in the Faculty; second, in the suit of 
the Board of Trustees to abolish thé Board of Visitors. 

The Board of Visitors was created by the Founders of 
the Seminary to be, in the language of the statntes, ‘‘ as 
in our place and stead the guardians, overseers and 
protectors of this our Foundation,” to the end ‘that 
we may effectuully guard the same [the trust] in all fu- 
ture time,against all perversion or thesmallest avoidance 
of our true design.” The Boara of Trustees solemnly ac- 
cepted the trust in 1808 *‘ for the purpose and upon the 
terms and conditions expressed ” in the statutes. One 
of the statutes reads thus: 

‘“*At all meetings of the Visitors decent entertainment 
shall be made by direction of the Board, and at the ex- 
pense of the Foundation; and all other necessary expenses 
attending the management of this Foundation shall be de- 
frayed out of the income of the said Fund.” 

The expenses involved in the defense of their actionin 
removing Professor Smyth, who has appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the state in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the statutes, are certainly “‘ necessary expenses,” 
within the meaning of the statute, and so are those at- 
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tending the defense of their right of existence, so 
audaciously questioned by the Board of Trustees. All 
these expenses, and they have been quite heavy, the 
Board of Visitors have been compelled to pay out of 
theirown pockets. The Board of Trustees have had ex- 
penses too, whether “‘ necessary ” or not is a matter of 
opinion. They filed a bill in equity, strange as it 
may seem, to abolish the Board of Visitors. 
There were expenses connected with that. Did 
the Trustees pay them out of their own pockets? 
Not atall. They paid them, as we are informed, out of 
the funds of the Seminary, including a fee of $500 to 
one of their own number for drawing up the bill. That 
act was very liberal,on the part of the Trustees; but it is 
not so clear that it was either right or just. 

Who are the Visitors? They are, in legal succession, 
the Founders. The Founders ordained that the Visitors 
should be ‘‘in our place and stead.” Who are the 
Founders? Those who provided the funds. It cannot 
be denied that they had the right to lay down the terms 
and conditions on which those funds should be admin- 
istered. Who are the Trustees? The custodians of the 
funds and property provided by the Founders. They 
did not create the Foundations, they did not provide 
the Funds; they simply accepted a trust, and they <c- 
cepted that trust on the terms and conditions laid down 
by the Founders, and these Founders also created the 
Board of Visitors to see that these terms and conditions 
were respected, and that the true intent of the Founda- 
tion was carried out. , 

By what right, then, do the Trustees assume to disre- 
gard the wishes and violate the statutes of the Found- 
ers? They are not the Founders; nor are they in the 
‘stead and place” of the Founders. That is what the 
Visitors are. The Trustees are the custodians of a 
trust, accepted under the terms and conditions imposed 
by the Founders. They deem it right and proper to 
use the funds intrusted to them to attack the trust com 
mitted tothem. They deem it wrong for the Visitors, 
acting in the stead of the Founders, to use those funds 
to defend the trust created by the Founders. This 
principle, if carried out, would make all trusts and all 
wills, not solemn obligations to be faithfully adhered 
to, but obligations to be regarded or disregarded, as may 
be most convenient. The other day a caveat was filed 
against a will because the lady who made it had 
changed her mind and appointed somebody else a; 
executor. The aggrieved gentleman thought it his duty 
to make a contest to vindicate his ‘‘ financial reputa- 
tion.” The Andover trustees want to vindicate, we sus- 
pect, the Andover Theology. That which requires to be 

vindicated by any such method as this, whether it be a 

“ financial reputation” or a Theology, is already beyond 
the stage at which vindication is either useful or 
possible. 

The act of the Trustees in refusing to pay the necessary 
expenses of the Board of Visitors in defending their right 
to exist and to act under the statutes of the Seminary, if 
‘a sound principle either of law or equity, would lead our 
probate courts to grant contestants of a will, however 
shadowy their right of contest, all the money they needed 
to break the will, and compel the executors to defend it 
at their own cost. We trust that the law of Massachu- 
setts has more common honesty than the principle which 
the Trustees seem to have adopted in defense of the 
Andover Theology. 


“THY SALVATION.” 


In Luke’s account of the presentation of Jesus at the 
Temple, the most interesting detail is that of the ap- 
pearance and testimony of the aged Simeon. There is 
in this grandly simple character a threefold picture: the 
true character of a child of God, an intelligent witness 
to Jesus Christ, and the description of the happy and 
peaceful way in which a saved man may depart out of 
this world to be with the Lord. 

Just and devout, he was full of faith; for he was look- 
ing for the consolation of Israel. But in addition to 
this we read that the Holy Ghost was upon him. We 
suppose this expression is equivalent to that descriptive 
of the experiences of other New Testament saints, of 
whom it is said they were *‘ filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
This statement follows the description of his character, 
namely, that he was a just and devout man, honest in all 
his transactions with man and pious in his attitude 
toward God. May we not infer that it ison such and on 
such only that the Holy Ghost abides? Is there nota 
suggestion here that if we would be anointed with the 
Holy Ghost we must live justly with men and devoutly 
before God? There are so many Christians who are 
sighing for spiritual power, and they seek it by frantic 
spasms of prayer and special waiting on God. We do 
not say that they ought not to pray and wait on God 
for the Holy Ghost to come upon them in power; but 
we suggest that mere prayer and waiting will not induce 
this heavenly gift, unless there is an upright walk and 
an humble one before God and men. We are sure that 
it is the * good man” who is full of faith and tae Holy 
Ghost rather than the mere ecstatic man. The return 
of God to his people in manifestations of spiritual 
power was first noted in connection with the angel 
Gabriel’s visit to Zacharias, the father of John the 








ordinances of the Lord blameless.” The same was true 
of Elizabeth. Itis tosuch that the Lord appears, and 
to such that the Holy Ghost comes to abide. We 
would not say that these are meritorious conditions, but 
certainly that they are necessary conditions. The first 
gentile upon whom the Holy Ghost fell after Pentecost 
was Cornelius who was ‘‘a devout man and one that 
feared God with all his house.” 

It is interesting to note the blessings which accrued 
to Simeon from the fact of the presence of the Holy 
Ghost, and learn what advantages there may be to us who 
may in like manner have that Holy Anointing abiding 
onus. For are not ail these ancient saints set before us 
in the Word for the purpose of showing us in the con- 
crete how the Spirit of God works his grace in our 
hearts and through our lives? Four things are said to 
have been done for Simeon by the Holy Spirit. 

First. He showed him the Lord’s Christ. The mass of 
the Jews were looking for a political Messiah who should 
lead them against their enemies and deliver their nation 
out of the hands of the Romans; but Simeon had seen 
other things out of the Word concerning the Christ. He 
had seen the “‘ child given and the son born,” and so 
was prepared to recognize the Christ in the little child 
which Mary brought to the Temple. We only empha- 
size this because it is important for us to learn that 
‘*the secret of the Lord is with them that fear him.” 
The Bible contains the open secret of the Lord on all 
matters referring to our salvation, but there is a way of 
misreading the Scriptures and missing a sight of Jesus 
in them. It was not till after Paul’s conversion that he 
was enabled to convince the Jews mightily out of the 
Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ of God, It is the 
office of the Holy Spirit to ‘‘take of the things of 
Christ and show them unto us.” How much we miss 
out of our Bible reading because we have not the pres- 
ence of that Divine Interpreter with us, 

Second. He led him to Jesus as soon as he appeared 
in the temple. It is not stated how the Holy Spirit 
worked on the mind of Simeon, nor is it essential that 
we should know. It is enough that “he came by the 
Spirit into the temple,” and there found the child Jesus. 
The operations of the Spirit are both conscious and ua- 
conscious. In that few cases we suppose are sinners 
conscious of the Spirit’s presence and work in and on 
their heart and minds, tho we know that ‘“‘no man cometh 
to” Christ, ‘‘ except he be drawn,” and ‘‘ no man can say 
that Jesus is Lord but by the Spirit.” It is one of the evil 
habits of our mind that we insist on the conscious presence 
of the Holy Ghost before we will recognize his work. 
Every movement of mind and heart toward God 4nd 
Christ is the result of the Spirit’s work. Every good 
impulse comes from him. Let us thankfully and 
gladly acknowledge him then in all ways in which we 
find ourselves influenced toward Jesus and his s€rvice. 

Third. He moved him to embrace Christ. No sconer 
did he see.the child and recognize him than he * took 
him in his arms.” This is a distinct step in advance on 
thelest one. He was not content with seeing Jesus, but 
he must have him in his arms and lay him upon his 
heart. Can we not see in this the work of the Spirit in 
bringing about that personal faith in Christ which im- 
plies personal union with him. Jesus came to Simeon 
and Simeon received him. Many are brought so far, 
that they see and even acknowledge Jesus to be the 
Christ, but they do not embrace him; but not to do this 
is to come short of salvation; forit is only he that hath 
the Son that hath life. 

Fourth. He led him to an open confcssion of Christ, 
and to a public testimony to him. When the Saviour 
is seen and received by faith, the spirit of testimony is 
aroused. ‘‘Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” If Christ is really received the 
receiver will sooner or later speak foith his praise in 
open-mouthed confession. We have little confidence in 
the witness which a life can give, if sometimes that 
witness does not fall from the lips. Thus did Simeon: 
He saw, he came to, he embraced, and openly con- 
fessed Christ as his salvation. 


- 


A SOUTHERN POLICY. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND is represented as expressing 
especial gratification ‘‘ at the effect of his Administra- 
tion on the prosperity and happiness of the Southern 
people,” and as deprecating ‘‘ strongly the revival of an- 
imosities which were supposed to be dead and buried.” 
This last is a dignified way of referring to the ‘‘ waving 
of the bloody shirt.” Both expressions really point to the 
bloody scenes and passions of the Civil War, and these 
nobody is trying to revive. Attempts todo this were 
long ago discredited by all decent people, without re- 
gard to section or party. 

The issue of to-day does not concern what the South 
did during the war and reconstruction periods and sub- 
sequently; but what was done in the South last Novem- 
ber, whatis done there almost daily. The assassination 
of Powell Clayton is not an old and forgotten crime; por 
is the hunting down of Negroes with shot-guns, in Wa- 
halak, Migs.; nor the terrible outrages at New Iberia, 





are bloody events and they are events of the present pe- 
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ciation, and who demand, in the interests of justice and 
humanity and decent government, that they be pun- 
ished, are stigmatized for ‘‘ waving the bloody shirt,” or 
reviving old animosities. That is the way the debate in 
Congress last week on the Smalls*Elliott case was char- 
acterized in many Democratic newspapers. 

The Southern question, so-called, is not to be protected 
by the use of a misleading and opprobrious epithet. No- 
body likes to be accused of trying to tear open the wounds 
of the war; but just and brave men, who know that 
constitutional and manhood rights are now in jeopardy 
in parts of the South will bear reproach unjustly rather 
than keep silent when it is their duty to speak and act., 

The offenses for which several states in the South are 


arraigned are suppression of the ballot, and oppression of 
the Negro. gs which strike at the foun- 
dations of our system of government and threaten its 
very existence. Law and order, justice, civil_rights, 


humanity are all disfégarded in the way offending Ne- 
foes are beaten, shot, hung, driven from their homes, 


“cheated out of their electoral rights, denied the privilege 


of free speech. A Northern gentleman passing through 

New Iberia, La., recently, was horrified to learn that a 
Negro had just been cut down from the timbers of a 
raiiroad bridge'to which he had heen hanged the night 
before. The Negro had been ordered to leave town on 
an hour’s notice. He left; but as he had considerable 
property, none of which he was able to take with him, he 
returned at night to get some of it, and was caught and 
hung. In Wilkes County, Ala., two Negroes against whom 
the whites had some grudge were tied together, some 
months ago, and drowned. Recently the grand jury be- 
gan to investigate the case, and witnesses who knew too 
much about it, had to take refuge in flight. Colored 
school-teachers have also had to leave the neighborhood. 
Volumes could be filled with accounts of outages like 
these. They are not sporadic cases. The New Orleans 
Picayune, speaking of the ‘‘ disturbance,” as it culls, it at 
New Iberia, says that ‘‘ murders and violence” are *‘ too 
common for the people to be worried over a case of 
bloodshed in a distant part of a distant Southern state.” 

As to the conspiracy to defraud the Negro of Lis fran- 
chise, it is too open and avowed to be a subject of dis- 
pute or proof. Men like Senator Morgan, of Alabama, 
speaking for the South, say that the South will not sub- 
mit to the domination of Negro majorities This means 
that wherever Negro voters outnumber white voters 
Negro ballots shall not be cast, or, if cast, shall not be 
counted. This is an open attack upon the Constitution 
of the United States and constitutional rights; and we 
dare not ignore the challenge, if we would. Some of 
the Northern papers have ridiculed the idea of a South- 
ern policy as ascribed to General Harrison. Howcan the 
President, it is asked, have a policy toward the South 
under the Constitution any more than toward the North 
or the West? What can the President do? 

The President can do much, indirectly. He can call 
the attention of Congress to the state of affairs in the 
South. He can recommend legislation, under the Con- 
stitutional guarantee of a Republican form of govern- 
ment in the states, for the protection of the electoral 
rights of citizens of the United States. He can direct the 
attention of the whole country to the subject again and 
again, and arouse public opinion on this vital point. If 
we have a President who sees these wrongs in the South 
and feels that they are dangerous to the “ prosperity and 
happiness” of the whole country we shall have a more 
alert Congress, which can at least correct some of the 
enormous frauds in Congressional elections. 

We bave no doubt that General Harrison will have a 
Southern policy—and a wise one; and we hope he will 
have a policy also as to bribery and corruption in presi- 
dential and congressional elections in the Northern and 
Western States, wherever wrong practices exist. The 
President should never be without a policy in favor of 
the maintenance of Constitutional Government and 
Constitutional rights. 


THE PARNELL LETTERS. 








THE last week arid the present are the culmination of 
excitement in the Parnell investigation. It will be re- 
membered that there is no question of great outrages in 
Ireland, nor of other illegal organizations besides the 
Land League, whose purposes are violence and murder, 
and which have their headquarters in this country. The 
real question is, whether the Irish leaders, and especially 
Mr, Parnell, the acknowledged chief of them, were in 
intimate terms of consultation with these lawless or- 
ganizations, and whether certain letters from Mr. Par- 
nell, which indicated his relation to these murderers, and 
which were published iu fac-simile by the London Times, 
are genuine or not. Mr. Parnell has declared them for- 
geries; The Times continues to assert and now under- 
takes to prove that they are genuine. Relying on Mr. 
Parnell’s denial of their genuineness, Mr. Gladstone has 
used very strong language. It will be recalled that he 
said, last August, that if the famous letters could be 
proved to be written by Parnell, not only would he be 
covered with everlasting shame, but that all his power 
and influence, ali his political career, everything for 
which as a public man he lives, would be utterly gone 
and destroyed, 





riod. Those who hold up such crimes as these to denun- 
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absolutely that the letters are forgeries has completely 
collapsed, and by the development of a brilliant maneu- 
ver on the part of The Times worthy of the Sleuth in the 
boys’ dime novels. The Times got its letters through 
one Pigott. It knew perfectly well that the attempt 
would be made to prove them forgeries; and for the 
purpose, we may well believe, of throwing the friends 
of the Irish leader off the scent, they allowed Mr. Pigott 
to hold interviews with Mr. Labouchere, representing 
the Parnellites, and to confess to him that he had him- 
self forged these letters and would be willing to testify 
to that effect. The unsuspicious alacrity with which 
The Times took the word of Pigott for the genuineness 
of the letters was paralleled by the gullibility of the 
quick-witted Labouchere and all the Parnellite mem- 
bers. They relied utterly on Pigott. But Pigott was 
deceiving them utterly. He reported everything to the 
attorney for The Times, who gave evidence last week 
that Pigott told him that Labouchere offered him a 
thousand pounds to swear that he had forged the let- 
ters. This snatches the promised advantage from the 
Parnellites and gives it to The Times, and leaves them 
no time or opportunity to search out what was the real 
origin of the letters if they were forged, They had been 
ingeniously thrown on a false scent, and now the dis- 
proof will apparently have to be simply the ordinary 
and ineffective method by mere uncorroborated denial of 
interested parties and the pitting of experts against ex- 
perts, Certainly the defense has got a very black eye; 
and while we may expect Labouchere to deny an at- 
tempt at corruption of a witness, and while there may 
be some resource in reserve by the counsel for Mr. Par- 
nell, the great card on which they depended has been 
completely trumped by the prosecution. 

It is a very unfortunate thing that the success of the 
Irish cause shou!d depend so much on an utterly irrele- 
vant question, like the truthfulness or wisdom of Mr. 
Parnell. Whether or not he actually coquetted with the 
Invincibles ten years ago does not make self-govern- 
ment right or wrong, but it may seriously affect its 
success, It is clear, as it has been for many years, and 
as no one has so often and energetically said as Mr. Par- 
nell, that the greatest enemies of Ireland are the fool- 
friends the dynamitards and assassins. The murder of 
the Lord Lieutenant was a terrible blow that almost de- 
stroyed English sympathy, and nearly tempted Mr. Par- 
nell to retire from the struggle. It may be, as the in- 
former and spy LeCaron says, that he did not see this 
as clearly a dozen years ago as he does now, but it is 
undeniaple that his earnest effort has been given to se- 
curing a settlement of the Irish question by Constitu- 
tional and not revolutionary methods. 





A COLLOQUY. 


Inquirer : Is there any such thing knewn in law and 
equity as individual rights in property? 

Common Sense: There is. 

Is the disposal of property one of those rights? 

It is. 

Were the Founders of Andover Theological Seminary 
exceeding their rights when they put their money into 
that institution? 

They were not. 

Was it proper for them to create a trust for the pur- 
pose they had in view? 

It was. 

Was it proper for them to lay down the conditions of 
such a trust in the form of statutes? 

It was. 

Was it proper for them to provide for trustees to hold 
the Trust and administer it in accordance with the con- 
ditions laid down? 

It was. 

Was it proper for them to reserve to themselves cer- 
tain rights of supervision over the administration of the 
Trust ? 

It was. 

Knowing that sooner or later they must die, was it 
proper for them to provide for the appointment of Vis- 
itors to be in their “‘ place and stead” and exercise their 
rights of supervision ? 

It was. 

Are the Visitors then virtually the Founders? 

They are. 

Are the statutes of the Seminary the mind of the 
Founders? 

They are. 

Would it have been right for the original trustees, 
after accepting the Trust, to deny that the Founders had 
the right to establish the Foundation ? 

It would not. 

Or to dispute, after accepting the Trust, that the 
Founders had the right to draw up the statutes for the 
government of the Trust? 

It would not. 

Or to amend or abolish the statutes after accepting 
the Trust under them ? 

It would not. 

Or to bring suit to abolish the Founders ? 

It would not. 

Have the present trustees any rights which were not 
eommitted to the original trustees? 

They have not. 
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Have the-Visitors still all the rights the Founders 
gave them? 

They have. 

Did the Founders provide that the Visitors should ex- 
ercise these rights until 1888 and then be abolished ? 

They did not. 

What, then, can the Trustees plead in defense of their 
attermpt to dispossess the Founders? 

What, indeed ? 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


8. THE liquor traffic, broadly defined, is the business 
of making and selling distilled and fermented liquors. 
Prohibition does not usually cover all phases of the liq- 
uor traffic. There are proper uses for alcohol and wines 
and perhaps a few other liquors. Alcohol is used exten- 
sively for medical, art, scientific and industrial pur- 
poses. Wines are used in sickness and in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. With these exceptions, some of 
which are necessary and all are allowable, State Prohi- 
bition forbids all manufacture and sale of all distilled 
and fermented liquors. The liquor traffic as condemned 
is the making and selling for drinking purposes of all 
intoxicants. It is to the making and selling, not to the 
drinking, that Prohibition applies. 

4. The moral right of Prohibition of the liquor traffic 
as thus defined does not rests upon the wrong of drinking. 
It is not a sin per se to drink a glass of liquor, and if it is 
not a sin per se to drink a glass of liquor, it is not a sin 
per se to sell a glass of liquor, nor is it a sin per se to 
make a glass of liquor. If it were a sin per seto drink or 
sell, or make a glass of liquor, it would be as wrong to 
license it, under any circumstances, as it would be to. 
license prostitution, which is a sin per se. The 
moral right of Prohibition rests upon the indu- 
bitable fact that the liquor traffic produces an 
enormous train of evils affecting not only the 
mental, moral and physical man, but the social, civil 
and industrial map. The liquor traffic is never found 
dissociated from this train of evils. It aggravates exist- 
ing evils, and creates additional evils. That which af- 
fects the individual in all his relations affects the society 
of which he is a member and the state of which he is a 
citizen. The purpose of Prohibition is to remove the 
cause of these evils. 
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Editorial Notes, 


THE miracles wrought by Christ and his apostles, consid- 
ered in their evidential relation to human faith, were de- 
signed to act as proofs of their divine commission. Our 
Saviour often appealed to his own miracles as possessing 
this character. Nicodemus reasoned soundly and in perfect 
accordance with this design when he said to Jesus: ‘‘ Rabbi, 
we know that thou art a teacher come from God; for no 
man can do these miracles which thou doest, except God be 
with him.” (John iii, 2.) Paul, in his Epistle to the He- 
brews, speaks of God as bearing witness to the preaching of 
the apostles ‘‘ both with signs and wonders, and with divers 
miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his own 
will.”’ (Heb. ii, 4.) Miracles are, therefore, more than 
mere displays of power, since they are arguments ad- 
dressed by God to men and designed to impress and influ- 
ence their thoughts and practice. God himself, to all in- 
tents and purposes, speaks when he exercises hir power in 
the form of a miracle, and connects that exercise witha 
person delegated to speak and act by his authority. And 
yet the Christian miracles are not, and were not intended 
to be, so overwhelmingly impressive and eloquent as to 
coerce faith by any irresistible necessity, whether actually 4 
observed by men when wrought, or historically reported to 
others by those who did observe them. It is possible for 
the observer to resist and defy the evidence of miracles. 
This fact abundantly appears in the records of the New 
Testament. Peter, for example, in his Pentecostal sermon, 
spoke of Christ as having been taken and crucified by the 
Jews, notwithstanding the fact that he was ‘‘a man ap- 
proved of God” among them “ by miracles and wonders 
and signs which God did by him” under the observation of 
these Jews. (Acts ii, 22.) They rejected this evidence and 
crucified “the Lord of life and glory.’’ Our Saviour de- 
nounced a terrible wo upon Capernaum, Chorazin and 
Bethsaida, ‘‘ cities wherein most of his mighty works were 
done, because they repented not.’’ (Matt. xi, 20-23.) The 
people saw the miracles, but they did not generally heed 
their teaching or accept Jesus as the true Messiah. The 
same fact appears when miracles are presented to men on 
the testimony of others. Celsus, in the second century, 
tried to explain away the miracles of the New Testament, 
and David Hume and Gibbon at a much later period, 
denied their reality altogether. The plan of God in his dis- 
pensation of miracles, as in his natural providence and gov- 
ernment over the world, is to make a strong and sufficient 
appeal to the human mind, and at the same time leave men 
free to accept or reject the evidence furnished to them. 
Compulsion of faith does not belong to the order of his 
moral kingdom. Men can be infidels, even atheists, and 
they can reject all the proofs of Christianity, if they choose; 
and they can be devout worshipers of God and believers in 
Christ, if they so choose. God leaves this question with 
them, and holds them responsible for the light he has given 
them. 








THE beauties of a Church establishment are inconceiva- 
ble to one who has been brought upin a Free Chureh: When 


‘the Greek Church celebrated the millenial of the conver- 


sion of Russia to Christianity the Archbi-hop of’Canter- 
bury sent an admirable and fraternal letter to the 





presiding ecclesiastic, so far as he could make out who 
that high dignitary was, of the Russian Church. It wag 
received and read with all honor, but received and replied 
to by M. Pobedonostzeff, whose name and title does not 
suggest any special ecclesiastical dignity, and sure enough 
he is nobishop or patriarch, but a general of hussars, an 
aide de-camp of the Czar, who presides over the synod, ag 
the Czar’s representative, and governs aud directs the 
bishops. But the Anglican bishops cannot boast over their 
Russian brethren. When a Russian bishop visits the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he may see the decree of the 
Primate of the English Church acquitting the Bichop of 
Lincoln of the charge of idolatrous worsbip, set aside and 
reversed by the layman Lord Penzance, to whose decision 
the whole Church must bow, and who might just as well 
not be a communicant of the Church at all. Can we 
imagine the House of Bishops and the House of Delegates 
of the American Episcopal Church taking their orders 
from Chief-Justice Fuller, or the Presbyterian General 
Assembly standing with uncovered heads to be told by 
General Upshaw—but no, we have seen General Upshaw 
giving his orders directing or suspending the missionary 
work of all the Churches inthe land. But we do not see it 
now, and the man who assumed such arrogant functions 
had to step down and out. 


FATHER O’HARE, the pastor of a Catholic church in 
Greenpoint, one of the most rum-cursed suburbs of this 
city, has entered on such a vigorous campaign against the 
saloon that his fate is likely to be that of the rustic who 
sat on the wrong side of the cut when he was sawing off 
the branch of atree. The leading men in bis congregation 
and choir are saloon-keepers, and he is driving them off to 
other churches or making them bitter enemies. All this 
is nething more than the fate to which all reformers are 
liable; but he has added a bit of pathetic humor to his 
struggle which is quite new. Watching in front of the sa- 
loons which occupy almost every shop in a block of houses 
he saw numbers of the little children of his parish bringing 
pails to be filled with liquor at the bar. He forbade them 
to enter the saloons and told them to inform their parents 
that he would not let them enter. Tne next Sunday he 
gave those parents from the altar a very plain piece of his 
mind as to the impropriety of sending little children into 
such places; and he told them that rather than send their 
children there for their beer they should send for him and 
he would go and get it for them. This presents a very pretty 
piece of casuistry. Supposing that some of his people, 
determined to have their draught of liquor with their 
meals, should put the alternative on the good priest, and, 
ander threat of sending their children, should ask him 
to get for them the liquor they craved, and which he knows 
is their greatest curse: what would be the ethics that 
would govern his conduct? We do not doubt he would do 
it, determined at all odds to save the children altho the 
parents might be beyond reclamation. 


WE publish this week a series of opinions on the Negro 
Question in the South by a number ,f representative 
Southerners, not politicians, but thinking, scholarly men, 
mostly educators. We have not included a single carpet- 
bagger or representative of Northern mission work in the 
South. It will be seen that these men, who really represent 
the New South on its intellectual side, agree that the Ne- 
gro must be educated, must be given his full and equal polit- 
ical rights, and that the bogie of social equality may be 
disregarded. What these men say is what the South will 
say ten years hence. Senator Eustis represents the terror 
of Negro rule and miscegenation. He fears that if the 
Negro is educated he will crowd out and oppress the white 
man. His following believe that a bloody struggle to ex- 
termination is imminent, and that the sooner the Negroes 
are educated to assert their equal rights the sooner the war 
of races will begin. Dr. Haygood and his friends believe, 

n the other hand, that it is_a Christian.duty to educate 

e Negro, and that what isa duty is always wi They 
refuse to tremble before the specter of Negro equality. 
They will leave all that tothe just verdict of the future. 
If the Negro deserves social equality he will get it; if he 
is essentially inferior he cannot get it. There is no reason 
to stare out one’s eyes in horror or to puff out one’s cheeks 
in noisy talk. It is better for the Negro that he be in- 
telligent and moral than that he be vicious, lazy and ig- 
norant, and, therefore, it is better and safer for the State. 
That is the end of it, and a courageous common sense re- 
fuses to be disturbed by zealots, and will rebuke severely 
the violation of the rights of the freedmen. The fact is 
that the recognition of Negro rights is now traveling south- 
ward pretty rapidly. It has traversed Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee, and is making rapid 
progress into the black belt of the Gulf States. Whatever 
the outrages reported we can afford to be of good courage, 
for the intelligence of the South is with us. 


THE letter which follows is from a Methodist minister 
now of Lawrence, Mass., who spent eight years in the 
South, occupying the position of presiding elder in the 
Louisiana Conference, and also serving as editor of the 
Southwestern Christian Advocate. His communication is 
in reply to some statements made in a letter published in 
Zion’s Herald, from a‘* Cultured and Christian lady, born 
and reared in the South,” who, together with her husband, 
has done voluntary missionary work among both blacks and 
whites. Dr. L. P. Cushman says: 

It is charged by this ‘‘ elect lady,”’ and perhaps justly, that 
the Negro is never frank with the Southerners and “never 
admits him to his views of things.” Doubtless there is a large 
class through the South concerning whom it may be justly said 
that the colored people “never admit them to their views of 
things.” But is this the Negro’ssin? The writer had occasion 
on a certain time to call with a colored brother, whom Bishop 
Gilbert Haven had appointed presiding elder of a certain dis- 
trict, upon a white ex-presiding elder of our own Church whose 
wife was a cultured, refined and devout member of another 
Church. I rang the bell and she came to the door and received 
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me very cordially. Pointing to the brother whostood by my 
side she said: ** Who is tnat, Brother Cushman?” I answered 
“That is Brother S., the presiding elder of the H. district.” 
“Oh, yes, I know,” she replied, and then, pointing to a seat on 
the gallery, she said: “S, you sit there; Brother Cushman, you 
come in.” . 

Ianswered: “No, sister, you must excuse me. I cannot 
accept of your invitation to go in and Jeave my brotber sitting 
out here.” She was persistent, and told me how anxious her 
husband was to see me, and assured me that she “was expecting 
him home every minute.” I excused myself as best I could 
and turned and walked away with my “ Brother in Black,” who 
was one of the most perfect Christian gentlemen I ever associ- 
ated with. There was, indeed, ‘‘a great gulf fixed” between 
that lady and the colored people, and under no circumstances 

uid they be induced to admit her to their “ views of things.” 

he was known by every Negro in the community, and they 
were suspicious of her métives, and distrustful of her friend- 
ship. 

At the same time to those whose friendship they do not ques- 
tion they are the most confidig people on this continent. This 
is uniformly true. The colored people of the South are facing 


the su ofa better day. Discriminations on account of color 
~ not agreeable. 


But the most astonishing statement of this correspondent re- 
lates to the “ honesty and morality ’ of the Negroes. ‘* It seems,” 
she says, “‘ impossible for us to convince them that they form 
any part of religion.” I can give only two reasons for the utter- 
ance of thought so far from the real facts in the case, and so 
harmful to the Negro. 

First, the old sore still exists in the heart. and there remains a 
desire to impress upon the Northern mind that emancipation, in- 
stead of being a great blessing, was the greatest political blunder 
the nation ever made. 

Second, there is what Paul would call a“ willful” blindness 
on this Negro question. 

For over eight years I was in the South, and visited different 
parts of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and carefully considered these charges made against 
the moral character of the Negro—for they have always been 
made—and am convinced that in the main they are without 
foundation. 

Further, I have the direct testimony of a large nnmber of the 
best educators, who have been in the schools established in the 
South for the colored people as to the moral character of the 
Negro race, and their uniform testimony is that ‘‘ The morality 
of the boys and girls as they come from every part of the South 
to the schools willcompare with that in anysimilar schools any- 
where in the country. 





AND yet another nail has been driven into the coffin of 
Mormonism. To most damaging Congressional action, 
seconded by vigorous co-operation on the part of the courts, 
is now added the equally destructive energy of the anti- 
Mormon ballot. For, last week—event easily among the 
most important in the histury of the territory-——a mi. nicipal 
election occurred in Ogden, a city of some 12,000, and after 
Salt Lake, thelargest in Utah, with results not Jess than 
stucning to the theocracy. For years thei: control had 
been jeopardized by the presence of a large Gentile element 
composed of railroad men, telegraph operators, etc A few 
months since, foreseeing the peril at hand, tbe priesthood 
contrived a fine scheme to postpone, at least, the catastrophe 
by a gerrymandering operation which should enable cer- 
tain Mormon wards to nuliify the vote of other wards which 
were Gentile. But the Federal courts brought this trick to 
nought. When the decisive day dawned the situation was 
felt to be so grave that in their extremity the Church lead- 
ers resorted to the desperate expedient of issuing ordérs to 
the police (all stanch Mormons) to arrest divers Gentiles 
and keep them under lock and key until the. election was 
over. But, anticipating some such sharp practice, Marshal 
Dyer was on hand with a company of Federal troops as 
posse, and put a stop tothe attempted outrage by allowing 
every registered voter to approach the polls and at least 
tender his ballot. The count revealed the fact, better than 
the most hopeful had dared to claim, that the hierarchy 
had been snowed under by a majority of nearly 450, and so 
in due season a Gentile Mayor, Council, Chief of Police, 
etc., will be installed and Church control in municipal mat- 
ters will utterly cease. This change is vastly greater, and 
more revolutionary than any American citizen never resi- 
dent in Utah can at ali understand. It may be a few years 
yet before Salt Lake is similarly redeewed, but all che 
signs indicate the certain and rapid approach of that glad 
consummation. This Waterloo occurring the same woful 
week in which the House Committee on Elections refused 
to report Utah as a fit candidate for Statehood, makes the 
blow yet more serious. Let the fight go on! 


On the 6th of last November the states by a popular vote 
appointed Presidential electors. On the 14th of last 
January these electors met in their respective states, 
and cast their ballots for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent; andon Wednesday of last week the two Houses of 
Congress met together under the law enacted February 3d, 
1887, and counted the votes and declared General Harrison 
and Mr. Morton to be respectively elected. There were no 
technical or doubtful questions in debate to be settled, and 
hence the whole matter was quickly and easily disposed of. 
If, however, the vote had been so close that the electoral 
vote of West Virginia would have determined the result of 
the election, then very grave questions would have arisen, 
and the two Houses of Congress might have been brought 
into very warm collision with each other, notwithstanding 
the so-called law of February 3d, 1887, to regulate the 
the counting of the electoral votes. The simple truth 
about this law is that it is really no law at all against the 
pleasure of the particular Congress that actually does the 
counting. If the Constitution gives to Congress the power 
of counting these votes, then the only Congress that can 
exercise the power isthe onein existence at the time of the 
counting; and no preceding Congress can authoritatively 
by law determine how that Copgress shall do the work. 
What is wanted is an amendment to the Constitution to 
settle several unsettled questions in respect to the election 
of President and Vice President. We had hoped that ere 
this such an amendment would have been proposed and 


....A general hope is expressed’ that the Rev. J. W. Coop- 
er, of New Britain, Conn., will accept the position of Cor- 
responding Secretary of the American Missionary Associ- 
ation to which he has been elected. The place left va- 
caut by the death of Dr. Powell has not been filled. The 
memory of thechurehes hardly goes back of the time 
when the Senior Secretary, Dr. M. E. Strieby, was called 
to the direction of this great society, and to his long wis- 
dom and enterprise, and to his enthusiasm for the elevation 
of the freedmen, a very great part of its success is due. His 
junior associate, now, as so much of the time, absent from 
the office in active supervision of the work in the fieid 
South and West, is Dr. A. F. Beard, whose practical wis- 
dom approves itself to all, and abundantly justifies bis re- 
call from the American church in Paris. Dr. Cooper is 
firmly established in one of the most important and pleas- 
ant churches in Connecticut, and they say cannot be 
spared, which is the reason why he is wanted. We hope 
he will see his way clear to give up much to take this wider 
field of work. 


....Instead of sending its “‘skilled detectives’ or its 
‘* ferret-like reporters” to“ get the facts’? about a certain 
matter in Iowa The Voice appears to have sent what might 
be called insinuating circulars. It wanted to find out 
whether Mrs. J. Ellen Foster and others had advised the 
W. C. T. U. of Iowa to secede from the National organiza- 
tion on account of the latter’s indorsement of the Third 
Party. The following is the fifth and last question, from 
which it will be seen that the circular like the scorpion 
carries its sting in its tail: 

“5. Do you know of any W.C. T. U. women who have received 

letters from Mrs. Foster or other persons recommending or en- 
couraging secession?” 
We do not believe there are many women in Iowa or any 
other state who would be mean enough to give up private 
letters, if they bad them, to furnish The Voice with ma- 
terial for an attack on a woman whose service in the 
cause of temperance has been so great as Mrs. Foster’s, and 
whose only crime is in opposing the Third Party. 


- ....We shall see what we shall see at the inaugura- 
tion ball, modern waltzing and décolleté dresses. Peo- 
ple’s tastes differ as to what is decent and modest. An 
Eastern woman as she walks may draw her robe up to 
her knees without immodesty, but shame on her if she 
allows her face to be seen. The Western woman of fashion 
must keep her ankles covered, but sees no harm in remov- 
ing the vail from her face and shoulders. If our hab- 
its of civilization have so far sublimated the im- 
aginations of men and women that the embrace of the 
waltz is no more su.zgestive of impropriety than a hand- 
shake, and if the ‘‘ full dress” of a ball room is as icily 
null as the undress of an African belle, there can be no 
more objection to the one than to the other. But, never- 
theless, we are glad to hear it reported that Mrs. Harrison 
has had a quarrel with her dressmaker, and refuses to 
wear the décolleté dress herself. Thanks to Mrs. Harrison. 


.... When the newspaper press, instead of giving columns 
to deeds of crime and scanty lines to deeds of heroism, shall 
reverse the order and consider that what is worth magni- 
fying before the people is that which men mostvadmire, 
then the story of a woman in Beatrice, Neb., would have 
honorable record and space. A Mrs. Jackson saw her little 
boy of five years fall through the soft ice as he tried to 
cross the river. She rushed out on the ice, which gave way 
after she had gone a short distance. She managed to save 
herself by grasping the surrounding ice with her naked 
hands and, struggling to her feet, made her way to her son 
just as he was about to sink for the second time. With 
the child in her arms she started for the shore. The ice 
gave way again and again, but the woman, holding the 
child above her with one hand, finally reached the shore, 
where she fainted from exhaustion. Her hands and limbs 
were bleeding from cuts made by the ice. 


...-The Rev. J. Frank Ross, of Elmira, I)1., writes us: 

As one who happens to be both a United Presbyterian minis- 
ter and a reader of THE INDEPENDENT, [ feel like entering a 
protest against the editorial note concerning that Church in 
your issue for January 3ist. I may be excused for saying that 
your “doubt not” concerning a majority of our pastors seems 
scarcely more valuable than a “doubt not” from one of us that 
a majority of Congregationalist pastors would be glad to enter 
into fellowship with the Universalists and Unitarians. There 
isin our Church—not more notably than in others—a centrif- 
ugaltendency; but our chariot wheels roll never more pros- 
perously along the old track. Itis believed among us that the 
great body of our pastors, while in hearty sympathy with all 
good men and all good works, are well satisfied with our pres- 
ent polity, and the more so because of the “relaxed rule” to 
which you refer. There is but one party in our Church to which 
your editorial will bring comfort, and that party is the ultra- 
conservative minority, into whose hands it puts a weapon. 


....To au outsider the resignation of the Floquet Cabi- 
net looks like a piece of cowardice. The Government was 
startled by the triumphant election of General Boulanger, 
it is true, but a really critical vote in the Chamber of 
Deputies expressed, through a narrow majority, the confi- 
dence felt in the Ministry. Immediately afterward, when 
defeated on a question which had not been regarded as a 
test, Floquet and his Cabinet sent in their resignation, 
apparently glad to escape responsibility in time of danger. 
But M. Méline with de Freycinet as his chief associate, 
has undertaken to form a new Cabinet, and there is no 
indication of any danger in this ominous ’89 until after the 
Eiffel Tower has been completed. 


....This is the way The Herald of this city tells the 
story : 

“Negotiations were some time ago commenced in Japan 
for the union of the Presbyterian, Reformed and Congrega- 
tional Churches. The union has been carried into effect. All 
that remains to be done rests with the parent bodies, which 
must give formal ratification. The bodies thus brought into 
unity will take the name of ‘The United Church of Christ in 
Japan,’ This isthe first step toward ‘Church unity’ which the 





adopted. There is time yet tc do so. 


This is trueexcept that the union has not “been carried * 
into effect,” “that the parent bodies” in this country do not 
have to “ give formal ratification,” and that thisis not “the 
first step toward ‘church unity’ which the world bas seen.”’ 


.... The Committee of the Lower House of Congress al- 
lege that the Senate Tariff Bill is unconstitutional, on the 
ground that the Constitution vests the right to originate 
revenue bills in the Lower House. The Senate Bill is in 
form the House Bill amended—so much amended, indeed, 
as to be radically different in effect. The question is as to 
the limit beyond which the Senate cannot yo in amending 
a House revenue bill. Whether it has been exceeded in 
this case parliamentarians must decide. But the excuse 
the House gives for not adopting the measure is as good 
for its purpose as any other. It was not intended that the 
Senate Bill, or the House Bill, as amended by the Senate, 
should be passed at this session. 


..-.Mr. Cleveland, in an interview with a representative 
of the Baltimore Sun, gives a sort of review of his Admin- 
istration. He expresses himself as well pleased with the re- 
sults of Civil Service Reform during his term of office, and 
thinks he has left the Democratic Party stronger and 
more united than he found it. The Tariff is the great 
issue of the future, he says, and he has no doubt as to the 
final verdict of the people concerning it. He is glad to lay 
down the cares and responsibilities of office, and is proud 
of being able to say the Advainistration bas been clean and 
has ‘‘ nothing to hide.” Much that is good may be said 
for the outgoing Administration, and Mr. Cleveland may 
well be allowed to say it. 


....The city is the seat of scandals. We have now a 
series of three or four committees at Albany each investigat- 
ing the conduct of its predecessor. The last was appointed 
because the penultimate committee of investigation has 
been confessedly tampered with by bribers. In this city it 
isa new public market which is under investigation, and a 
man who turned state’s evidence and confessed that he had 
been compelled to pay five hundred dollars to get a stand 
or lose his living, bes instantly had his permit revoked, a 
most admirable way to encourage other stancholders to 
testify. 


...-‘* Inquirer,” whose note of inquiry, concerning The 
Voice’s method of getting the High License letters from 
the brewers, we printed last week, asks us to correct a 
statement be made which implied that The Voice bought 
the letters: 

« [ did not intend to say that The Voire paid for its informa-~ 
tion beyond what I thought was a legitimate inference from its 
own expression of employing detectives. It was this whole sye- 
tem that the criticism was really offered against. This was my 
thought, and so far as I may have seemed responsible for any 
other construction I wish unqualifiedly to retract and r i” 


....-Ex-Chief Justice Agnew and ex-Attorney-General 
Palmer, of Pennsylvania, are heartily in favor of Prohibi- 
tiop. Justice Agnew says the manufacture of intoxicants 
is the chief thing to be aimedat. Breweries and distilleries 
are visible, and if the ‘* lawmakers are faithful to duty, the 
task is not a difficult one.’”’ He is very hopeful for the fu- 
ture of temperance: 

“The wave of temperance is rising high everywhere, and state 
after state will be swept into the harbor of Prohibition by the 
tide. Then the Constitution of the United States will be 
amended to suit the general good.” 


...-1t has been proposed, our readers know, by the Com- 
mittee in charge of the celebration of the Centennial of the 
inauguration of George Washington and the beginning of 
our life as anorganized nation, on. April 30th, that all over 
the country the people meet in their churches at nine 
o’clock in the morning for a short service of thanksgiving 
and prayer, as they met on that old inauguration day. 
Let all the bells ring at that time, all over a larger land 
than Washington’s first Congress ever dreamed of, and 
proclaim the people’s joy. 


.... What shall we say when the leading article in the last 
number of Nature, the leading scientific journal in Eng- 
Jand, begins with such words as these: 

“There exists a certain class of mind, allied perhaps to the 
ancient Greek Sophist variety, to which ignorance of a subject 
offers no sufficient obstacle to the composition of a treatise upon 
it. It may be rash to suggest that this type of mind is well de- 
veloped in philosophers of the Spencerian school, tho it would be 
possibie to adduce some evidence in support of such a sugges- 
tion.” 


....Mr. Justice O’Brien last week: granted the motion to 
transfer the trial of ex-Alderman McQuade to another Ju- 
dicial District 1m this state. He has already been tried 
twice, the jury disagreeing in the one instance and convict- 
ing him in the other. A third trial has been granted to 
him by the Court of Appeals, and will be had in the coun- 
ty of Saratoga. It is a great pity that this city cannot find 
jurors fit to try its own criminals. 


.... We have occasional insane outbreaks of color preju- 
dice in the North which equal anything in the South. A 
teacher who had received several pupils into a public 
school in Jamaica, L. L. never suspecting but the j 
were white, has expelled them because somebody says the 
mother has a drop of Negro blood in her veins. Her hus- 
band denies it, and of course the teacher will have to with- 
draw from his position. 


...-The United Liquor Dealers’ Association of Brooklyn 
‘bad a big ball in Brooklyn last Monday night. William 
Brown, a Negro saloon-keeper, wrote to the president and 
asked if his color would interfere with bis welcome. He 
got the answer telling him tocomeand bring all his friends 
so asto make it asuccess. The Saloon does not draw the 
color line. The Churches, we are sorry tosay, do that. 


....The Empire of Japan, with a new constitution, with 
its ttirty-five million inhabitants, with a hereditary head 
of the Government, and with two houses of Parliament, 
has already taken a place among the progressive nations 





world has seen.” 


of the earth, and seems destined to be a great power in 
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the East. One of the Houses of Parliament is elective and 
the other hereditary. 





-...We are compelled. for want of room, to leave out 
nearly two columns (all in type), of ‘‘ good words” from 
our subscribers, about THE INDEPENDENT. We were in the 
same fix last week, but we shall try to find room for these 
friendly (and some of them) racy communications in our 
next issue. They will be pronounced good reading. 


....As significant of the growth of a public policy 
against the liquor traffic in England it may be mentioned 
that Mr. E. N. Buxton, a wealthy, able and respectable 
brewer, recently refused to enter a contest for Parliament 
in the metropolis because it is so difficult for one in “the 
trade ” to win. 


...-The course of lectures by Dr. R. 8S. Storrs before the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, was a greatsuccess. Boston was 
delighted, and Boston is an excellent and discriminating 
judge. The world will have an opportunity to test the lit- 
erary merits of the lectures for they are, of course, to be 
published. 


.... Is it not an amusing thing that with all the strictness 
with which the copyright law of England is enforced it 
should be discovered that the British Museum has on its 
shelves for public use an American pirated edition, in nine- 
teen volumes, of the works of John Ruskin ? 


....Califorpia and Louisiana have abandoned the una- 
nimity principle in respect te trials by jury, and provided 
that, in civil cases, the concurrence of three-fourths of the 
jurors shall be sufficient to render a verdict. This is an 
improvement upon the rule of the common law. 


.... The Governor of Connecticut, in his annual message, 
recommends the legislature of that state to make some 
provision for its disabled judges and those who are retired 
from office after the age of seventy years. This recommen- 
dation is certainly worth grave consideration. 


....The Samoan excitement has subsided as quickly as it 
arose. Germany is quite as ready to listen to reason as we 
are to plead it, and we hear no more intemperate talk of 
war. Diplomacy is equal to much greater difficulties. 


....Dr. Cuyler’s ** Plain Talk with The Voice,’ in the 
National Temperance Advocate, is very plain, very pointed 
and very convincing. It is all the more severe for being in 
a fatherly vein. 


....- The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle says: 

“If the white man will practice virtue there is no fear of mis- 
cegenation.” 
So we supposed. 


.....Don’t believe all the papers are saying about tbe fail- 
ure’ of Prohibition in Rhode Island. It basn’t had a fair 
chance yet, and it isn’t a failure by any means. 


PAUL told Felix that he exercised himself ‘“‘to have 
always a conscience void of offense toward God andtoward 
man.’’ (Acts xxiv, 16.) The wayto secure this result is 
to discharge our duties toward God and man. We shall 
then enjoy the approbation of conscience. 


...Every man’s life is a series of providences, in each 
item of which the devout and thoughtful mind is accus- 
tomed to see the hand of God. This constant recognition 
of God in life’s events makes them the means of grace to 
the soul, and is one of the great secrets in living a truly 
happy life. 


..»«**Believe in God.’’ So says the Bible, and so says right 
reason. This, tho a common truth, is one of the biggest 
truths ever uttered,and one of the best ever practiced. 
Try it, reader, for yourself, and this will be the result of 
your experience. A soul thoroughly anchored by faith in 
God is master of itself and master of all events. 


....Pliny, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, when refer 
ring to Christians, spoke of them as singing hymnsof praise 
to Christ as God. Pliny was right. There is no doubt that 
the early Christians did worship Christ as a divine being. 
Paul speaks of them as calling ‘‘ upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Stephen, when dying, said: ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.”’ (Acts vii, 59.) 


..«» We know nothing of the blood kindred of Paul, with 
the single exception that his nephew who, being informed 
that the Jews in Jerusalem had laid.a plot for bis assas- 
sination, communicated the fact to Paul, and was the 
means of saving his life. The nephew thus became immor- 
tal by the service he rendered to his distinguished uncle. 
This one fact gave him a place in the history of Paul. 


....[t is well to keep in mind that no day leaves us just 
where and asit found us. We are with each departing 
day older in time and nearer to the grave. Some addition 
for good or ill is made to the record of life. Weare made 
better or worse. Habit becomes a little stronger. Our 
opportuuities in life lessen. The need of dispatch in the 
work of life increases. We have less time to waste. The 
danger of delay augments. 


...-One of the conspicuous features of the Messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament we have in the fact that 
the Messiah was to be a great sufferer as well as a great 
Prince andSavivur. Jesus, both beforeand after his death 
and resurrection, and also the apostles after his ascension 
into Heaven, frequently referred te this feature as being 
fuily verified in his earthly life, especially in thesufferings 
connected with his death. Jesus of Nazareth was thus 
shown to be the Christ of prophecy. 


...-A great many sermons have been preached from these 
words. ** And Gallio cared for none of these things.”’ (Acts 
xviii, 17.) Sometimes these sermons virtually abuse Gallio, 
who, as the Roman deputy at Corinth, simply refused to 
take any cognizance of the mattersin respect to Paul which 
the Jews had brought before him since they did not come 
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within his jurisdiction. He was a civil, and not an eccle- 
siastical judge, and did not propose to trouble himself with 
things that did not belong to his office. 


....Christianity, as contained in the New Testament and 
Judaism as provided for in the Old Testament, are not dif- 
ferent and especially not antagonistic religious systems, 
but rather one and the same system, coming from the 
same God, presenting essentially the same doctrines, and 
differing only in the degree of development. This fact is 
abundantly manifest in the ministry of Christ and his 
apostles. The two Testaments explain and support each 
other; and, in order fully to understand either, we need to 
understand the other. 








THAT INFAMOUS SCANDAL OF “THE EVENING 
POST.” 


The Evening Post, which hatched the infamous scandal 
against Mr. John Wanamaker, and The Examiner and 
Christian Union, which assisted in circulating it, are re- 
ceiving the severest criticisms from all directions. The 
Post has dropped the charges, but it has not made the just 
and manly acknowledgment it ought to make, nor has 
The Examiner or Christian Union, 

A letter to us from Dr. John H. Barrows, of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, conveys a vigorous and de- 
served rebuke: 


To THE EprtoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your service in exposing so thoroughly the wickedness of the 
scandalmongering newspapers in their infamous attacks on Mr. 
Wanamaker is so notable, that I want to be one of a hundred 
thousand to say, God bless you! I hope that you will give the 
sinners no peace till they express the shame which they must 
feel. The Evening Post has been rapidly losing all claim to re- 
spectability and is little better now than a devil’s advocate 
working under the guise of several spurious reforms. 

Yours gratefully, Joun H. BARROows. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, a Democratic paper, but able and 
fair minded, spoke twice last week on the subject. On 
Thursday, speaking of Mr. Wanamaker as a probable 
member of the Cabinet, it said: 


* He is a very able and wholly upright man, who has been lied . 
about extraordinarily without hurt to himself, but not without 
shame to his traducers.” 


On Friday it returned to the matter, and discussed it in 
this clear and vigorous fashion: 


“ Wanakaker ‘ burnt the vouchers.’ He didn't burn them, but 
has them all yet. 

“He contributed a largesum. He didn’t. 

**He gave it to Quay to do what Quay pleased with it. He 
didn’t; but on the contrary, saw that all he gave or got others to 
give was used for honorable purposes. 

“Such is the brief tale of swift accusation and enforced re- 
traction by the New York Evening Post. Now it says if Wana- 
maker is appointed, it will be universally attributed to the be- 
lief that it was because he raised money, despite the fact of his 
being one of the ablest business men in the country, and of the 
fact that one by one it has had to withdraw its charges against | 
him. A man might as well circulate slanders against a woman 
and then, tho required to take them all back, still boast that he 
had talked about her so much that for any honest fellow to 
marty her would be ‘an injudicious proceeding.’ The Post should 
be ashamed of itself.” 


Of course the Post should be ashamed of itself. But as 
The Watchman, of Boston, points out, seandalmongers 
are usually not the kind of people who make amends. It 
says, after quoting The Christian Intelligencer’s com- 
ment, given by us two weeks ago, that the ‘“‘scandal- 
monger ought to sit in sackcloth and ashes fora twelve- 
month”’: 

‘It may not have occurred to the Intelligencer that the rdle of 
journals which seem to glory in being ‘scandalmongers’ is 
never ‘to sit in sackcloth and ashes.’ It is rather, when not 
silent in the presence of their exposed and wholly unproven 
charges, to iudulge in shuffling or evasion, or, more probably, 
in words of contemptuous cynicism. ‘Scandal: ongers’ are 
here not uncommonly quite at home; but they never ‘sit in 
sackcloth and ashes.’ 

‘THE INDEPENDENT returns to what must have proved an un- 
savory task in asharp leader on ‘The Sinuosities of Scandal- 
mongery.’ The naterial of this article is made up from what 
has appeared in weeks past in one daily and in two religious 
newspapers, in New York City.” 


The Bangor, Me., Whig thus sharply replies to a recent 
query of The Evening Post: 


“The New York Evening Post sneeringly asks: What dispo- 
sition did John Wanamaker make of the money he raised for 
the Republican canvass?” Whena sheet like The Evening Post, 
which is a notorious blatherskite. utterly devoid of reputaiion, 
except of the most unsavory nature, undertakes to question the 
acts of a man of the highest character in his business, social 
and political life, it simply shows the unblushing impuience of 
the street brawler who raves at honest men safe inthe assurance 
that his words and acts are beneath the notive of any self-re- 
specting person.” 

The Pittsburg Christian Advocate devotes an editorial 
tothe subject. It says: 


* What we know of Mr. Wanamaker is, tuat by industry and 
strict integrity he has built up a business second to none in the 
land, and that no taint of suspicion has ever touched him in all 
these years. And again, that he has by long and faithful ser- 
vice in the Church of his choice, and in outside Christian and 
philanthropic enterprises, established a Christian character as 
good as ‘any in the country. He has been honored and trusted 
for years by all who have known him, without regard to party 
orChurch. If these things do not count for anything when a 
man stands before his fellows, what is the value of a Christian 
character in the public estimation? Ought not such a character 
to be a man’s sufficient defense until he is proved guilty of some 
offense? Clearly so. And yet there have been men who were 
ready to brand him as an infamous scoundrel, deserving of con- 
dign punishment, on the strength of an idle and groundless 
rumor. They have pronounced him guilty and attempted to 
strike down his character on the strength of testimony which 
they would not think sufficient to condemn a dog. And among 
them have been the Christian Union and the Examiner. In this 
they, have been guilty of an unmitigated outrage. 

“ Tuel NDEPENDENT went into an investigation of the charges, 
and showed to the satisfaction of all unprejudiced people that 





they were groundless."’ 


eligions Intelligence 


THE CHURCH OF THE UNITED BRETHREN IN 
CHRIST. B 


BY THE REV. M. R. DRURY, 
Or “THE RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE,” DAYTON, O: 


To one personally interested it seems somewhat 
strange that a religious denomination like the United 
Brethren in Christ is so little known. It is nothing uh- 
vsual to hear the United Brethren spoken of as “‘ Mora- 
vians,” ‘‘German Methodists,” or as a ‘split from the 
Methodist Church.” While it is no reproach to be thus 
represented, such designations do net accord with the 
facts, and in that sense are unjust. The United Breth- 
ren in Christ never had any connection with that justly 
honored missionary Church, the Moravians, or Unitas 
Fratrum, further than that they may possess in some 
measure a kindred spirit. Neither have the United 
Brethren ever had any organic connection whatever 
with any of the Methodist bodies of the country. The 
closest relation, perhaps, it ever had with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was when Bishop Otterbein, the first 
bishop and founder of the United Brethren Church, as- 
sisted in the ordination of Francis Asbury, the first 
Methodist bishop in America, in 1784. 

Dr. Dorchester, the painstaking Church statistician, 
wisely places the United Brethren, in his admirable 
classification, among ‘‘ Kindred Methodist Bodies.” He 
does this because of the essential agreement between the 
several Methodis: bodies and the United Brethren in 
doctrinal belief, forms of worship and church govern- 
ment. But why is it that the proper place and character 
of the United Brethren are so little known or s0 inade- 
quately recognized in American Church history? Surely 
not because of its numerical weakness or its inefficiency 
as an evangelistic agency. For, in point of numbers, 
there are only seven [eleven, including the Roman Catho- 
lic] denominations in this country with a membership 
greater than the United Brethren, and in evangelistic 
work this denomination has been a tower of strength 
and eminently successful for many years. But rather 
because its fields of operation have never embraced, to 
any considerable extent, the great cities of our land, the 
centers of intelligence and influence. 

The United Brethren Church was born in a revival— 
the revival that so marked the closing years of the eigh- 
teenth century. Men from different Churches and men 
without any previous Church connection, under the 
melting influences of the Gospel and the unifying power 
of experimental religion, easily came together and united 
in Christian work under the watchword, ‘‘We are 
brethren.” 

The organization of a distinct Church was not 
intended at the first, but the natural affinity that existed 
between those who became the subjects of saving grace 
under the labors of Otterbein and his co-laborers, was 
such that gradually they reached the point of systematic 
organization. Thus the beginning of the Church was 
providential. 

The first General Conference was held in 1800 in Fred- 
erick County, Maryland, with thirteen ministers present. 
At this time, Wm. Otterbein and Martin Boehm were 
chosen superintendents, or bishops. The first churches 
were organized in Maryland, Pennsylvaniaand Virginia, 
comprising a circle of which Baltimore was the center, 
Beginning there it has gradually spread till to-day the 
membership of the Church in Pennsylvania is 34,631; in 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia it is 19,431. 

In 1802, the United Brethren first entered what was 
then known as the Northwest Territory, preaching 
places being established in the vicinity of Cincinnati. 
At the present time, within the bounds of the original 
Northwest Territory, the Church has 20 conferences and 
107,712 members, 

The aggressive missionary spirit of the Church caused 
it to push its labors beyond the Mississippi where its 
ministers first began preaching over fifty years ago. 
Now the Church has 16 conferences and 34,005 members 
west of the Father of Waters. 

The present membership of the denomination is 204,- 
517, showing a net gain of 9,238 in 1888, or 38,194 in the 
quadrennium now closing. The Church has 2,050 min- 
isters, of whom 1,490 are in the itinerant ranks; 3,509 
Sunday-schools, with 251,872 members, including teach- 
ers and officers. Last year 79 new churches were 
erected and dedicated. 

In 1885 the General Conference that met at Fostoria, 
Ohio, took steps looking toward the revision and amend- 
ment of the Church’s Constitution and Confession of 
Faith. A Commission of twenty-seven ministers and 
laymen, including the bishops, was appointed to do this 
work. They met in November, 1885, and after due de- 
liberation submitted their work to the Church. The 
recommendations submitted being before the Church for 
three years, during which time they received the widest 
possible attention through the Church papers and 
otherwise, a vote was taken in November last with the 
following result: total vote cast, 54,821; average vote 
in favor of the severai propositions submitted 49,347, 
against, 4,976, 

This is a large vote for a general Church election 
and the substantial unanimity of expression speaks 
well for the work of the Commission. This work met 
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with the stout opposition of a small element in the 
Church; but despite their efforts to the contrary the 
Church has put its approval on the progressive meas- 
ures embraced in the Commission recommendations in 
a decisive manner. It is proper to say that this opposi- 
tion was chiefly on technical grounds rather than against 
the principles involved. 

The next General Conference will meet in York, 
Penn., May 9th, 1889, and will be composed of 129 dele- 
gates, including the six bishops, who are members evx- 
officio. Of the delegates there will be not less than 113 
representatives of the progressive sentiment of the 
Church and not more than sixteen of the conservative 
sentiment, in opposition to the revised articles of faith 
and constitution. 

The chief opposition to the measures just approved by 
the popular vote was tothe removal of the prohibition 
with reference to secret societies from the Constitution. 
This rile, however; long a dead letter in many places, and 
in others a cause of ceaseless agitation and unrest, has 
now happily been supplanted by the one recommended by 
the Commission, which leaves the whole question with 
the individual conscience and the loeal church. Connec- 
tion with secret societies, while not generally approved, 
is no longer a barrier to membership in the United 

Brethren churches. Thus an important hindrance to 
the efficiency of the Church, especially in the towns and 
cities, has been removed. 

Just now a proposition for the union of the Methodist 
Protestant and United Brethren Churches is receiving 
some quiet Consideration. These Churches with kin- 
dred spirit and polity and like doctrines, if united, 
would make a vigorous denomination with a member- 
ship of 352,000. Such a union, not in name merely, but 
in spirit and consecrated endeavor, could only result 
favorably in hastening the coming of our Lord’s glori- 
ous reign on the earth. With the adoption of their 
amended constitution there is no barrier to union on 
the side of the United Brethren. I believe they would 
be willing to enter into a conference on the subject. 
It is not unlikely that the Methodist Protestants would 
also favor snch a conference by representatives of the 
two Churches, as their leading papers have already 
spoken of the proposed union in a decidedly friendly 
way. Itis to be hoped that the proposition to unite 
may early take definite shape. These two Churches 
thus made one would just complement each other. 

The foreign missions of the Church are in Africa and 
Germany. The African mission is located on the West 

Cvast, in British Sherbro, where the Church has a native 
membership of 4,720. This is the principal field of mis- 
sion Work of the denomination. Six years ago the 
American Missionary Association, seeing the success of 
the United Brethren missions in Africa, transferred to 
them their missions at Good Hope and Avery. By this 
transfer the grounds, buildings, etc., at Avery and Good 
Hope, together with the proceeds of the ‘‘ Avery Fund,” 
amounting to $5,000 a year, were turned over to the 
United Brethren Board. 

In England the Freedmen’s Aid Society has shown its 
appreciation of the spirit and manner with which the 
United Brethren have carried on their work in Africa 
by making generous contributions to its support. This 
society especially commends the policy which has proved 
so successful in the past, of employing so far as is pos- 
sible, native missionaries. In order that native con- 
verts may be prepared for the work of teaching and 
preaching a ‘* Theological Training School ’ was founded 
at Suaingay two years ago, the funds for the erection 
of a building for this purpose being contributed by Mr. 
Rufus Clark and wife, of Denver, Colorado. This school 
has as its principal the Rev. D. F. Wilberforce, a native 
African, educated in this country under the direction of 
the Church. The work undertaken in this direction is 
of much importance, and the success that has already 
attended it proves its wisdom and practical value as an 
aid to the speedy evangelization of Africa. 

In Africa the Church now has 27 mission stations, anu 
reaches through the itinerants employed 328 towns where 
the Gospel is preached. Of the missionaries employed 8 
are American and 25 are native. The value of mission 
property in Africa is $66,000, in Germany $8,607.75. 

During recent years a debt was gradually made in 
carrying forwarithe rapidly growing mission enter- 
prises of the denomination, till a year ago it aggregated 
$60,000. The past year through a special effort about 
$48,000 has been secured, reducing the debt to $12,000, 
which amount will largely be secured before the mect- 
ing of the General Conference in May. According to 
the missionary treasurer’s statement the Church’s coz- 
tributions fur missions during the past year amount to 
fully $100,000, more than was ever given before in the 
Sametime. Yetduring this time every other interest of 
the Church has had almost unprecedented growth. 


DAYTON, O. 





THE churches of Western New York have been greatly 
Strengthened the present winter and in former years 
through the awakening of new spiritual life and activity 
among the people of God and the conversion of sinners. 
The Rev. Edgar £. Davidson, of Newtonville, Mass., has 
been assisting the pastors in special revival effort. Very 
many of the cities and large towns west of the Hudson 
River have been made glad by his presence. The largest 


Rochester, Geneseo and Le Roy, where huridreds have been 


led to profess their faith in Christ and to identify them- 
selves with the churches. At present he is engaged in hold- 
ing special services, twice a day, in Dansville, Livingston 
County, N. Y. The work is only fairly begun, but already 
some sixty have been converted. Mr. Davidson’s work is 
wholly undenominational. He aims to secure the active 
co-operation of all branches of the Christian Church; in 
villages, especially, making the union of effort of all de- 
nominations the condition of his coming to them. His 
methods are simple and direct. When he enters upon a 
two or three weeks’ engagement, the preliminary work is 
with professing Christians. Earnest, practical sermons to 
the church-members, with protracted seasons of prayer, 
prepare the way for the preaching of the truth to the un- 
converted. When, in his judgment, the right time bas 
come, special effort is made to awaken the impenitent. He 
believes in what is known as ‘*‘the anxious seat’’; invites 
sinners tocome forward and thereby publicly manifest their 
desire to become Christians. The invitation to come for- 
ward being closed, a few words of encouragement and in- 
struction are spoken to the newly enlisted, and the congre- 
gation is dismissed. 


-..A correspondent, referring to what we have pub- 
lished in these columns concerning a hired pastorate among 
the Friends, says: 

There are in New York Stateat least ten located pastors who 
are wholly supported by Friends’ churches: James C. Adams. 
Brooklyn: Perrin Reynolds, Yorktown; S. Adelbert Wood, Mil- 
ton; Wm.S8. Wooten, Glens Falls; Chas. Sweet, Elba; Wm. L. 
Dean, Batavia; Mary S. Knowles, Farmington; Edward Mott. 
Macedon; Barclay Jones, West Branch: Francis H. Pierce, Col- 
lins, and others who are being partially provided for by the 
churches to whom they minister. No official action regarding 
this subject has been taken by New York Yearly Meeting except 
to refer it to the Representative meeting for consideration, 
where it has been debated for two years. But the subordinate 
meetings are settling the question by locating ministers as ways 
and means allow. 


....In the Protestant churches in the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario resolutions protesting against the 
#400,000 grant made to Jesuits at the last session of the 
Quebec Legislature were read last Sunday, and petitions 
were largely signed to give effect to the resolutions. The 
Protestant population is determined to leave no stone un- 
turned to get an act to repeal the grant. 


....The Rev. Homer Eaton, D.D., of the Troy Conference, 
has been chosen agent of the Methedist Book Concern in 
this city, in place of Mr. John M. Phillips, deceased. Mr. 
Phillips was a layman, and the only surprise is that a lay- 
man was not chosen to succeed him. Dr. Eaton is said to 
be well qualified for the position. 


....Bishop Holland N. McTyeire, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, is dead. He died at Nashville, 
Teun., his home, last week. He was a native of South 
Carolina, born in 1824, and Was elected Bishop in 1866. ~ 


....Professor C. M. Mead, D.D., begins at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, next Monday, a course of lectures 
onthe Stone Foundation on Supernatural Revelation. The 
lectures will be six in number. 


.... News has been received by cable of the death of Isaac 
G. Bliss, D.D., of the Bible House, Constantinople. It oc- 
curred at Asiit, Egypt, February 16th. 


....The Cumberland Presbyterian Church has 151,929 
communicants, an increase for the year of 6,783. 


....Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, of this city, has declined the 
Episcopal Bishopric of Michigan. 








Missions. 
MISSION WORE IN KORBA. 
BY H. B. HULBERT. 








I wisH to say a word in regard to the beginning of the 
New Yearin mission work here. There have been great 
differences of opinion of late in regard to the promise of 
continued success owing to the supposed opposition of the 
Government. The best refutation of any discouraging 
statements that have been made in regard to the check in 
the progress of the work here is asintple statement of the 
facts which are evident to everybody on the field. 

To be sure a message was sezt about eight months ago to 
the United States Legation intimating that the Govern 
ment desired the American residents of Seoul to desist 
from Christian teaching. No one knows exactly why that 
was sent, but the general belief is that certain offensive 
acts oa the part of the French Jesuit priests had forced 
the Government to some action, and to be impartial they 
had included the Protestant missions in their summons. 
But that thing alone does not constitute a check. It is 
highly improbable that aband of missionaries settled in 
an open port like Seoul, knowing that they have the 
favorof the Kingandof some portion of the nobility and 
certainly not the ill-will of the people, knowing that such 
asummons if coming from the King was not made from 
any dislike to the work of evangelization but from certain 
reasons of expediency which required it, knowing that a 
momentary subsidence of open work in order to show due 
deference to the royal request would be all that was 
necessary—knowing these things, I say, it would be highly 
improbable that a band of noble and whole-souled men, 
of whom [ have not the honor of being one, should lay 
down their arms and surrender. 

Some say it is not quite honorable to take advaptage of 
the chance that continuance of work may be winked at. 
But these men say, “Take every chance.’’ And they took 
the risk which indeed was no risk at all knowing as they 
did the total absence of any anti-Christian prejudice in the 
minds of the great body of the Korean people. And what 





results, numerically speaking, have been at Syracuse, 





has been the result? As might have been expected under 


the work was going on as freely and openly as ever, and 
from that time to this not a single remonstrance or sign of 
disapproval has been expressed by any singie Korean. 
Strange this may seem, but looking ‘at it from our stand- 
point there is nothing strange about it. It was simply a 
political measure adopted, probably, to satisfy a certain 
hostility among a small number of the nobility who are 
disaffected toward foreigners. A few Sabbaths age I at- 
tended a native service conducted by one of the missiona- 
ries of the Presbyterian Board. The building was in full 
view of the street and not the slightest secrecy was at- 
tempted. The lusty singing of 
“ Hana nim kaka hi 

Do ka ka hi” 

(Nearer, my God, to thee 

Nearer to thee). 
might be heard anywhere within three or four hundred 
yards, and the passers-by stood in crowds at the gate peer- 
ing through the cracks and listening to the music. Any 
Korean could have come ir and listened to the service. 
A few Sabbaths since [ had the pleasure of attending the 
native communion service and of witnessing the baptism 
of eleven Koreans. If this be discouraging, if it looks like 
taking backward steps in the work here, then we want to 
be discouraged and to take backward steps. One of the 
Methodist bretbren, as he met one of the Presbyterian 
workers the other day asked how many natives had been 
received into communion since the order came requiring 
them to keep quiet, and on comparing notes they found 
that the numbers in the native Christian Church had 
doubled since that order was received. As they parted 
they agreed that on these terms they were willing to “keep 
quiet” for the next twenty-five years. 
It is truly a profound question as to what extent such 
government restrictions should be heeded by wissionaries. 
Of course no rule can be laid down, for there are as many 
different sets of conditions as there are countries; but 
surely here in Korea missionaries have acted boldly, de- 
cisively and well. Even were the government to take 
even more decided steps the results that have been 
achieved since the opposition was first begun would justify 
the missionaries in having acted as they did. 
The only line of work that has been modified is the itin- 
erant work in the country ; but in Seoul the work is press- 
ing and demands all the time and strength of the workers 
now on the field. A class of nine or ten men is being 
trained in the rudiments of theology by the Rev. H.G. Un- 
derwood, of the Presbyterian mission; and they will 
eventually he sent to the country to become centers of 
active evaugelistic work. They are learning English 
hymns translated into their own tongue, and are making 
rapid progress in mastering some of the best English and 
American tunes. This will prove to be a very attractive 
feature of their work. 
SEOUL, KOREA. 


School and College. 


ProFr. S.G. ATKINS, of Livingstone College, Salisbury, 
N.C ,in a historical sketch of education among the colored 
people in North Carolina. says: 


“In all the schools, high, intermediate and primary, the at- 
tendance is increased this year by from fifteen to thirty per 
cent.; in some cases it is nearly doubled. This is significant. 
This fact cannot arise from any lax tendencies in the manage- 
ment of the schools, for the schoois have rather raised their 
standards, broadened their scope of work and made more cir- 
cumsrect their discipline. These observations, taken all in all, 
it seems to me, teach that the North Carolira Negro is making 
his way slowly but truly to the position of a useful, intelligent, 
Christian factor in the body politic of this progressive, intelli- 
gent and Christian ccmmonwealth.” 








....The Trustees of Lafayette College at their annual 
meeting, February 14th, conferred the following degrees: 
M.A., Joseph W. Ogden, class of 72, New York City; Rob- 
ert H. Hamill, M.D., Philadelphia Hospital. D.D., the 
Rev. John C. Thompson, class of °55, Philadelphia; the 
Rey. S. Alden Freeman, of ’57, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
L.H.D., the Rev. S. S. Orris, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in 
Princeton College. LL.D., George 8S. Graham, District 
Attorney of Philadelphia, and the Rev. A. L. Lindsley, 
D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, San Fran- 
cisco. 


....The Japanese students now at Roanoke College are 
the first representatives of their nation to enter a Virginia 
institution. These boys, Hidei Fukuoka and Toyoshiro 
Terashima, are sons of disticguished officers of their Gev- 
ernment—Viscount Takachika Fukuoka, member of the 
Imperial Privy Council and ex-Minister of State for Edu- 
cation, and Count Munenori Terashima, Vice President of 
the Privy Council and formerly Minister to the United 
States. 


...-The Faculty of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 
have taken strong ground against hazing. Recently thirty- 
four sophomores demanded the reinstatement of the four 
members of theirclass who had been suspended for hazing and 
declared that they would withdrawiftheirdemand was not 
granted. The Faculty refused to recede from their position. 


....The cost of maintaining public schools in New York 
State last year was $14,980,841, an increese of more than 
$1.200,000 over 1887. This money was for the education of 
1,772,958 children of school age, of whom 1,033,269 attended 
school. The number of teachers employed was 31,726, atan 
average annual salary of $419.75. 


.... Rutgers College has the promise from Mr. Garret B. 
Winants, of Bergen Point, N. J., of a fine dormitory build- 
ing which will cost probably a hundred thousand dollars. 
This magnificent gift will provide rooms for a hundred 
students, and, with the large iucrease of students under 
President Gates’s administration, will afford great relief. 

....Elder Nathaniel Gray, of San Francisco, Cal., has 
given property in that city valued at $50,000 to the San 





the circumstances. Not two months had elapsed before 
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Diblical Research. 


SOUTHERN PALESTINE BEFORE 
THE CONQUEST. 


BY PROF. JOHN A. PAINE, PH.D. 








FroM Egyptian records, preserved on the 
walls, galleries and pillars surrounding the 
holy of holies in the temple of Ammon at 
Karnak, we have now for some time been 
familiar with the wars of Thothmes II1 in 
Palestine and Northern Syria. The Eastern 
peoples had thrown off allegiance or tribute 
to the ‘‘ woman-king,’’ Queen Hatasu; the 
Chaldean dynasty on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates had been overthrown by Arabs 
from the south; the tribes of the Upper 
Ruthen (Northern Syria), and the Phenician 
Khbalu together with their southern neigh- 
bors in Zahi, had declared themselves inde 
pendent of the yoke of Egypt. Only the 
king and people of Gaza, the most immedi- 
ate neighbors of Egypt, held fast to their 
ancient friendship and allegiance with the 
Egyptians. Thus occurred the occasion for 
that military character and those numerous 
campaigns which distinguished Thothmes 
III. Naturally his first expedition was di- 
rected against his nearest foes, or rebellious 
subjects, the Canaanites of Palestine. 
Yhese, from the Negeb to Phenicia, had 
joined in a grand confederation, and bad 
placed themselves under the leadership of 
the King of Kadesh—evidently the Kadesh 
of Naphtali in Galilee, to the northwest of 
the Lake of Merom, because it is spoken of 
as existing in the land of the Amorites; but 
the great battle was fought at Megiddo in 
Central Palestine. That this grand confed- 
eration was composed of a host of petty 
kings and tribes, of a common race which 
the monuments call Ruten, dwelling in the 
very same fortresses or towns which about 
three hundred years later fell into the pos- 
session of the Israelites under the conquest 
of Joshua, is abundantly indicated by the 
inscriptions above referred to. Over one of 
the lists of such tribes or cities subdued it 
is said: 

“This is the catalog of the inhabitants of 

Upper Ruthen, whom his holiness captured in 
the hostile town of Megiddo. His holiness car- 
ried away their children as living prisoners to 
the town of Thebes to fill the house of his father 
Amen of the town of Thebes, on his first vic- 
torious campaign, just as his father Amen, who 
led him on good paths, commanded him,” 
And, out of the one hundred and nineteen 
names appended, we may easily recognize 
the following as situated on the southern 
border of the country: 57, Negabu, Negeb; 
87, Rehub, Rehoboth; 53, Aper, Raphia; 50, 
Biar, Beer-sheba; 94, Makerput, Beth Mar- 
kaboth; 81, Harhorar, Haroher; 80, Kerara, 
Gerar; 79, Lagaza, Ziklag (?); 11, Keret sen- 
na-u, Kirjath-sannah; 89, Hiklaim, Eglon; 
86, Ain, Ain; 95, Aina, Anim; 100, Iratu, 
Jattir; 883, Numaan, Maon; 116, Zaftha, 
Ziph; 85, Maramam, Mambre; 9, Tutina, 
Juttah; 6, Tebkhu, Beth-tappuah; 111, Bet 
Anta, Beth-anoth; 96, Kalaman, Carmel; 
117, Berockena, Berachah: 67, Suka, Socoh; 
4, Ketuna, Gath; 78, Ishpar, Saphir; 71, 
Maktal, Miedo); 69, Khabata, Khezib, etc., 
etc., most of which are mentioned among 
the uttermost cities of the tribe of Judah 
southward in Joshua xv, 20-62. 

Until the present moment this has been 
the chief survey we have had, from monu- 
mental sources, of the country around He- 
bron with its many minor towns at a period 
prior to the occupation of Israel. But now 
Professor Sayce announces that the tablets 
from Tell-el-Amarna are lifting the veil 
again. It seems that soon after Thothmes 
III was dead and gone, these Canaanite 
people threw off the yoke of Egypt again— 
this mast have been done about a halfa 
century after the battle of Megiddo, for 
Thothmes III reigned thirty-two years 
longer, Amenophis II, who succeeded him, 
ruled at least nine years, and Thothmes IV 
ten years. These were succeeded by Amen- 
ophis IV, to whom the tablets of el-Amarna 
were addressed and who reigned fourteen 
years, That portion of Professor Sayce’s 
communication which pertains to this new 
disclosure will be best understood by quo- 
tation: 

* Among the tablets I have copied since | last 
wrote aretwo which relate to affairs in Pales- 
tine. Unfortunately they are both fragments, 
about one-half the tablet having been lost in 
each case. The one tablet reads as follows: 

“*Tothe king, my lord (my gods], my Sun-goed, 
I speak [by] letter, I, Su-arda-ka, thy servant, 
the dust of thy feet; at the [feet] of the king my 
lord, my gods, my Sun-god, seven times seven I 
prostrate myself. The kingof .. . set him- 
self to make war: in the city of Keilah (Kcltt) 
thy enemy made [war] for the third time. An 
attack was directed against myself. My city 
(that had been entrusted) to myself, rose 
against (?) me. (Then) Ebed-khiba sent to the 
men of Kellah; he sent gifts and they marched 
azvinst my rear, and subdued the domains of 





the king my lord. Keilah, my city, Ebed-khiba 
removed from my jurisdiction. The stables (?) 
of the king my lord and the dwelling-place of 
my lord and thestables of the animal (s] be re- 
moved from his presence and his justice. Lab- 
api, the wicked in speech, had occupied the 
fortress of . . ninu,and at that time Lab-api 
with (?) Ebed-khiba and . . . occupied the 
fortressof . ni-nu.’ 

‘** Keilah, it will be remembered, is mentioned 
in the history of David (I Samuel, xxiii, 2, etc.). 

* The second fragment is as follows: 

“* And again, the city of Pir(qar?), the fortress 
which is in front of thiscountry I made faithful 
to the king. At the same time the city of Gaza 
(Khazati) belonging to the king, which is on the 
shore of the sea to the west of the country of 
the city of Gath (Ginti) and the city of Kirmil 
(2), fellaway to Urgiand the menof Gath. In 
my chariot I rode for the second time, and we 
marched up (out of Egypt) and Lab-api and the 
country which thou holdest [went over] to the 
confederates (or the people of Hebron) along 
with Milki-ar’il for thesecond time . .. he 
delivered their request to the men. of Kirjath, 
and we defended the city Uru[s]si. Khapi, the 
general, collected the garrison whom thou 
hadst leftin it. Addasi-rakan, the governor of 
his house, the governor of Gaza [sent for help?] 
to Egypt.’ 

‘* It is possible that Kirjath is Kirjath-sepher, 
which seems to have been one of the most im- 
portant of the Canaanitish cities in the south 
of Palestine, just as it is also possible that the 
word Khabiri, which 1 have translated ‘con- 
federates,’ may really denote the people of He- 
bron, since it is followed by the determinative 
of locality. The word occurs in one of the 
tablets belonging to M. Bouriant, which I 
copied last year.” 

As before, from the records of Thothmes 
{II, the places here mentioned may be rec- 
ognized without difficulty. The rebellion 
appears to have begun at Keilah (Josh. xv, 
44), now Khirbet Kilah between eight and 
nine miles northwest of Hebron, among the 
mountains, and te have been led by two 
Canaanite chieftains, Ebed-khiba and Lab- 
api. Su-arda-ka, the sender of the tablets 
to Amenopbis IV, the king in Upper Egypt, 
was the Egyptian Governor stationed at 
Keilah, as Addasi-rakan was at Gaza; 
Criven from his post he returned to Lower 
Egypt for reinforcements. 

The ‘‘fortressof . . ninu”’ very likely 
was Kirjath sannah, the eleventh name in 
the list of Thothmes III, and mentioned in 
the second fragment simply as Kirjath. 
On his return from Lower Egypt, or at 
least the frontier fortress of Zah, with a 
certain amount of help, Su-arda-ka ‘“‘made 
faithful to the king the city of Pir, the fort- 
ress which isin front of this country.”” Such 
a position relatively to Egypt is occupied 
by the site of Raphia, the modern Rafah, 
lying at the outlet of Wadi Fara descending 
from Ruheibeh or the Rehoboth of the 
Bible. Pir is evidently the Aper falling as 
No. 53 in the list of Thothmes; Fara 
and Pir, at least, are identical, and proba- 
bly Raphia is the same word. This time 
the people of Gaza, who before remained 
loyal to Thothmes III, fell away in dis- 
affection toward Amenophis IV. It isa 
great point gained to learn that Gath lay 
on the east of Gaza, and in the direction of 
Carmel, for this indicates its position to 
be at Khirbet Jennet4, a site lying between 
twenty-four and twenty-five miles directly 
east of Gaza, and seven miles directly 
south of Beit Jibrin. It is described in 
the third or Judea ‘‘Memoir’”’ of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, p. 282, inthese 
terms: ‘‘ Foundations, caves, cisterns and 
ruined walls. Apparently an ancient site.” 
Hitherto it has never been considered asa 
candidate for the long-lost city of Gath, or 
examined in view of such a possibility. At 
all events, this definition of Gath in its 
bearing from Gaza decides positively 
against Beit Jibrin, and still more against 
Dr. J. L. Porter’s Tell es-Safieh. Kirmil 
is, of course, Carmel, at present Kurmul, 
between seven and eight miles south of 
Hebron. The Hebronites, being Hittites, 
naturally were at odds with the Egyptians. 
Kirjath, if identical with Kirjath-sannah, 
or Kirjath-sepher, or Debir, at edh-Dhah- 
eriyeh, lay about twelve miles southwest 
of Hebron, and about nine miles south- 
southeast of Gath at Kh.-Jenneta. For the 
city of Urusi, possibly the Khirbet "Umm 
el-’Arais, lying about three miles south of 
Carmel, may respond. Here Guérim (‘‘Ju- 
dée,’’ III, 178) observed certain “‘Souterrains 
hewn inthe rock, foundations of several 
small ruined dwellings, and the lower 
courses of a construction of considerabie 
size, formed of enormous blocks roughly 
squared,”’ This position, lying as it does 
just west of Sebbeh, would be appropriate 
for that of the fortress Ressa mentioned by 
Josephus in the story of Herod the Great: 
‘*So Herod received those of his family out 
ef Masada, and the fortress Ressa, and then 
went on for Jerusalem” (A. J. XIV, xv, 2). 
At such a point Urusi would, as the most 
southern stronghold in this region out of 
all that are named, be the last to be gives 





up by Su-arda-ka in a defensive contest, 
and would form the most natural point of 
departure for the recovery of the other 
towns lying tothe north. But with only 
Pir made loyal at Rapbia and Urusi bravely 
held at Arais, the stery suddenly breaks 
off. Let us venture to hope that the re- 
mainder of the re-conquest will be found 
on some other tablet. 

These glimpses into the region of Southern 
Palestine reveal a complete absence of the 
Israelites. An Egyptian presence and domi- 
nation, these operations of subjugation and 
rebellion, are incompatible with the scrip- 
tural report as to the state of the country 
either at the beginning or theending cf the 
sojourn. If one or the other of these events 
could not be going on during the period ly- 
ing between Thothmes II] and Amenophis 
IV, of not Jess than sixty years’ duration, 
the theory of only two hundred and fifteen 
years of residence for Israel in Egypt falls 
tothe ground. The fact is, the Hebrews 
were quietly multiplying in Goshen, the 
patriarch Jacob and his sons had loug 
since gone (own into Egypt, and the Exo- 
dus was still far in the future. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 3d. 


JESUS THE MESSIAH.—MaAkrkK VIII, 27- 
i & 


NoTtEs. — ‘‘Cesarea Philippi.’ — There 
were two Judean cities called Cesarea. 
One was on the coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea, while this was situated near the head- 
waters of the Jordan at the foot of Mount 
Hermon. It was magnificently improved 
by Herod the Great. His son Philip en- 
larged it and called it after Cesar and bim- 
self. ““Tnto the villages.”—The coun- 
try places outside of the city where he 
could teach without interruption.—— 
“John the Baptist.’”-—Returned to life. 
“One of the prophets.’’—Jeremiah, 
Moses, or any one of the famous leaders of 
the people.-——-*‘ Ye.”,—An emphatic plural, 
addressing himself directly to the disciples. 
“Peter answereth.”’—As usual taking 
the lead. This he did not only on account 
of his seniority but his impulsiveness. 
Matthew adds,in his great answer, ‘‘The 
Son of the Living God.”’ His divinity, 
as well as his Messiahship, is thus recog- 
nized after two years of ministry. “Tell 
no man of him.’’—His death and resurrec- 
tion proved conclusively his claims. It was 
not yet time, the people were not ready for 
the’ stupendous announcement that the 
Messiah had come.———‘‘ And after three 
days rise again,.”’—Note how simply, and 
as a matter of course this greatest miracle 
of all was foretold. We blame Peter for his 
rebuke, but not for the astonishment that 
occasioned it. In their state of mind, be- 
fore they had fairly gotten used to the idea 
of his divinity, utmost credulity could 
hardly take in such facts to come. We 
must transport ourselves into their places 
to sympathize with all their doubts and 
fears. ** Get thee behind me.’’—Peter’s 
mistake was also a natural one in another 
direction. It was that of all the Jews; to 
expect a temporal instead of a spiritual 
kingdom. He could not bear the idea of 
the King of the Jews dying like a male- 
factor. “ His cross.”’—The cross was 
the symbol of the most ignominious suffer- 
ing and death. The hight of self-abnega- 
tion was thus flashed before the minds of 
his followers. 

Instruction.—There are degrees of taith 
that lie potentially inthe heart. They have 
the power of activity, but need to be drawn 
forth. The keen, searching question, that 
must be answered without evasion, may 
prove just whatis needed. Spiritual torpor 
and blindness often require a shock from 
without to be changed into the ardent con- 
fession. 

The great mass of humanity has accepted 
Christ with reverence, and has assigned to 
him a position as lofty as their intelligence 
permits. There are thousands everywhere 
about us who accept Christ as they would 
a pre-eminent teacher. The true disciple, 
he who has had a personal experience and 
knowledge of him, goes far beyond a limit- 
ed acceptance and says: ‘‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son oF Gop.”’ 

The day is past when none shall be told. 
He that gives the message to most men_has 
in him the largest spirit of Christ. 

The tendency of the Church toward tem- 
poral power has always been misdirected. 
Social power, the power of influence, these 
are sinful abuses of the Church. Her true 
power is to raise by self-denial and suffer- 
ing the spiritual standard of her constitu- 
ents. 

True followers of Christ are too few. 





























Self-denial is a bore that few dare face, 
The cross is a hardship few would hift. To 
follow him is to travel on too rough a road: 
few have fit constitutions. We are enthu- 
siastic about being Christians in the mod- 
ern fashion; it is a different thing to be the 
spiritual martyr. 

What is the world? Pleasure without 
stint; honor without limit; wealth without 
exhaustion. That is a high estimate of it; 
that is all. What is the soul? It is the 
only part of us that is immortal, i. e., that 
is worth keeping. To gain a soul is to gain 
eternal happiness and usefulness. To lose 
a soul is to gain but a mite of the world 
and a dark hereafter. 

The world is a good servant and a ruth- 
less master. 

After a life has been spent what can one 
give as ransom to have it back? The Chris- 
tian gladly yields it up at the end, The 
sinner is never ready to. 

Few are ashamed of the life of Christ, 
but many are ashamed to lead the life he 
commands. Timidity may lead to shame. 
Leaving aside the respect that is always 
paid to a bold stand for Christ, he who re- 
spects his faith by standing up for it when 
it is in peril will have Christ appear as his 
advocate when his judgment hour comes, 
None need die ignorant of the kingdom of 
God; it is at hand with ever increasing 
powers. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


FISH, HowArp M., ord. at Ellery, N. Y. 


KENNEDY, J. C., Fairmount, accepts call 
to Payson, tl. 


—— JOHN, died recentlyin Monticello, 








awert. LYMAN R,, ord. at Woodbury, 


WILSON, JAMEs, ord. in 
Minn. 


wrern. WILLIAM, ord. at Amsterdam, 


Minneapolis, 


CONGREGATIONAL 

ALLEN, GEORGE B., Lodi, N. Y., accepts 
call to Union ch., "San Lorenzo, Cal. 

BISSELL, CHARLES H., Belle Plaine, Ia., re- 
signs. 

BLAKE, HEnry A., recognized as pastor, 
Webster, Mass. 

BRODIE, JAMES F., Woodstock, Vt., re- 
signs. 

BURR, AustTIN H., Peterboro’, N. H., re- 
signs. 

CARRUTHERS, Joun B., accepts call to 
Saco, Me. 

CLARKE, L. M., Wolcott, does not accept 
call to Le Roy, n.d, 

DICKINSON, GEORGE R.., invited to Staf 
ford Springs, Conn., for six months. 
FAVILLE, HENry (Meth.), accepts call to 

La Crosse, Wis. 
ey JAMES H., called to Santa 
Ana, Cal. 
REID, yt D., Yale Divinity School, ac- 
cepts call to Somersville, Conn. 
SHULTS, Jacos D., Whittaker, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Liber and Portland, Ind. 
SKEELE, Artaur F., Augusta, Me., ac- 
7 aa call to South Park ch., Chicago, 
1. 


TILLITT. B. C, ord. in Kelley, Ia. 


TORGERSON, C. O., accepts call to Scan- 
dinavian ch., Tacoma, ¢. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, T. G., Goodrich Avenue cb., 
St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to West- 
minster ch., Toledo, Ohio. 

BAIRD, JouN F., called to Olivet ch., 
Louisville, Ky. 

BREED, WILLIAM Pratt, D.D., died in 
Philadelphia, Penn., last week, aged 73. 

HECKMAN, GEORGE C., accepts call to 
First ch., Reading, Penn. 

LEA, R, D. D., Forty-third Street ch., 
Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. 

sean > med D., accepts call to Babylon, 


PHELPS, PuHito F., Livermore, Penn., 
accepts call to Fresno, Cal. 
SCHELLY, Percy T., Paola, Fla., resigns. 
WOODS, D. W., Tacony, called to Wake- 
field ch., Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


AVERY, FREDERICK B., accepts election to 
St. Mark’s ch., Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

BRITTON, JAMEs, died recently in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., aged 79 

HINSDALE, RoBERT G., D.D., died recent- 
ly in Biloxi, Miss. 

GOODRICH, CHARLEs, D.D., oA recently 
in New Orleans, La., aged 75 

MACAULEY, , oanaee, died recently in 
Atlanta, 

MITCHELL, - L., becomes assist- 
ant-minister St. Barnabas’s Mission, 
Berlin, N. H. 

ae ek F. Y.. becomes rector Calvary 
ch., Sandusky, O. 

ROBOTTOM, P. J., becomes rector Christ 
ch., Towanda, Penn. 

STREET, Georce C., died recently at Win- 
ter Park, Fla. 


WICKS, J. 8., Milford, Mass., resigns. 
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Literature. 


| The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers In all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide usin the selection of works for 
further notice.) 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAM- 
UEL WELLS WILLIAMS.* 





SAMUEL WELLS WILLIAMS was a man 
of the class which in the good time com- 
ing is sure toshine brighter and to appear 
more often on the rollof fame. He wrote 
his name there so modestly and bore his 
honors so meekly and in such simplicity 
that itis only when we look at him from a 
distance and perhaps across the wide gulf 
of loss occasioned by his death that we 
get an adequate impression of the real 
proportions of theman. In literature he 
has won a permanent position as the au- 
thor of two works,‘‘The Middle Kingdom” 
and the Chinese Dictionary,either of which 
might be called a magnum opus, and 
he is besides entitled to the rare distinc- 
tion of having achieved eminence in three 
spheres of life as distinct and widely 
apart as that of the missionary, the diplo- 
matist, and the Chinese scholar. 

Mr. Wiiliams was from early life one of 
those bright and happy characters to 
whom in all ages has been applied the 
term Felix, thoit was not in his case so 
much the favor of circumstances, which, 
at least from a wordly point of view, 
were narrow and hard, as an inborn en- 
dowment of strength, grace and good 
sense. Not least among the felicities that 
attended him, must it be reckoned that 
he left behind him a son who was capa- 
ble of editing the last edition of his ‘‘Mid- 
dle Kingdom,” and who more recently 
has published the present volume of his 
father’s Life and Letters. 

Dean Stanley, in his Life of Dr. Ar- 

nold, has set the model which all first- 
rate biography, since his day, has had to 
follow. Accordingly, in the present case, 
Dr. Williams has made his own biography 
gery largely, by the extracts freely taken 
and judiciously compiled from writings 
in the bands of his son. 

He was descended from a Puritan Rob- 
ert Williams, who emigrated from Nor- 
wich, England, in 1687, to Roxbury, 
Mass., his reluctant wife having been en- 
couraged to face the hardships of the new 
life bya dream that from her should 
come a line of pious and illustrious 
preachers to spread the Gospel in the dis- 
tant land—a dream abundantly fulfilled 
later, as Mr. Williams’s biographer is able 
to say that this Robert Williams ‘ be- 
came the ancestor of more ministers— 
and more long-lived ministers — than 
probably any other man in the country.” 

The line was sturdy in all ways. Two 
of them, having been forced by the de- 
pression that followed the Revolution 
into failure, emigrated again in 1790, to 
settle New Hartford, in Whitestown, New 
York; but never forgetting the apostolic 
maxim ‘‘Owe no man anything,” at the 
end of a few years of untiring industry 
came plodding back through the winter 
snows to Framingham to pay the utmost 
farthing of their debt. This is the ances- 
try from which Professor Williams came, 
and to which his son looks back, as well 
he may, with pride. 

But the vigor of the race did not lie all 
in the distance. Wells Williams’s father 
inherited the strength and character of 
the stock, and had in early life a taste of 
the vigorous training which made the 
men of that day Spartan. Dr. Williams’s 
name, Samuel Wells, came to him through 
his mother, to whom he owed much be- 
sides his name, particularly his interest 
in the cause of missions. One story of 
her is still current among friends of the 
family which, tho we do not find it in 
this volume, we have good reason to be- 
lieve is true. It is to the effect that ata 
meeting in Utica a missionary who was 
present called for contributions. Mrs. 
Williams, after some hesitation, said that 
she had little else that she could offer, 
but that she had from birth devoted her 








* THe LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL WELLS 

WILuraMs, LL.D., Missionary, Diplomatist, Sins- 

. Byhis son. FREDERICK WELLS WIuLtaMe. 
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son to the work, and hoped that he might 
be accepted as her offering. 

Odd stories are often told of famous 
men in their infancy. The infant Lyman 
Beecher, for example, is said to have been 
putintoa pewtermug. ‘The distinguished 
subject of this biography was once carried 
by his mother’s aunt on a snowy day 
from New Hartford snug and warm in 
one of the big muffs of the period, when 
suddenly the sleigh and all in it was up- 
set in the drifts. The excellent lady 
picked herself up out of thesnow and was 
well started on her journey again when 
she found that her muff and the baby 
stowed in it were lost. ‘Shall I go 
back?” she paused to inquire. ‘‘ Yes, for 
God may have something for hint to do; 
moreover, I cannot spare the muff.” It 
was not the first time that religion and 
thrift worked together, tho not always to 
be as well rewarded in the result. 

The good lady who figures in this story 
bore the honorable name of Dana and 
was a near relative of the distinguished 
professcr at Yale, who appears in this 
volame as the earliest and lifelong inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Williams. Young 
Dana, in due time, went to Yale; but the 
narrow circumstances of the family made 
it impossible for young Williams to get 
farther than to the Rensselaer School at 
Troy, which was then in the primitive 
stage under Prof. Amos Eaton, who, in 
1839, combined in his person substantially 
the enti'e Institute. 

From his student life he was suddenly 
summoned by the American Board, who 
wanted such a man as he was promising 
to become to superintend their new 
press in Canton. June 1th, 1833, he em- 
barked from New York on the good ship 
‘* Morrison,” whose name denoted the 
missionary devotion ot her owner, the 
noble China merchant, Mr. D. W. C. 
Olyphant, who had offcred a free passage 
to him and his fellow-missionary, the 
Rev. Ira Tracy. The ship dropped an- 


chor at Whampoa, twelve miles below: 


Canton, October 25th, 1838, amid the 
great fleet of East Indiamen lining the 
river for more three miles and awaiting 
their cargoes of tea and silk. 

This was a memorable date in the his- 
tory of Christian missions. Persons who 
are in doubt as to their progress and fruit- 
fulness would do well to study the fol- 
lowing chapters of this biography. If 
their minds are constructed upon any prin- 
ciple of rationality ordinarily recognized 
among civilized human beings, they will 
find in the section of this one life here 
beginning, the wholetheory of Christian 
missions and their triumphant vindica- 
tion. What is more they will learn, if 
they did not know it before, how the 
Gospel, beginning at the bottom with the 
humblest people and in the simple work 
of the conversion and renewal of indi- 
viduals here and there, rises and spreads 
until it reaches the top, and even with- 
out official recognition or political incor- 
poration, becomes organic both as a 
political and social force. 

Dr. Bridgman and Dr. D, Abeel were 
the only American missionaries to wel- 
come the two new recruits. They came to 
Canton in 1830 and not in 1840 as stated 
(or misprinted) in this volume. Peter 
Packer arrived later in 1834. Morrison, 
the father of Protestant missions in China, 
had been there about twenty-five years, 
having arrived from London by way of 
New York, where he received letters 
commendatory from President Madison, 
in 1807. His Chinese Dictionary and 
Bible were already out, but both he and 
his work were still held ‘‘cribbed, cabined 
and confined” in the hard and hostile 
hand of the East India Company. He 
died the year after Dr. Williams arrived, 
August ist, 1834, but not until the man 
who was to complete his work and who 
was to see the brazen doors yield, was on 
the ground ready to take up his work. 

The American mission at Canton was 
inspired by David W. C. Olyphant, who 
appealed to Dr. Spring and addressed the 
publicin the columns of the New York 
Observer. He offered free passage in his 
ship, the ‘‘Roman,” which eventually car- 
ried out both Dr. Abeel and Dr. Bridg- 
man. Heand his partner furnished the 
mission a house rent free in Canton for 


about thirteen years, and it was his prop- 
osition to the Bleecker Street Church to 
send out acomplete printing office, called 
after its late pastor, the Bruen Press, 
which led to Dr. Williams's connection 
with the mission. When the Chinese Re- 
pository was begun he made himself re- 
sponsible for any deficiency and built the 
office where it remained for twenty-four 
years. The ships of his firm gave fifty- 
one free passages to missionaries and 
their families to and from China, and we 
suppose it was on his enterprise and gen- 
erosity that the large expense of the voy- 
age of exploration of the ‘‘Morrison” to 
the ports of Japan fell. 

Dr. Williams had his first view of Japan 
from the deck of the ‘‘Morrison ” in this 
expedition. On his return he continued 
his labors asa missionary-printer and stu- 
dent, bringing out the ‘‘ Easy Lessons in 
Chinese,” the ‘‘ English and Chinese Vo- 
cabulary,” the ‘‘ Commercial Guide,” and 
a book of some one hundred pages enti- 
tled ‘‘ Chinese Topography; an Alphabeti- 
cal list of Provinces, Departments and 
Districts of the Chinese Empire with their 
Latitudes and Longitudes.” These vol- 
umes, together with his Japanese transla- 
tions and editorial work for the Chinese 
Repository made it evident in what 
direction he was destined to do his best 
service, 

His heart was now set on obtaining a 
font of movable Chinese type, and on this 
errand he returned home to America and 
slowly accumulated funds by modest and 
not at all lucrative lectures from place to 
place. The font was at length obtained 
and was the famous one which, as we 
suppose, is still used. During this visit 
he became engaged to Miss Sarah Wal- 
worth, niece of the Chancellor, to whom 
he was married on Thanksgiving Day, 
1847. It was also during this visit that he 
published the first edition of ‘‘ The Middle 
Kingdom.” In 1848 he returned with his 
wife to Canton where, to his great joy, be 
found regular open services conducted in 
Chinese. 

The arrival of Commodore Perry, in 
1858, to take charge of the expedition 
which opened the ports of Japan, called 
Dr. Williams once more to that country, 
and his remarkable success in the office 
he held of interpreter, was the means of 
directing the attention of the Govern- 
ment to him and of his subsequent occu- 
pation in the diplomatic service of the 
United States from 1858 to his resignation 
in 1876. 

These were critical times in the East, 
in the course of which Dr. Williams was 
called twice to Peking, finally went with 
his family imtv official residence there, 
and superintended the building of the 
United States Legation. 

We must pass rapidly over all this, 
merely observing that the biographer has, 
through all this part of his volume, done 
his work in a happy fidelity to the higher 
interests and characteristics of his 
father’s life, never once permitting the 
Christian or the missionary to be lost 
sight of inthe diplomat. It was while he 
was thus living in the Chinese capital 
and enjoying the fame and influence of 
the most learned Sinologue in the world, 
that he published his ‘‘ Letter in defense 
of Missions”—a letter which has never 
been answered,never will be answered ,and 
which quietly consigns the whole poor 
business of sneering at Christian missions 
to the category of ignorant malice. 

It was during his residence at Peking 
that the ‘‘Syllabic Dictionary ” was fin- 
ished. His standing as a Chinese scholar 

was now fully recognized; and, resign- 
ing his position at Peking, he came home 
to be appointed to the professorship of 
Chinese at Yale College and to receive 
the honors which so justly belonged to 
him. It had been his happy lot to serve 
the United States at a time when its poli- 
cy toward the nation to whom he was 
accredited was honorable in itself and 
honorable to the United States. Soon 
after his return, indications appeared of 
the change which has now swept away 
the fruits and the credit of the Burlin- 
game negotiations; but the record re- 
mains to point to a better time,in which 
we needed not to be ashamed of our coun- 
try. 








Tom Brown at Rugby. By an Old Boy. 
Edited for school readers, by Clara Wea- 
ver Robinson. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) Some 
omissions have been made in this edition of 
matter considered indifferent to American 
school-boys,typographical errors in previous 
editions have been corrected and notes for 
reading classes in the schools are intro- 
duced as required at the bottom of the page. 
The Camelot Series. Ernest Rhys. 
(Whittaker, Bible House.) The latest num- 
ber in this collection of English classics is 
‘*The Essays of Samuel Johnson. Selected 
from ‘The Rambler,’ 1750-1752; ‘The Ad- 
venturer,’ 1751; and ‘The Idler,’ 1758-1760; 
with Biographical Introduction and Notes,” - 
by Stuart J. Reid, author of ‘* The Life and 
Times of Sidney Smith.”’ The Canter- 
bury Poets. Edited by William Sharp. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) If the love of good 
reading is at all commensurate with the 
opportunities afforded in these times for 
gratifying it our age mightclaim the glory 
of a distinct literary revival, and it might 
do this could we drop out of sigbt the over- 
whelming masses of sensational wretched 
matter that is consumed in the popular mar- 
ket. Itis something, however, that bocks 
like Mr. Sharp's Canterbury Poets finda 
good sale. The series is delightful to the 
eye and the hand. The last number is ‘The 
Poetical Works of George Crabbe (Selected) 
with Prefatory Notice, Biographical and 
Critical,’’ by Edward Lamplough. Crabbe’s 
poems are not Psalms of Life. They 
lack inspiration. But they are wonderful 
pictures of the common plodding life of the 
world, uprelieved by imagination cr glori- 
fied by faith. Whether it was that Crabbe 
knew nothing of the higher circles of Eng- 
lish society, or whether it was that he felt 
that the brilliancy of those circles was only 
an outside varnish which did not make them 
at core apy more satisfactory than the peas- 
ant’s he has chosen his subjects iu the plain 
er walks of life, finding them there drawn 
them weighted with life’s burden, hope- 
lessly shut in its clouds and repeating some 
strain of the dull cadence of human disap- 
pointment and suffering. The pathos of 
his poems is infinite, tho he never breaks 
through the ‘*‘ dull, sad music of humanity”’ 
into its higher hopes and victuries. Mr. 
Lawplough’s critical and biographical 
sketch is well done and the edition one 
which ia all respects meets its purpose. 
—-—Sartor Resartus. (Scribner & Wel- 
ford. $260.) Thomas Carlyle would have 
relaxed the grim severity of his face and 
sweetened his features with a smile could 
he have seen this edition of ‘‘ The Life and 
Opinions of Herr Teufelsdréck,”’ published 
in the Aldine size and form, perfectest and 
most convenient of all books to be held 
lightly in the hand, on linen paper and in 
good black type, with an engraved portrait 
of himself for frontispiece which is not 
wholly misanthropic in its features and 
not without a touch of gentle sadness in 
theeye.———The Julia Ward Howe Birth- 
day Book. Laura E. Richards. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston; C. T. Dillingham, New 
York. $100.) The conventional plan of 
the birthday book has been adopted by the 
editor of the present finely manufactured 
manual who seems to have known her 
mother’s writings better than any one else 
and been able to draw forth at will their 
gems and arrange them into the pleasing 
form given them in this volume, which con- 
tains a blank and a literary selection from 
Mrs. Howe’s writings for every day in the 
year. The memorial character of the vol- 
ume is carried out in the portrait which in- 
troduces it.—-—The Pheedrus, Lysis, and 
Protagoras of Plato. Translated mainly 
from Bekker’s text by J. Wright, M.a., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Macmillan 
& Co. 1.25.) These translations are close 
and literal without being awkward. They 
are done with spirit and in good literary 
style. The translation of eack dialog is in- 
troduced with a summary, all published in 
a convenient little volume on good paper 
and in good print. The Poetical Works 
of Robert Browning. The Ring and the 
Book. Vol. IIT. (Macmillan &Co. $1.50.) 
Thisis volume X in the edition published 
by Smith, Elder & Co., London, under the 
supervision of the poet. It is uniform in all 
respects with the volumes which have pre- 
ceded it. An Attempt towards a His- 
tory of English Literature. Henry Mor- 
ley. (Cassell & Co. $1.50.) The volume 
before us is the fourth in this most praise- 
worthy and usefulseriesof ‘“‘ English writ- 
ers.’’ Its general character has already been 
commented ou by us in connection with the 
publication of the first volume, The pres- 
ent number is the first Book of the volume 
devoted to the fourteenth century, and is 
in twelve chapters, of which the first is ‘* The 
Romaunt of the Rose,” and the twelfth 
“William Langland” and his “* Vision of 
Piers _Ploughman,’”’ the intermediate 
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‘chapters of “Petrarch and _ Boccacio,” 
‘* Richard of Bury and Some Learned Men,” 
** Miracle Plays,” ‘‘Cursor Mundi,” ‘‘ North- 
ern Homilies and Southern Legends,” “The 
Pearl,” “‘ Jobn Gower,” ‘‘Gower’s Vox 
Clamantis,”’ ‘‘Gower’s Confessio Amantis,”’ 
‘Writers of Chronicles,” ‘‘War and 
Religion,” and ‘‘ Maundeville’s Travels.” 


Nature and Man: Essays Scientific and 
Philosophical. William 8B. Carpenter, 
with an Introductory Memoir by J, Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. Authorized Edition. $2.25.) The fea- 
ture of this volume is the introductory 
memoir of the great physiologist with its 
brief but sufficient sketch of his early life, 
the training of his closing days, his meth- 
od of work and character, but most of all 
of the rise, development and final form of 
his opinions as related to some of the burn- 
ing questions of the times. Dr. Carpenter 
was descended from a devout and religious 
ancestry and, as is well known, retained 
amid all the strife of schools his religious 
convictions to the last. His early tenden- 
cies were toward determinism in philosophy 
and away from the assertion of free-will. 
Later in the middle term of life he elabo- 
rated a view of the nervous system and of 
the functions of the brain which ultimate- 
ly overthrew the earlier determinism and 
brought him to the assertion of a free and 
responsible will in man. His doctrine of 
the relation between the will and the auto- 
matic machinery through which it operates 
elicited the admiration of Mills and is 
among the most brilliant triumpbs of 
modern philosophy. The introductory 
memoir is peculiarly happy in giving the 
essential features of the elaboration of Dr. 
Carpenter’s opinions On these points. His 
attitude toward Darwinism is denoted with 
equal accuracy. Dr. Carpenter did not allow 
himself to be drawn into an attitude of 
hostility to Mr. Darwin tbo he disagreed 
with much in his conclusion, and was not 
at all convinced as to much more. As to 
the principle of contiruous development he 
had no disposition to resist it and even 
pointed out certain senses in which it had 
long been held. The principle of natural 
selection appeared to him more doubtful in 
itself and more strained in the Darwinian 
system. He was at least confident that 
nothing could be made of the attempt to 
work it without assuming a fundamental 
divine regulation. On all such points as 
these there awaits the intelligent reader in 
this Memoir an admirable sketch of the 
growth and formation of opinion in the 
foremost physiologist of the century. The 
sketch is adequate and satisfactory, both as 
to the ability of the author and as to the 
spirit in which he approaches and handles 
the subject, and is full enough for consid- 
erable scientific exposition, covering as it 
does about one hundred and fifty pages of 
close printed duodecimo. The remainder 
of the volume is occupied with various ad- 
dresses and essays. The catalog of Dr. 
Carpenter’s writings includes two hundred 
and ninety-three numbers. Many of these 
are reviews or addresses. 


Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, Ar- 
ranged and Edited as an Introduction to 
the Study of the Bible. Edward T. Bart- 
lett, D.D., Dean of the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School, Philadelphia, and John P. 
Peters, Ph.D., Professor of the Old Testa- 
ment Languages and Literature in the 
same, and of Hebrew in the University of 
Pennsylvania. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) Volume I of this interesting and 
useful work was published in 1886, and 
noticed by usin the issue of June I7th, in 
that year. It covered the Hebrew history 
from the Creation to the Exile, which was 
given in aconsecutive narrative compiled 
of the different biblical accounts com- 
bined into one in the words of the Bible 
given without comment. This volume 
was to be followed by two others as rap- 
idly as possible, but the difficulty of 
the work increased as it advanced and 
made so much delay that the second vol- 
ume has only just made its appearance, 
and when the editor who is specially re- 
sponsible for this and the previous volume 
is absent in command of the Mesopotamian 
Exploration sent out by the University of 
Pennsylvania. This volume, which is par- 
ticularly designed é0 trace the development 
of Hebrew literature. is composed of mate- 
rial drawn from the Old Testament from 
Genesis on, and arranged so as to represent 
the order of literary development. It is 
divide | into five Parts, of which the first 
covers the history from the Exile to Nehe- 
miah: tae second, Hebrew Legislation; the 
third, Hebrew Tales; the fourth, Hebrew 
Prophecy, the fifth, Hebrew Poetry; and 
the sixth, Hebrew Wisdom. In the part 
relating to Hebrew legislation the codes 
have been arranged to give an intelligent 











comprehension of the main points of He- 
brew law and custom. Under Hebrew 
Prophecy have been gathered important 
prophecies not previously mentioned in 
otber parts of the work, and which could be 
made intelligible without too much expla- 
nation. The most considerable omission 
we note in the compilation is that Part VI 
on Hebrew Wisdom contains nothing from 
the extra-biblical Ecclesiasticus and the 
Wisdom of Solomon, tho we note that their 
non-biblical character hus not excluded 
two Babylonian documents which are given 
on pages 44 and 45. The difficulties of such 
a work as this are many and great, as all 
who haveattempted it have sooner or later 
discovered, and everything must be con- 
ceded to the editor’s judgment. Mr. 
Peters sustains in this volume the im- 
pression made by the first. His plan is a 
sound one,carried out with unsparing pains 
and good judgment. The result forms an 
admirable introduction to the systematic 
study of Hebrew history. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





“THOMAS WHITTAKER is just publishing 

a new religious manual by Lucy Eilen 
Guernsey, entitled, ‘A Lent in Earnest’; 
a daily help for the coming penitential 
season. 


.-Miss Frances C. Willard’s autobi- 
ography ‘‘Fifty Fortunate Years,” is in 
preparation by the Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Association, of Chicago, and 
will presently appear. 


..- Lenten and Eastertide books begin to 
be spoken of by the publishers. James 
Pott & Co., have a considerable list in 
preparation, ircluding the new collection 
of Bishop Coxe’s poems‘ Paschal Poems 
for Passion-Tide and Easter.”’ 


..“George Washington’s School Days,” 
a paper by William F. Carne, forms one of 
the features in the current number of Har- 
per’s Young People, and will be continued 
in the issue for February 26th. Thearticles 
give extracts from the note-book of the boy 
Wasbivgton, which is said to have escaped 
the notice of previous biographers. 


....The World, of this city, comments on 
Max O’Rel)’s writings thus: 

“One thing is certain, that is that, whatever 
the shortcomings of his books may be, he has 
done enormous service to his native and his 
adopted countries in laughing away foolish 
prejudices, and that heisa man of wide sym- 
pathy, who has never said a bitter word of any 
people he has undertaken to depict.” 


.- It will be a matter of much interest to 
many American men and women to learn 
that Miss Amelia B, Edwards, the eminent 
critic, author, archeologist and (especially) 
authority on Egyptology, is disposed to visit 
this country next year. Miss Edwards will 
lecture in various cities, should she make 
the proposed trip, appearing thus profes- 
sionally under the auspices of various dis- 
tinguished societies. 


.. Some February publications of T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., are a story “Red Carl,”’ pic 
turing German emigrant life in an Ameri- 
can city, written by J. J. Messemer; ‘‘Cecil’s 
Knight,” by E. B. Hollis, a story for boys; 
a religious work, ‘Polished Stones and 
Sharpened Arrows,” for Christian workers 
and teachers, and “‘A Happy Find,’’ from 
the French of Mme. Gagnebin—described as 
a sweet and vivacious love-story, with a 
spiritual atmosphere pervading it. 


_ 
> 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 





The Kindergarten; Principles of Friébel’s Sys 
tem and their Bearing on the Education of 
omen; also remarkson the higher educa- 
tion of women. By Emily Phisrest. 746x5, 
pp. xil, 112, Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardee. $1 00 
bs First Three Years of Comtaees. By Ber- 
ard Perez, Edited and ‘Translated by 
Alice M. Christie. With an Introduction by 
James Sully, M.A. 8x54. pp. xxiv. 24. Tne 
same 
The Tree of Mythology, its Growth and Fruit- 
age. Genesis of the Nursery Tale. Sawsof 
Folk Lore, etc. A Study. 4 vane De B. 
Mills. 944x644, pp. vil, 288. The same......... 3 00 
Sengenemet’ 's Cyclopedia of Beusetion. A 
book of References on all subjects con- 
seed with etucation. (Its history, theory 
and practice.) Comprising articles by emi- 
nent educational! specialisis, The whole ar- 
ranged and edited by Alfred Edwin Fletc » 
er. Y4x63<, pp. 562. "rhe Py cchncascesces 5 7 
Afloat. (Sur L'Eau.) With Iilustrations b 
—} Traoslated by Laura Ensor. 7 st 








pp New York: George Koutl 7 
WOMB, wccccccccecccescecccscsesecegoocsncesoesscese 1» 
The Industries of Japan. Together with an Ac- 
count of its Agriculture, Forestry, Arts, and 
Commerce. rom Travels and Researches 
undertaken at the cost of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment. By J. J. Rein. With forty-four 
illustrations and three maps. 1044x7, pp. xii, 
570. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son.. D. 
The Life and Times of George Foster Pierce. 
D D., LL.D. Bice of me Methooist Epis- 
h. ith his Sketch of 
Lovick Perce, PD: D., inte Fn ther. B George 


Haygood. Hext, xiv, 687. Sparta, Ga.: 
Hancock ‘putlishing Co 

History of the Celebration of the One Hun- 
dredth Auniversary of the Promu!zation of 
hme | enon nd me United states. Edi- 

a by Be tal Ces arson, Secretary of L 4 

Son ivational Scemaiel Commission. 
two volumes. 11%x8. Volume |, pp. xil. 


10 06 








478. Volume I vili, 516. “Philadelphia: 

J.B. LigpincottObe rss esscescsreereee Mehta 6 00 
Internationa! tern Sertes. Al. Lite of 
eel. ontague. 73¢x5, 

pp. xii, 225, The “& pee -ces Seccdeuesecseccecs 0 75 
The Testimony of eo Martyr to Barly 
Christianity. Lectures délivered “n the L. 
P. Stone Foundation a* Princeton Theoloui. 

eal Seminary in March, 1888. By George 

9x64 Bp. vt vil. O01. "ew York: 

Anson <b F. ‘Rantsip hhédh aeeeedndioe 175 





red at the Church Congress, Mengnemer, 
England October, 1888. 
Arthur J. Balfour. The s 
Polished Stores and Shar nea! Arrows. A 
Collection of Scripture Texts and Illustra- 
tions for the Christian Worker and Home. 
Sf Cc. W. Bibb. Thex5. pp. 473. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co 


Red Car “rn si cae of I. 
essmer. ary relan 56x5, 
TB. TRO GREG... .cccccceccecescce oe 1% 
A ‘ited Find. nT ranslased trom the French of 

ame megaehia. By Miss E. V. Lee. = 

D. 258. The sam 


semen on the aeaauan Confession, on the 
Ho'man Foundation. Delivered in the Gen- 
eral Synod of tne Rvangetion! Lutheran 
Church, Gettysburg, Pa. First series, 1866- 
1886 x64, Dp. 888 Phutndetphta: cuther- 
ap Pub ication Psociet so ctnneshncekehherdhemese 
Field and Hedgerow. Retne the last essays of 
uchere te eries. Collected by his wittow. 

ease p vill, 331. New York: Longmans, ce 
a. ‘aac, An Essay. By Daniel Green- 
leaf Thompson. 9x5%, pp. xviii, 16i. The 

SE -Kinctind sasavennessnvet thentinetiasacnnltcen 200 
ioe on Literature. By Andrew Lang. 14x 
§ SB, TD. TRO CBMEC....cccccscccccceceses 
The State and Local Government of New York. 
ith the Text of its Constitution. By Or- 


Leach, Shewe P ry , R- We cvepeoqacacoweccces 0 #6 


Fourfold. By Mrs. Nathasiel Conklin (Jennie 
Ding me ys po* pp 466. New York: 

Robert Carter 
The Gospel verdes cap: to Saint Paul. Studies 
in ‘> first — ¢ t eagiere of his Epistle to 
the Romans. y the Rev: J. Oswala Dykes, 
M.A., D D. 8x5, pp. viii, 280. The same...... 
An American Commentary on the New Testa- 

ment. Episties of James, PP. 74; poor, 

112; John. pp. 86; Jude, pp. 25. Ediiea ie 
vah Hovey, D.D., LU. D.. hil- 
adelphia, ‘enu.; American Rapt ot Publica- 

GUD. tenes codsivetoccdosnasticcsteree: 200 
Tang Chief Things: or. Conaehy Pesteine for the 
Ly = By the Rev. A. W. Snyder. 76x5, 

pp. ix, 207. New York: , hittaker. 100 
On Behalf of Belief. Sermons Preached in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Concerning the Resurrec- 
tion, Concerning the Church, Goncorning 
Human Nature. By the Rev. .H.8 . Holland, 

M.A. 756x5, pp. xv, 285. The 
Charles George Gordon. By Oolbeel Sir Wil- 
liam F. rye Tea pp. vi, 255. New York: 

DEMME 0 OO, cacc'sccsoseeccastccdacececcecses 0 €0 
Lives of the Tethers Sketches of Church His- 
oe 4 pesraney. By trederic W. Farrar, 
&f"9, n two volumes. Vol. 

I. PP. Pil, ol. Il, pn. vi, 56> The se 

bt cdocsccbotdesdodocbosbesbodusecccedenstevece ) 
The History one Teachingsof the Early Church, 
8 a Basis for the Reunion of Christendom. 
Lectures Delivered under the Auspices of 
the Chere oe in —s Church, New 





reand YB. B. . ——~ Fy oo Ser 5 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





‘AIDS TO GOSPEL STUDIES. 


THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR; or, 
Anecdotes, Similes, Emblems, !llustrations, Ex- 
peeterz, Scientinc, Geocraphical, Historical and 

itetic, gathered from a wide range of Home 
and Foreign Literature, o _ verses of the 
Bible. By Rev. JOSEPH 5. 
I., St Matthew, 8vo, 708 


price. Specimen pages ‘Sent on rk, same, ois 

JESUS CHRIST THE DIVINE MAN, 
His tase and Times (Men - be Bible series). 
By J. T. VALLINGS, M.A., 1.00. 

“This volume differs from pray that we have seen 
in the Analysis given to _ Life of Livesasa ayn. 
al life, both in its own inmost character and in 
connection with the life and activity of the Churet. S 
— Independent. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
MARK. explained. By JosEPH ADDISON 
ALEXANDER. 12mo, $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 

THE PULPIT COMENTARY. Mark. 2 
Vols., $4.00. net. By mail, $4.40. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JENUS, 
The Messieh. By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D., 
vols., $6.00 net. y mail, $6.50. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


38S West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 
“Instructive and as frank 

Iss at is learned. It may be 

ended toall w ho wish 

THE BIBLE |commondes view of the Bibte 
— a reverent treatment of 


i f yp 
By Prof, G. T. LADD, ‘cis nt the Christian Reg: 
$2.00 


Charles Seutheuts Sons, New York. 








THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE, ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.Y 


[February 21, 1889. 
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“By all odds, the best Treatize on the Evidences of 
Christianity that we know.”—The Examiner, 


Manual of 
Christian Evidences, 


‘By Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D. 75c. 


“It touches every leading point of Christian evi- 
Gqnen ene and Loe every important objection.”—[The 
wu 
“The ‘author is | gee oe the best modern surherey 
evidences of Christianity.”—[The 
“Clear, sn a0 and satisfying.” --[The Observer. 
= Sat thorough.” —{The Independent. 
es ae ere positive t and clear.”—[The Congrega- 
onal 
Sent, postpaid, to any address, for 75 cents, by 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


B'®if & LAND. Rev. JAmeEs B. Comvanss, 
0@, post-paid. MORRISTOWN, TEN 
“ Contrary as a whole tothe received ideas. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS; 


New York and London, 
HAVE NOW READY 


THE WRITINGS OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Including his Diaries and Correspondence. 
Edited by WORTHINGTON C. ForD. Vol- 
umel. The edition will be published 
in fourteen royal octavo volumes, hand- 
somely printed from type, in the general 
style of Lodge’s edition of Hamilton’s 
work, and Bigealow’s edition of Frank- 
lin’s works. The number of sets print- 
ed will be but seven hundred and fifty 
(750) and the type will be distributed 
after the printing of each voluine, 
Price, per volume, $5.00. 

«* As above noted, this — is limited. and no 
p< 4. plates wil | K,. hose desiring sets, 
therefore, should enter their eis at once.as ala 


part of the edition has already been subscribed for. yd 
spectus sent on application. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN 
THE MIPDLE AGES. (Fourteenth 
Century.) ByJ. J. JUSSERAND. Trans- 
lated from the French by Lucy Tout- 
MIN SMITH. Limited edition. Octavo, 
fully illustrated, $6.00. 


The author hassupervised the translation, and has 
added abvut a third of pew matter, so that the vol- 
ume differs to a great aegree from “La Vie Nor ade.” 
Many of the illuscrations are taken from rare illumi- 
nated manuscripts, and are unique. 

“A work of distinctive views and interest.””—Sat- 
urday Review. 

QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 
No. 57, THE PLANTATION NEGRO ASA 
FREEMAN. 

Observations upon his Character, Conditions and his 
Prospects in Virginia. By PHILIP A. Bruce, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

No. 58. POLITICS AS A DUTY ANDAS4 

CAREER. 
By MOOREFIFLD STORY. J2mo, paper, 25 ceuts. 


List of publics ations 1 the Spring Season. and cir- 
culars of the “QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” 
the “ STORY OF THE NATIONS” and the KNICK. 
ERBOCKER NUGGETS sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
294 and 296 Wegeinasen Seren, Boston, Mass., for the 
lowest rates in all papers 


Boston Monday Lectureship. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. 


J OSEPH COOK, 
Romanism and the Public Schools, 


WITH PRELUDES ON LEADING REFORMS. 














The Boston Monday Lectures for 1889 will be pub- 
lished exclusively in the new Reform Mouathly, Our 
Day. (#2.50 a year; $2.00 to Clergymen and Students.) 


OUR DAY PUBLISHING CO., 


28 Beacon Street, Keston, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH Ki NG& BRO. 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


MORE’ t BU REAU of DVERTISING. 
Prompt. Reliable Service Seng. = a 
50 Nassau Street. 











The Evangelical Hymnal. 


(From the New York Observer, Feb. 7th, 1889.) 
NEW HYMNALS. 
accalienl it ooome, wy no denomination, ppwrerer learned or cultured, can escape the necessity of changes 
y usi 


ont experiments 


uch changes must be inevitable when the Beecopet 


Church, with alt its reverence for history and authority, has the same experiences. its hymnal is now 
ing PeVised.........08 It ls evident that The Churchman regards the revised hymnal a complete failure. before it 
is coment bine cna In its disappointment and discouragement, The Churchman ‘inds a ray of consolation 
and hope in what has been achieved by other churches in this country in the field of sacred maste. it eee 
* The denominations have advanced far ahead of usin the substantial churchliness of thei mnals, 

of them all, ana the best hymnal as yet compiled im this country, is THE EVA NGELICAL | H y MN AL, ein 
tunes, compiled by the Rev, Charles Cuthbert Hall, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, and 


Prof. Sigismund Lasar, This 


hymnal is an inexplicable phenomenon where it stands, unless we av-cept it as 


an evidence of the Christologic and liturgic growth of Evesbytectanwn. By tts side our present hymnal 


sinksinto relative insignificance. Why cannot Mr. Hall's spleadid work be 


largely utilized by our Commit- 


tee? Why cannot these gentlemen learn some much-needei practical ve as to the liturgic requirements 


of the Church, even from this distinguished Presbyterian divine 


ededeodey oetical taste and musical culture 


differ so widely among the millions who worship in our Protestant chure eon it is not strange that there isa 
great variety of oo and sentiment in He ql o hymns and tunes. This tathe only part = public wor- 
a 


ship in which all denominations are liturgic 


t is, worship according to established formulas.”’........-. 


STANDARD and POPULAR HYMNALS 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. With Tunes. By the Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL and 


SIGISMUND LASAR. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM:; Or, Songs of the Faithful. With Tunes. By the Rev. ROsSwELL 
D, Lae | D. iD. Gate President of Union 'T heological Seminary), Kev. ZACHARY Eppy, D.D. and 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SONGS OF PRAISE if or Social and Sabbath ge 503 Hymns, with Tunes. By 


Rev. LEWIs 


Rev. LEwis WARD 


UpGE. Price for examination, 50 cents. 


and Committees are invited to send for specimen copies for examination_gt 


Pastors 
¢" Terms for introduction on application. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











A HISTORY OF OUR HEROES, OUR 
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STATESMEN, OUR SCHOLARS, OUR 


MEN OF NOTE IN EVERY FIELD. 





APPLETONS 
CYCLOP/EDIA - 





SS 


D 


= 


} \ ’ 


S>' 


AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY 


EDITED BY 


JAMES GRANT WILSON ay» JOHN FISKE. 





‘** APPLETONS’ CYCLOP 2ZDIA OF AMERICAN 
of every person eminent in American civil an 
divinity, literature and art, in science and in 
persons born abroad that are related to our n 
tries of North and South America. It there 
every branch of human achievement. 


BIOGRAPHY”’ contains a biographical sketch 
d military history, in law and politics, in 
invention. Its plan includes distinguished 
atiopal history, and embraces all the coun- 
fore gives a history of the New World in 


All the important biographies were written by persons specially acquainted there- 


with, nearly every writer of eminence in the 


well as many of our illustrious statesmen, soldiers, and jurists. 


enumerate : 


GEORGE BANCROFT, 
secre'ary BAYARD, 


JOHN HAy, 


Rev. PEILLIPS BROOKS, 
Bishop Cox. 

GORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
Dr. MORGAN Drx. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


JOHN JAY, 


JAMES PARTON, 


Colonel T. W. HIGGINSON, 
Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE, 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
FRANCIS PARKMAN, 


country having contributed to its pages as 


Of these we may 


CARL SCHURZ, 

General SHERMAN, 

E. C, STEDMAN, 

R. H. STODDARD, 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
JOHN G, WHITTIER, 

ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


Complete in six volumes, roval 8vo, containing about 800 pages each. Sixty-one fine steel portraits and some 


two thousand smaller vignette portraits and views of 


birthplaces, residences. statues, etc., emvellish the 


work. Sold ontu by subseription. Descriptive circular with specimen pages sent on application. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR DISTRICTS NOT YET ASSIGNED. 





D, APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond St, N. Y. 





 DELITZSCH ON GENESIS. 
A New Commentary on the Book of Genesis 


By Professor FRANZ DELITZcH, D.D. In two vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. now ready, $3.60, Vol. 
II. shortly. 


r 
a generation been one of the foremost Biblical schol- 
ars of Germany, and who is revered alike for his 
learning and yap has here stated with evident 
care his !atesi and most matured opinions. 


PRINCETONIANA. 


Charles and A. A. Hodge, with Class and Table Talk 
of Hodgethe Younger. By a Scottish Princeto- 
nian, the Rev. CHARLES A, SALMOND, M.A., 
Rothesay. With Portraits, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$1.25, 

‘Chatty, anecdote-laden, and most readable ’'— 

(N. B. Daily Mail. 


* Will be welcomed as an interesting memorlal of 
two memorable men, and as a vivid sketch of the 
manner in which theology is taught at Princeton.”— 
(Scotsman. 

“One of the most interesting books that have come 
for a long time is Princetoniana.’’—[Phila. Press. 


“Mr. Salmoad has furnished a_ genial volume, 
which will prose attractive to a large number of 
readers.”—{N. Y. T 8, 


Being an Account of the Religion and Life of the 
Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. WILKINS, of 
the London Missionary Societys, author of * Hindu 
Mythology—Vedie and Puranic.”” Demy §8vo-» 
cloth, $5.25. 

GENERAL CONTENTS: Early Life—Hindu Sects— 

Caste—W orship—Woman—Morals. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.1., F.G.S. With six 
Maps and I}lustrations. Cloth, 81.50. 

The author gives just such information as one who 
has not time to read deeply on the subject is anxious 
toknow. The maps being the most modern, are of 
exceptional value. 


*,*The above books sent upon receipt of adver_ 
tised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, also 
complete lists of Bohn's Libraries, will be mailed. if 
desired, to those interested, New Catalogue of Choice 
and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








BARPER'S MAGAZINS. .One Year............ $4 00 
MABPEI'S WEEERLY. . oo. ccccccecves 40 
BARPER’S BAZAR. . . . . Pe a 4 60 
HARPER'S YOU x ot) aT Tee 00 


NG OPLE.“ 2 
BAKPER’S CATALOGUE wil! be sent by matt 
On receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


“GOBEEY Ca RREE ‘ Bicor fieps, 


way. New York. 














EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
1 ages, 30 Cents. 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY. 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Best beoks, lowest prices. 
Catalogues. 


TIBBALS BOOK Company, 


26 Warren Street, New Vork. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Bank, Opera, Church and 
School Furniture, REMOVED TO 
76 FIFTH AVENUE, near {4th St., 
New York City. 


MUSIC. 


GOSPEL ALARM 


——A NEW SACRED SONG B00K.—— 
S.M. BROWN and J. M. HUNT. 


p Bt has been more effectual in separating the 
Church and the Sunday School,than the fact that the 
two have had different sets of song books and differ- 
ent kinds of songs. The Gospel Alarm is adapted to 
both Church and Sunday School Services. Tn ad- 
dition to about one hundred 


NEVV SONGS 


the book contains the cream of the old ones, dear to 
all from their associations, so that for general pur- 
poses, the collection is all that could be desired. 
10 pages, bound in boards. Price, 35cts. by mail, 
postpaid ; $30 a hundred by express, not prepaid. 
D BY 


The JOHN CHURGH CO.,Cincinnatt,0. 


19 East 16th St., New York. 


























EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 





Established 1855. 
1 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 








WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


$ TO $10 A DAY! 





AGENTS WANTED! 
(2 cIRCULARS FREE. 







1000. Brewster’s Safety Rein Holders 
GIVEN AWAY to introduce them. 
E hi owner buys from 1 tof.Lines 
nove woter horse’s oe. ene > *, in 

imps to posta, cking for 
Nickel. Plated Sample that ells for 65 
cents. Addres 


Brewster Mfg Ce., Helly, Mich. 








Financial. 


THE NEW BRUNDAGE TAX BILL. 





Last year it was Mr. Brundage, of Steu- 
ben County in this state, who undertook 
to enlighten the legislature with a tax 
bill, but whose wisdom the legislature did 
not think it expedient to follow. This 
year it is Mr. Larmon, of Washington 
County, who has introduced into the leg- 
islature substantially the same bill, which, 
having been read twice and referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, has 
been reported and recommitted for con- 
sideration. The result is that essentially 
the Brundage tax bill of last year is again 
before the legislature. 

The ostensible theory of Mr. Larmon’s 
bill, like that of Mr. Brundage, which the 
legislature had the good sense to pitch 
into the waste-basket, is to equalize taxa- 
tion between real and personal property, 
so that the latter shall, in proportion to 
the amount held, pay the same tax as the 
former. This isa very pretty theory to 
talk about; but, as all experience shows, 
its realization is practically an impossi- 
bility by any method which human wit 
can devise. The reason lies in the essen- 
tial difference between the two kinds of 
property, and the total incapacity of any 
board of assessors, not gifted with the 
attribute of omniscience, to fix the 
exact amount of personal property which 
individuals hold. Real estate, on the 
other hand, being tangible and immov- 
able, is always accessible and can be val- 
ued by simple inspection. Those who are 
familiar with the history of taxation need 
not be told that all efforts to tax per- 
sonal property on an absolute equality 
with real estate, under any system ever 
yet devised, have failed to gain the end 
proposed, and that in many respects 
they have resulted in the grossest kind 
of injustice. Such would have been the 
fact if the Brundage bill of last year had 
become a law; and such would be the 
result under Mr. Larmon’s bill if 
adopted. It isasound rulein legislation 
to confine it to the practicable. Only 
those who are fools and crazy zealots at- 
tempt the impracticable. 

The Larmon bill, like the Brundage bill, 
proposes what is known as the listing sys 
tem, by which each tax-payer in a taxing 
district is to be compelled to become his 
own assessor, in the sense of making out 
a list of his personal property in its sev- 
eral kinds, then taking an oath that the 
list is true according to his best knowl- 
edge and belief, and then delivering the 
same to the tax assessor, who thereupon 
proceeds to impose the tax. The objec- 
tions to this scheme are these: 1. That it 
is essentially snquisitorial in its character 
and compels the individual to expose to 
others the state of his financial affairs. 
2. That it furnishes to the people a con- 
stant temptation to commit perjury, 
and ia multitudes of cases would re- 
sult in actual perjury, and hence is 
calculated to demoralize the commu- 
nity. 3. That it will not, as a matter of 
fact, secure anything like a full and com- 
plete statement of the personal property 
held by different individuals. 4, That its 
strong tendency is to drive this kind of 
property out of the state for investment 
where common sense makes the laws. 
We urged these objections last year 
against the Brundage bill; and they are 
just as applicable to the bill now intro- 
duced by Mr. Larmon. Indeed, the two 
bills are essentially identical. 

So, also, the Larmor Bill contains the 
provision that the owner of mortgaged 
premises shall in the first instance pay 
the whole tax assessed upon those prem- 
ises, with the right to deduct from the 
interest to be paid on the mortgage an 
amount equal to what would be the tax 
to the mortgagee if he directly paid the 
same. The owner would thus reimburse 
himself for his payment of the mortgage 
tax. The effect of such a law would be 
to make mortgage securities in this state 
a very undesirable kind of property to 
hold, and immensely curtail the loans 
thus made, to the serious inconvenience 
and loss of farmers, and to builders in 
large cities, The law would operate 


most injuriously upon savings banks and 
life insurance companies that hold a 
large amount of mortgages in the inter- 
ests of their depositors and policy-bolders.. 
No one can calculate the amount of mis-- 
chief and harm in this state that would! 
result from such a provision in regard to- 
mortgage loans. We went over this 
whole ground last year in urging our ob- 
jections to the Brundage bill; and if the 
eccasion shall call for it we shall thor- 
oughly discuss the same question again. 

What the legislature will do with Mr. 
Larmon’s bill remains to be seen. The 
matter is one of so much importance that 
savings banks, insurance and trust com- 
panies, and the public generally will do 
well to remember that there is such a 
bill before it, and that there are not a few 
‘‘cranks” in this state on the subject of 
taxation who will do their best to secure 
its adoption. It will do no harm to keep 
a sharp eye on the legislature. A vigor- 
ous protest last year killed the Brundage 
bill; and if there be the remotest chance 
for the passage of Mr. Larmon’s bill, a 
like protest should be forthcoming. 


> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE situation in Wall Street is practi- 
cally unchanged. A hopeful feeling pre- 
vails and the tendency has been toward 
further improvement, tho this received a 
second check last week by the weakness 
in Burlington and Quincy. The break in 
the latter was first precipitated by a bad 
statement for December, and then by re- 
ports that the Company would not sigm 
the new Western railroad agreement. 
These two influences served as the basis: 
of a sharp bear attack which forced out 
considerable investment stock, the price 
temporarily dropping as low as 99. Asa 
year ago this stock was selling above 125, 
the management naturally came in for a 
good deal of hot criticism, much of which 
was undoubtedly merited. The Illinois 
Central managers also received a share of 
open condemnation from stock-holders, 
and great pressure has been brought to bear 
upon both roads toinducethem to sign the 
agreement of the Inter-State Railway As- 
sociation. At present writing the expec- 
tation is that both of these roads will join; 
so that the co-operation of every line in- 
cluded in the plan will probably be se- 
cured, excepting the Burlington and 
Northern, the offshoot of Burlington and 
Quincy. There is, unfortunately, little 
prospect of securing the latter road, as it 
has only secured business by underbid- 
ding its rivals and it is hardly likely to 
surrender on terms which will deprive it 
of business which it can secure so long as 
remaining outside the agreement. Under 
these conditions it will be particularly in- 
teresting to see how well the agreement 
can be maintained when consumma- 
ted. 

Taken as a whole the conditions of rail- 
roading are much more satisfactory than 
a year ago; the low prices now prevailing 
being largely the results of rate wars and 
other influences which have passed out 
of existence. The returns of gross earn- 
ings in January upon 118 roads have just 
been published, showing a gain of $2,309,- 
000 or nearly 10 per cent, over the same 
period last year, against an increase of 
nearly five per cent. in mileage. The 
weather has been more favorable to traffic; 
better rates have ruled since January ist, 
and there have been fewer strikes than a 
year ago; all ef which materially affected 
earnings. The roads benefitting most 
largely were Northern Pacific and St. 
Paul; the Southwestern lines also making 
favorable comparisons. For the time 
being the course of the market is largely 
dependent upon the course of several im- 
portant deals which are in progress. 
Stocks have been accumulated in strong 
hands and are undoubtedly held for better 
prices; but the outside public, upon 
whose support a successful bull move- 
ment depends, are hardly likely 
to take any active part until the 
mystery attending these receives some 
explanation. The recent advances in 
‘+ Big Four ” and C, C, C. andI.and the 
reported consolidation of these lines un- 
der Vanderbilt management attract a 








great deal of attention. The Richmond 
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Terminal Company is also perfecting im- 
portant changes in its financial organiza- 
tion, which contemplate the putting out of 
a blanket mortgage amounting to $25,- 
000,000 over the company’s property fran- 
chises etc. In what direction the proceeds 
of these bonds will be used is not yet 
made known; and, as only about $4,500,- 
000 are intended for early issue, it is sup- 
posed that a portion will be used for sat- 
isfying certain interests already in the 
Terminal system, and a portion to over- 
come certain rival opposition. Some de- 
velopments seem to be exhausted con- 
cerning Chesapeake and Ohio, but their 
nature is not disclosed; and another 
movement worthy of note is the pur- 
chase of a controlling interest in the Lou- 
isville, Evansville and St. Louis road by 
what is known as the Mackay syndicate, 
presumably in connection with pending 
negotiatons with Denverand Rio Grande. 
RAILROAD BONDS 


Railroad bonds continue in good de- 
mand, and as already intimated several 
issues which have been held back for 
some time past were offered to the public. 
The offering of these bonds indicates 
growing confidence in banking circles, 
and the high prices at which desirable is- 
sues sell as well as the disposition of in- 
vestors to discriminate against railroad 
stocks, makes the present opportunity 
more favorable to their issue. Some ad- 
ditional important issues are expected if 
the conditions rc main favorable. 

THE BUSINESS SITUATION, 

General trade exhibits fair improve- 
ment. Clearing-house returns confirm 
this, and for several weeks past there 
have been steady gains in this respect, 
outside of New York City and exclusive 
of speculative transactions in stocks and 
grain, which of course largely augment 
these statements. Wheat was higher and 
active, chiefly under speculative manipu- 
lations centering at Chicago. Provisions 
were steady, except lard, which was ir- 
regular. Cotton and print cloths declined 
slightly, while dry goods were unsettled 
by continued cutting in certain fabrics. 
Groceries met with a free distribution at 
second hands. In metals there were few 
changes, the prices for iron still being 
very unsatisfactory to producers, In 
spite of complaints, however, a_ better 
feeling is developing, owing to the plac- 
ing of liberal orders with some of the 
leading pig-iron manufacturers. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


Last Saturday’s Bank Statement 
showed a moderate increase in surplus 
reserves owing to government opera- 
tions. The movement from the interior, 
however, was slight, and is likely to con- 
tinue so during the remainder of the sea- 
son. Rates were a trifle easier last week, 
call loans ruling 14@2} per cent., while 
time loans are still quoted at 3 per cent. 
for 90 days, as considerable amounts of 
money have been absorbed by the street, 
and as with the revival of trade autici- 
pated in March the demand for money 
will probably be more active, bankers are 
anticipating better rates in the future. 
Foreign exchange ruled firm, owing to 
the scarcity of commercial bills and the 
hardening tendency of money in London, 
where trade is reported more brisk. In 
consequence rates advanced to a poiut 
where gold can be exported at a profit, 
and shipmeuts are anticipated unless 
local rates in the money market show an 
advance. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New Yerk banks for the 
last two weeks: 








Feb. 16. Feb. 9. Differences. 
Loans.... $408,004.600 $408,015,900 Dec.. $9,500 
Specie........... 90,586,000 86,220,000 Imc.. 3.715400 
Legal tenders.. 56,072,000 Inc.. 209,700 
Deposits........ 48 088, 400 = 434,958,500 Inc.. 5,129,900 
Circulation 4,356,000 4.580,500 Dec.. 24,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie........++. $90,536,000 $86,820,000 Inc.. $3,715,400 
Legal tenders.. 36,281,700 36,072,000 ‘Inc.. WH70 





Total reserve. .$126,517,700 $122,892,f00 Inc... $3,925,100 
Reserve requ'd 

against depos- 

its. ee 109,522,100 108,759,625 Inec.. 782,475 
Exc’ss : of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements 17,295,600 14,152,9 3,142,625 
Excess of reserve Feb. 18th, 1888... . cvee 19,9387 B15 








GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


United States bonds rule quiet and 
steady, and quoted as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
46s. 1891. Registered..... S-Sacseueesse 1lt% i8% 
4}s. 1891. Coupon... ..—... ....... 108 = 4084 
4s, 19%. Registered ............ .....055- 128% 129 
CO OR 12834 129 
Currency 6s. 1806.............0.- é aaaiae 120 
Currency 68, 1896....... ..... 


Currency 6s, 1807 
Currency 6s, 1898 
Currency 68. 1899 
BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 













Bid. Asked, 

185 Manhattan. 

ge hanics’ 
ercantile 

















Brona wa ay.. 
Chase 


, ae 





as 
= 


Com 
Corn Exchange. 225 
Chemical...... 4000 














Central Nat’) - 
qeaeaeate?.. 132 

bosecoces KO z 
Chadha. — |North River..... “~ — 
Citizens’........+. = — |New York Co... 300 500 
Fast River - - Nat'l Ex...14 — 
bleventh Ward. 3B — |Orientai......... | | ed 
First Nat’l...... 2000 = — 4Pacific. 0.0m 
Yourth Nat'l 14344 150 |Pheenix 13546 134 
Vifth Ave....... 1200 - ‘ark. . 20 - 
Fourteenth St....155 — |Peoples’. 7° - 
German Amer'n.118 122 Repubiic. . _ 
Gallatip......... 20 =— |Shoe & Leather. is 156 
Germania........ 200 — ‘Seaboard Nat’). - 
Gartfield.......... ‘ — |Second Nat’ ne - 
Greenwich...... — |Seventh Nat’l....1% — 
Hanover........ Qe — \|State of N'w¥'rk2 11ds¢ 
ny River...142 152 |St. Nichoias......125 130 
{mp't’s & Trad’s.510 540 desmen's.... 16146 lu4 
as Ag aan acini: — |Third Nat’)...... — tb 
Leather Man’t. = ~ |Union ..........- - 
Lincoln Nat'l. — |Unit* aStateabiat.: if - 
Madison Square. 100 105 |WeatSide Bank, 20 





Western Nat’). %4 % 
FTNANCIAL ITEMS, 


Attention is called tothe advertisement 
of Messrs, Maitland, Phelps & Co., who 
offer first mortgage collateral trust five 
per cent. gold bonds of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railway Company. 
These bonds are due October Ist, 1987, 
interest April and October and are in 
coupon or registered bonds. They are 
offered at 974 and accrued interest. 

Messrs. Vermilye & Co., Bankers of 
this city, bought $1,600,000 3 per cent, 
Brooklyn City bonds last week at prices 
as follows: $600,000 Water Loan bonds 
at $104.75, $1,000,000 Local Investment 
$106.89, This purchase, together with 
another recently made by that firm, 
amounts to over $2,000,000. 

The lowest prices ever known in this 
country for steel rails;were made this week 
—$25.90 at the mill for cash. The New 
York Central recently bought a lot very 
near $26, which was the lowest price un- 
til these last figures were reached. 

The monthly report of the North Pacif 
ic Railroad shows steady andrapid gains 
in receipts which have had the natural 
effect of sending up the price of the 
stock and bonds of that corporation. The 
prospects of that great concern seem 
now to be good for all interested. 

Thirty shares of the stock of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank, of this city, were 
sold last week at the Stock Exchange for 
200, a gain of 55 points in one year, as in 
February, 1888, the quotation, as we see 
by our files, was 145. This is one of the 
best managed and most prosperous corpo- 
rations of its class in New York. 

More money was loaned on call last 
week at the rate of 14 per cent. per an- 
num it is believed than during any week 
in the history of money lending in this 
city. Loans were also made as low as one 
per cent. Very few comparatively were 
made at 2 and above. 

Fire insurance stocks are now in far 
better demand than at any time in two or 
three years. Prices have advanced con- 
siderably on the shares of all the leading 
companies. There is more care exercised 
in taking risks than formerly and rates 
are firmer. A good business is expected 
the present year and all holders of stock 
are now quite cheerful, as they were not 
a year ago, 








“UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
2% NASSAU STREET, NEw YORK. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute erders for all Investment? ecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issus Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money; 
BETWEEN Tt COUNTRY. EUR vd AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WEST DIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY &C', sere and Liverpool, 


United States Government Financial Agents, for 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK GITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED. AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








You can lend a hundred dol- 
lars at seven per cent and 
have about as secure an invest- 
ment as any; and have no care 
of it. 

You can lend a million, if 
you have'so much, in little bits ; 
and have no trouble with it. 

Write for particulars. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 


Kansas City, Missouri ; or 
Por , New H r 








Pres. Texas Savingsand R.B. Javemment Associstion 
Member Cotton Exchange and Board of 7 rade. 
E. L. DENNIS fiouston. Texas, 
Real Estate and Financial Agen 
Investments made, money loaned. Derrunendence 
Solicited. Texas and Eastern References. 


CHOICE TEXAS LANDS 


Rare Chance for Settlers. 


The Railroad System of Texas having develo; so 
as to bring within easy access of good interior and 
Svaboard markets the lands grauted totbe 


HOUSTON & TEXAS CEN’LRY.CO 


It has been determined tooffer to setilers the 


Renowned Agricult’l Lands 


Located plone tbe line of the Furt Worth & Denver 
City R. R., beginning with Wilbarger 
Coun nty, comprising 


200,000 ACRES 


In-farms of 160 auras and upward. These lands were 
located by the U omoeny among the earliest, with es- 
pecial care as to soil, timber and water. They are 

Adapted to the growth of cotton, corn, oats, wheat, 
barley. rye, vegetabies, esmnases and gardens and 
the various domes'ic grasse 

Situated in the elevated and healthy region anew 
as the Southern Panhandle of Texas, they possess 
genial climate, favorable to man and beast, —— 
out-door work ean be carried on the year round, and 
are in marked contrast witb regions, of early and late 
frosis or of destructive “blizzard 

Population is fast pouring in. aud local government 
is already estab ished, with schools, churches, etc. 

TERMS OF SAL*: Yne-fifth cash, balance in four 
ogee’ neatly payments, with interest on deferred 
payments. 

Vor further information as to these and lands in 
adjacent counties, apply to 


J. S. NAPIER, Vernon, Texas, 


(who is prepared toshow to purchasers); or to 


c.C.CIBBS,Land Ag’t,Houston, Tex. 


yore fio Co 


ANSAS CITY 
PaIn-UP Carita AND eat Si: 140,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Witetene Guar. 
anteed Real Estate ie Mortgages drawiog 6 Per Cent 
Interest. JARVIS, Presidenv. 
ROLAND R. Cosmiay, Secre te 
Eastern Office, ‘239 Broadway. New Vork 


“Fre FaayswopT [oan 
GZ iT MORTGAGE LOANS 87 


in Minneapolis, and St. Paul, 
Perfeet title, absolute secu: ity, prompt payment, 


pe character Pe paren requirements, Col- 
ections free, for pamphlet with 
forms and We rd East and West. 

MINNEAPOLIS, ( MINNESOTA. 


ONDS 


BANKING DEPARTMENT .—Receive Ac- 
‘ounts, Issue ent bus Deposit bearing Interest, 
vrafts on Euro ties, Letters of Credit, &c. 

SPECIA DEPARTMERT FOR LADIES. 

BOND DEPARTMENT .—Deal in Govern- 
ment, State, Municipal, Leading R. R. Bonds and 
other Securities bearing 4 to 7 per cent. Send for 
Investment Lists. Also deal in nd Warrants and 
Serip, applicable to Government Land. 


5. A. KEAN & CO. 


CHICAGO: 100 WASHINGTON ST. New York: 115 B’dway. 














CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 

ats pez copes. ane siren 

ba well improved farms in Pickinse 
Security wrorth 


sas. 
amount of FAY loan. 





Fereat baat Payable aie Ae 


OMAS KIRBY. 








If anacre of land is in an old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
$100; possibly more. But if it is in the 
West, in a new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil. Such land has a fiture. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4 dollars onan acre of such land? 

The 8S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE C@., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 


Send them your address. 
THE 


St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railway Co.'s 


FIRST MORTGAGE COLLATERAL TRUST 


5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Of December i5th, 1887. 
Due and Payable October Ist, 1987, 
Interest Apri) and October. 


COUPON OR REGISTERED BONDS, 


TdE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, TRUSTEE. 


THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF THESE BONDS OUT- 
standing is $1,099,000, being a first lien on Railroad 
and equipment which cost the Company $1,404,642. 
The mortgage was duly authorized by the Stock- 
holders at a special meeting called for the purpose. 
These Bonds are a direct obligation of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railway Company, and are issued 
at the rate of not more than $20,000 per mile on Roxuds 
constructed or acquired by that Company. The 
Bonds are secured by a deposit with the Union Trust 
Compa yof First Mortgage Bonds and a majority of 
the Stock covering such Roads and their equipment. 
Since 1881 the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway 
Comp uny has paid dividends regularly at the rate of 
7 percent.per annuin on its $4,500,000 of First Pre- 
ferred Stock, and in 1887 it began and has continued 
payment of dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum on the $10,000,000 of Preferred Stock. in July 
last it retired at maturity $7,144,500 of 6 per cent. First 
Mortgage Bonds by the issue of a like amount of 
General Mortgage 5 per cent. Bonds—thus effecting a 
considerable saving ip interest. 
(Signed) T. W. LILLIE, Treasurer 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railway Co. 
New York, Feb. 15th, 1889. 
Referring to the foregoing official state- 
ment, and having placed part of these 
Bonds with investors abroad, we now offer 
the unsold remainder of the issue at 97 1-2 
per cent, and accrued interest, 
The Bouds are listed at the New York 
Steck Exchange. Copies of the Deed of 
Trust can be obtained on application, 


MAITLAND, PHELPS & 00. 


FIRST LIEN GUARANTEED So Fane ek. 
% BANK AND INVESTMENT C 

Send for gentlemen’ snames residing Be hear you 
who are our stockholders or for whom we have le 
inv estments. \ Write them and you will invest with us, 


% AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. profit in considera~- 
tion of our receiving one-half of the ad- 
ditional profit made. This is better and 
safer than Bonds or Mortgages. Write 
for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 ite Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiates by the W.B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
of Principal and a yee ang 
ou . 
EUNION. Fifteen 
Years’ Experience, Ample Capital. Wideconnec- 
tions. Refer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 
w.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
ncorporated. Capital $200,000. 


C. H. GRAVES & C0., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 
Mortgage Loans and Investments. 
Correspondence Invited. 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6s 


En Sore ortga ,t nds to Net? 
Omzoad & a Title boca nee 



































je 
Sabfi or large sums Sinvested. 
annum first mort 
WAET AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
uluth is now where 3 ansas couche years St. Peal, 
to anticipate the ad 
eaty, etc., call on = 








n han 
©. 0 GAREENR ASO RAMEE 
Estate. Loans 
@aLLEN ©. MASOK, Tacoma. Wash. Ter 
nnea is and Omaha were eig 
that are sure 10 fellow i the great and dovel- 
CG. E, LOVETT & O0., Duluth, Minn. 


A sovid @ PER CEN | 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 
ae Gy a3 enatiee 
P.8.—Acre and business property a specialty. 








e+e See Meso theresa mer os pm @& !/ 2 
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MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH oA PUPAL, $200,000, 
er Cent. Certified J i odint and Debentures. 
H er Cent. and7 a Vent. Kirst Mertgage 
2 in First contract! wilt ‘make investments for 
0) OvDS ai 
effete i 1GHT PER CENT. 


All loans antl = CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
elve years’ experience and .000 invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 

er company at SEDALIA, Mo. 
‘A. CRANDALL. Prest. 'G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 


Collections promptiy made on al! pane st the 
Northwest, and remitted min es day of paymen 


H. G. HARRISON. PREsID 
HE Y M. KNOX, VicE-PRESIDENT 
F.A. CHAMBRE A N, CASHTE 
PERRY HARRISON. ASST.-CASHIEK. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000, Surplus, $125,000 
a Real Estate Loans made and n- 
teed. a ‘ime Debentures issued b: the Comp 
ny. secured by First Mortgages held by 
terest payable atthe Chemical Nationa! Bank, “New 


York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and 


Western references furnished if desired. 
porrer mdence reouested. Write for particulars. 
ARK®, President. E.C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
D M MCELHINNEY, V.Pres. C. P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 
E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the -East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large protits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principsl and Interest guaranteed; 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for haying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of th 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. 

Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest a Ask for information. 
H. E, SIMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. SBY, 


160 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 

Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 
280 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
MeoIntosh & Mygatt, 

rae BANKERS. 


Doa , es Bankin 
Interest paid on Time 





























COLOKADO, 
Business, 
eposits, 


mers => ew ow Ses exchange. without charge. Cor- 
ence 
e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Denver. Gol. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


ee lc CU 

Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
ars in Lowning Eastern Money on Keal Estate in 
exas, Absolute Securitu. Interest and principal 
— oom Lvans pay § per cent. net to investor. 
E,. B. CHANDLER, 

San Antonio, Texas. 





, Reference by permission to The Christien Union or 
The Independent,”’ New York City, 


J.C. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 


DULUTH, MINN, 


ndence -_ ited. Refer to A i 
nn he k. Duluth agreed 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8 % Net on improved inside property from one 
0 


to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 

D. F. CARMICHAEL. Denver, Col. 

D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Country } Preverty Bought, 


State, City, Consty gad pe School Bond 
ught an 

_ Money Mm Wenotiate an eo 0 per cent, Loans 
iated pt 

“ References: All the City Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER.COLO. 

















United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This com: isa le de to. Sor mone ia 
into court, an is au Sih ae Por 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest ad 
the whole ae & they may remain with the com: 


utors, inistrators, or trustees of esta and 





pooh 4.. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, . 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. 
ERASTUS CORNING. Alb., ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
5. B. CHITTENDEN B’k’n.. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES E. BILL, 
Wm. D. SLOANE. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Loulis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


aie INZEBO O00. co. 


WILSUN G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL BD. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 





Company. Adoress ‘or monthly Bulletin ana I[nves- 
tors Committee too Report f for 1888, 

HENRY A. Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 dpeubdess' New York 


DEN V ER INVESTMENTS. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to protit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 
gafe conservative a‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
Offers 6 x cent, DEBENTURES and 
KANTEED MORTGAGE NOTES 
UNION tater COMPANY. of New York, and SE- 
pot Lag COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De 
mtures 
Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
The amount oj bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW. 
Insurance Companies, Banks. other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co, Western en pie oma: aon 


BRANCH UFFICES: 54 Equitab'e Buildin ing, Bost 
512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRANK k.JO osteo. 
New York Agert. With Gilder & vor 31-33 Broad St. 














To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 
H. W. HALL, 

91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 

SAFE AND PROFITABLE 









CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 fo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5 SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and principal al payable in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience. nvestor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his py 

Savings eee for sums of $5 and upwards; con 
— at ony tm 

Our Securities ome largely held by Trustees, Guardt- 

ans, Colleges, Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern States. 

For references, testimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


1 State 8t., ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St, Crrr 
2 8. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA. SS Conuress Sereet Basser 





12% LEGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rate 
/€ Guaranteed, send tor gentleman’s vames 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are a solid investment. 


Gx. and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN, 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 


NORFOLK AND VIRGINIA BEACH 


R. R. FIRST MORTGAGE, 
30-YEAR BONDS INTEREST, 


payable in New York _Janmerr 8 aod July. Three cou- 
+ gy e offer a limited 
bonds at 
formation Ses 


hy more detailed in- 
E. H. WALES & CO., 
74 Broadway, New York, 











Of, GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTAAGES 
vrpos IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 


; FANSAS 

fiver adot na 8 7 cone 

semi-annually, Cel- 
Fomitted free ef cect. 






AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE you. MONEY 
To ? Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


4000, OC 10) Pioneer Kan, Mortgage Loan Fire, 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market for dry goods was in a 
semewhat unsettled state during the early 
part of the week owing to the apparently 
increasiug prevalence of “ cut” rates, the 
demand being disturbed and business gen- 
erally given an uncertain character. 
More favorable conditions have, however, 
ruled during the past two days and the 
firm stand taken by the leading commis- 
sion houses has had the effect of consider- 
ably reducing the extent and diversity of 
the ‘‘ cuts.” Compared with immediately 
preceding weeks the experiences of this, 
mainly from the above cuuses, have been 
less satisfactory. The volume ‘of business 
transacted, altho a fair average, has 
shown a falling off and the tendency of 
prices, except where stocks are well con- 
trolled, has had a set toward favoring 
buyers. This has been chiefly developed 
in print cloths, which have throughout 
the week been in light request, and altho 
stocks are meager and the milis well un- 
der orders, the price of 64x64’s has been 
reduced from 4 1-16c. to 4c., while for 
56x60's the outside limit is 3 9-16c. 


COTTON GOODS. 


Cotton goods have mostly met with but 
a hand-to-mouth demand for staple 
goods, with plain and colored cottons 
moving in moderate quantities but stead- 
ily from first hands. Prices are, at the 
close of the week, maintained at last 
week’s quotations. Such makes of 
bleached goods, brown cottons, ticks, etc., 
as were affected early on py cut rates 
having generally recovered therefrom; 
after the clearing out of two large lines 
at the lower figures, Flat-fold cambrics, 
silesias, and fancy cotton linings are in 
steady request at previous prices, and 
while white gocds and quilts move 
steadily from first hands, there is a fairly 
active demand for the leading makes in 
jobbing circles. 


PRINTS, 


For prints first-hand business has been 
light and disappointing all week, but the 
jobbing trade has kept well-nigh up to 
the mark of the last few weeks. The 
general tone of the market for this class 
of goods is quite firm, as stocks are well 
held, and as some of the leading print 
works are running part of their machin- 
ery on sateens, and other wide prints, in- 
stead of ordinary calicoes, it is imp1ob- 
able that the supply of the latter will 
prove in excess of requirements during 
any part of the present season. The stock 
of indigo-blues is almost nominal, and 
Sea supply of shirtings exceptionally 
ight 

PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS. 

In printed cotton dress fabrics business 
has been the most satisfactory of the 
week, all descriptions continuing to move 
well from first hands, with a sustained 
active business in jobbing circles. This, 
with easily managed stocks, causes prices 
to rule very firm all round. Up to the 
present the season’s demand has been so 
well sustained and of such an extent that 
the production of many mills is sold far 
ahead—in some cases as far as June next, 
Ginghams and wash dress faorics have 
also been in good request, the week clos- 
ing with quite an active business doing, 
with dress goods sharing in the improved 
movement in no inconsiderable degree. 
All the makes with a recognized standing 
in the market are very firm in price. 


WOOLEN GOODS, 


Woolen goods have proved in rather 
irregular request, but on the whole a good 
business bas transpired and both results 
and outlook aré considered satisfactory. 
The demand for heavy overcoatings has 
been less animated, but a fair trade is re- 
corded in finer makes. Wool cassimeres 
have met with increased attention for the 
newest and most tastefulstyles, but other 
makes have moved in moderate quantities 
only. Worsted suitings and trouserings 
have kept fully abreast of previous expe- 
riences and ali through the goods are so 
well held that top quotations are mostly 
secured, Fiannels and blankets show no 
recovery in demand and only a hand-to 
mouth business has been recorded with 
carpets moving rather more freely than 
of late, but at low and unrenumerative 
prices. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


THE regular subscription price of THE 
INDEPENDENT to a single subscriber is 
$3.00 a year; butin order that our sub- 
scribers may obtain the paper at the least 
cost, and that our subscription list may 
be further extended, we take pleasure in 
offering the following exceedingly liberal 


CLUB RATES. 





Two subscriptions, or two years .. 


Three 3 or three years... 2.38 
Four 5 or four years.... 2.12 
Five ™ or five years.... 2.00 
Ten ~ or ten years... ..18.00 
Fifteen ” or fifteen years. 25.00 
Twenty a¢ or twenty years..30. 00 


If an old subscriber renews his own 





subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years, Others send us the 
names of one, twwu, three or four of their 
friends, thus extending the circulation 
and influence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


To any old subscriber who will send us 
aclub of five new subscribers for one 
year each, with one remittance, we will 
send an extra copy of the paper to his 
or any address for one year. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 


Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of a large 
number of the most prominent papers 
and magazines, with the rates at which 
wecan supply them, whichare in all cases 
less than publisher’s rates. Rates for those 
not on the list can be obtained by writing 
to us. Schools, libraries, reading-rooms 
and individuals, by subscribing through 
us, can make a handsome saving. 


IMPORTANT. 


THE INDEPENDENT is almost the only 
religious paper which does business with 
its subscribers ona cash basis; that is, 
when the subscription expires the paper is 
discontinued unless an order to renew 
has previously been received. We have 
found. after three or four years’ trial of this 
plan, that it works greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of our subscribers and ourselves, If 
any of our subscribers find it inconvenient 
to renew their subscriptions promptiy at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do so. 


READING NOTICES. 
“WHAT TO MAKE WITH EUREKA 
SILK.” 











THE above is the title of a very interesting book of 
one hundred pages which will be sent to any address 
by the Eureka Silk Manufacturing Company ay 
the receiptof ten centsin moneyor post»ge stem 
It gives a great variety of different stitches and 
formation which will he of value to lady readers of 
TH« INDEPENDENT. The Eureka Silk has been be- 
forethe public fora great many years and is well 
known fs being perhaps the best manufactured. A!) 
of the silks manufactured by the Eureka Suk Monu- 
sacturing Company are of { pure dye and fast colors. 


were devoted to school purposes, the other half being, 
for a period, devoted to aiding railrouds The con 

sequence is the State has now an unexampled school 
fund and railroads somewhat in excess of its de- 
mands. The Houston and Texas Central Railroad 
Co., one of the first having recovered from its finan- 
cial trouble, is now prepared to sell and give title to 
sume of its best landsina high and salubrious por- 

tion of the State, Its announcement in another col- 
umn indicates that easy terms will be made to 
actual settlers. 


Soenold 
Contabiaekte. 
SPRING WOOLENS, 


Holland Cricketing & Tennis Cloths, 
Ladies’ Cloths, New Shades 
and Colorings. 


ENGLISH SUITINGS. 


Vervier Wool and Silk Mixed 
Costume Cloths, 


KERSEYS, VENETIANS AND MELTONS 


For Ladies’ Walking Jackets and 
Long Coats. 


SCOTCH & IRISH CHEVIOTS, 
Spring Styles for Steamer Coats. 


Proadooery K 19th bt, 


NEW YORK. 
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HERRING’S 
NAPES 


TRIED BY FIRE. 


FEB. 10, 1889. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
“My Champion Safe fell through into the cellar. 
When removed, 26 hours later, all my valuable 
papers, books and money came out in perfect order.” 
FRANK E. MORGAN. 


FEB. 6, 1889. 
ALTOONA, PA. 


“Your safe contained over $48,000 of mortgages 
and money, and my books all came out without a sign 
of fire,” T. C. KLIne. 


JAN, 24, 1889. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 
“The dial and handle were melted off but upon 


opening the safe I found the entire contents pre- 
served.” W. L. DAUGHTREY. 


JAN. 8, 1889. 
HAMPTON, VA. 


“TI am pleased to say, when opened, the contents 
were revealed in excellent order.” 
THOS. HAMMOND. 





“It is gratifying for me to report that the safe pre- 
served its contents in perfect condition.” 
T. N. BRowN. 


The Best Safes at Reduced Prices. 
HERRING & CO., 


Nos. 2518 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















DYSPEPSIA 
“A INDIGESTION 


Heartburn, acid stomach, flatulency, and every form 
ot indigestion and dyspepsia relieved instantly and cured 
permanently. Very agreeable to the taste. Sold by 
<iruggists, or we send by mail for 75 cents a box, 
For two-cent stamp we mail circular and sample. 

THE ALLSTON CO., 143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’ The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln, 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“* The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the pieture it- 
self; of the crisis which surgested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for *“ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 5@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—" THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—is 
retailed at 40@c, We wiil furnish it post-paid for 
BSc. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


BOX 2787, NEW YORK. 
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Susurance. 


TEE MOORE DEFALCATION AGAIN. 


Wo tcort, N. Y., Feb. 15th, 1889. 

Sir: As a policy-holder in the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, I am naturally interested in 
the particulars of the Moore defalcation—or 
in a plainer word the Moore steal. I have 
waited a long time without saying anything 
concerning the management of the com- 
pany, but I beg permission to request that 
you relieve me and other policy-holders in 
the following particulars: 

1st. Has the company to your best know!l- 
edge and belief ever tried to bring Moore to 
justice? If not, why not? 

2d. In aninterview with Colonel Greene 
of the Connecticut Mutual, published in 
the New York World, he declared that the 
steal of a half million or more would not 
hurt the company a particle, but that the 
rebates would be as large asever. What 
do you think of the unnecessary expenses of 
a company that can stand a steal like this 
without feeling it? 

3d. What right has any company to do 
business as the Connecticut Mutual did 
business with Moore, as described in the 
February 7th number of THE INDEPENDENT, 
by Colonel Greene himself? 

4th. Do you not think that the company 
is deserving of censure for the way in which 
this Moore matter has been handled and 
for the condition of affairs which this steal 
has discovered? 

Very earnestly, 


The following, from the Hartford Cou- 
rant (the same journal through which 
the Chapin letter referred to below be- 
came public) seems to be sanctioned by 
the company and is in point here: 


‘Since the officers of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company made 
public the fact of a large defalcation by 
Joseph A Moore of Indianapolis, they and 
the company have been so misrepresented 
and made the object of such unfair attacks 
that it is not right to let the stories go 
longer uncontradicted. Many of the injur- 
ious reports are plainly inspired by agents 
of rival companies and by disappointed 
parties who take these opportunities of 
‘getting even,’’ but the stories are read, 
and their official contradiction ought to be 
read, too. The Courant, a few days ago, 
printed in full President Greene’s lettter to 
a Springfield policy-hoider, which covered 
many of the facts. It came to a policy- 
holder in this office, ahd not being private, 
was printed, tho without the knowledge of 
the officers of the company. Desiring to 
get still futher det#ils and fuller informa- 
tion, a reporter for The Courant found 
President Greene and Vice President Tay- 
lor yesterday morning, and requested a re- 
view of the whole affair, which, after 
deliberation, Colonel Greene consented to 
give. 

“Col. Greene said that when he and Secre- 
tary Abbot, upon discovery of the defalca- 
tion, went out to Indianapolis, Moore owned 
up and gave to Mr. Abbot what purported 
to be a list of what he had taken. The first 
duty of the situation was for the Counecti- 
zut Mutual to get possession of everything 
in Moore's office—books, papers, etc.—and to 
get control of all the sources of income that 
were daily bringing in their money, and 
this must be accomplished without litiga- 
tion or receivership,or else delay and entan- 
glement might follow. The business situa- 
tion, had first to be handled for the 
best protection of the interests of the 
policy-holders. Moore professed deep re- 
pentance and regret, and Colonel Greene, 
without saying anything at all to him 
about criminal prosecution, told him that 
the best evidence of bis sincerity would be 
to put all the matters of the office into the 
company’s control. Finally, without any 
reference whatever to anything in the fu- 
ture, and distinctly reserving all questions, 
that would have to be considered, he got 
from him an irrevocable power of attorney, 
giving to a proper man control of the office 
in every detail, from books, safe, and clerks 
to post-office box. Everything from that 
moment belonged tothe company. Its large 
interests were thus made safe and kept run- 
ning without anyinterruption; and, at the 
same time, Moore made over his property, 
none of which could otherwise have been 
secured without litigation, which such of 
it as his wife had an interest in could not 
have been recoveredat all. This operation 
was worth very many thousands of dollars 
tothe company. It made further entangle- 
ments impossible, avoided litigation, and 
secured possession of everything Moore 
had. 

“Secretary Abbot and an expert account- 











ant were occupied some time on the books 





before the bottom of the trouble was reachb- 
ed, and, ot course, no publication was made 
until the facts were ascertained. The pnub- 
lic announcement was made in the newspa- 
pers of Friday morning, Jrnuary 25th. 
When first consulted, ard before the books 
had all been gone through, the Company’s 
attorneys thoughtthat Moore had probably 
taken pains to avoid criminality. But on 
Tuesday, January 22d, two full days before 
the exposure, Colonel Greene directed that 
the question of criminality be carefully con- 
sidered by them as soon as the proper stage 
was reached, and that, if in their opinion 
he was criminally liable. the facts should 
be laid before the prosecuting authorities for 
their action. The attorneys, however, ad- 
vised Secretary Abbot that they were con- 
fident Moore was going to face the trouble, 
being satisfied that he had given up every- 
thing and had nothing to live onif heshould 
run away, and, in that view of the case, 
asthe company’s interests would not, in 
their judgment, be advanced by speedier 
action, they decided to wait for the assem- 
bling of the grand jury, Februar, 4th, to 
lay the facts before them. Stil], notwith- 
standing this, as soon as the company 
learned their counsel’s opinion that Moore 
was criminally liable, several days before 
any intimation of his flight and while ig- 
norant of the Indianapolis decision to defer 
prosecution until the grand jury should 
meet, Colonel Greene telegraphed (both 
Saturday the 26th and Monday the 28th) to 
have criminal prosecution undertaken at 
once. 

“But as it proved he had already fled! 
The entertaining and readable dispatches 
from Indianapolis, which were sent all over 
the country, giving interviews with Moore, 
reporting his sumptuous Sunday dinner 
with a wealthy friend, and the rest of that 
sort of thing, were all fabrications—‘“‘ re- 
portorial inventions.’’ Moore fled on Fri- 
day evening, January 25th, after having on 
Thursday unsuccessfully appealed by tele- 
graph to Colonel Greene to postpone the 
announcement for a week. The request 
was refused. He went the same day of the 
publication, and the third day after Colonel 
Greene had directed that the question of 
c riminality should be looked up. 

‘Possession had been secured of every- 
thing that Moore had, and his prosecution, 
if he were liable, had been ordered. What 


more could be done from this end of the 


line? After Moore owned up his defalca- 
tion, he proposed a settlement. He repre- 
sented that he was doing well, and could 
do better, and that, if the company would 
take everything he had and cover up the 
hole and let him pay off his indebtedness, 
he could doit at from $30,000 to $40,000 a 
year. He was sure he could work the thing 
out and he would accept any terms the 
company named, reserving $3,000 a year for 
his own expenses of living. He bore down 
on how agents of rival companies would 
make a club of this affair if it were exposed 
to attack the Connecticut Mutual with, 
and he urged a course of secrecy as the 
best policy for the company. 

**Don’t you think you could have con- 
cealed it, Colonel?’ inquired the reporter. 

“*T never have considered the matter,’ 
he answered. “It wasn’t a thing to con- 
ceal.’ 

“That carried ‘the story clearly from the 
discovery to and past Moore’s flight. Now 
one story that has been circulated is that 
Colonel Greene had received a note of warn- 
ing. In his letter to the Springfield policy- 
holder, Mr. Chapin, he said: 

‘There has never, to my knowledge, been 
brought to the notice of this company, by 
any responsible person, any fact impugn- 
ing Mr. Moore’s integrity until the discov- 
eries made by our own investigations.’ 

“He said yesterday that he would repeat 
the statement, tho a letter from Mr. New- 
ton Todd had been found which he had for- 
gotten, which, however, did not deal in 
facts. This is the letter the Indianapolis 
‘specials’ have quoted. It is in the com- 
pany’s office in Hartford. Its date is April 
9th, 1887. Todd had been in Moore’s office 
and had had trouble with him, and gone 
from there. He wrote, recounting at length 
his own personal grievances with Moore, 
and making in his letter four points that 
did not relate to himself, as follows: 

(1) ‘That one of Moore’s clerks, with 
whom he, Todd, had had frequent disagree- 
ments and who has since died, sometimes 
got drunk. 

(2) “ That Moore had been through bank- 


ruptey. The directors of the company knew 
sr at the time, and it lost nothing by his 
action. 

(3) ** That be had heard that somebody in 
New York, for whom Moore had done busi- 
ness, had had difficulty in getting a release 
of a mortgage promptly. Ne name was 

ven. ane a poisht = Ses = 

a ‘ees, or ap 
of a denen legitimate causes of delay. It 





had nothing to do with the Connecticut 
Mutual’s affairs. 

(4) ** That Mr. Steele, formerly of Moore’s 
office, had said Mr. Moore had rebuked him 
for talking to Colonel Greene, and that it 
was Steele’s opinion that Moore had shown 
property not belonging to the company asa 
part of what it owned. Colonel Greene has 
no recollection of the first and unimpor- 
tant point. As to the property. the com- 
pany bad a complete record of its invest- 
ments, and this record and a map were used 
in all inspections to locate the properties, 

‘* MOORE’S STANDING AT HOME. 


“This heresay letter of a disaffected ex- 
employé was the only sort of complaint or 
accusation known to have been made 
against a man who was held in high esteem 
by the best men in Indiana, and had been 
in the service of the compauy fourteen 
years. His business and social friends were 
@ personal indorsement of bim. Every 
prominent Indiana man who spoke of him 
used high terms of praise, and called him 
entirely fit to have charge of the company’s 
interests. As the officers met him he seemed 
a man of singular modesty, quietude of 
manner, much firmness and force. very in- 
telligent, with an active. clear mind and a 
thorough comprehension of business mat- 
ters. He displayed no personal conceit, 
and was of refined tastes with no bad 
habits. What was thought of him at his 
home was indicated in the first day’s dis- 
patcbes from there, which spoke of the 
‘profound astonishment’ caused by the 
announcement of his theft, and said: 

“*He was regarded as a safe, successful 
business map, and his financial standing 
was not questioned by any one in the city, 
He is a prominent member and vestryman 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church,’ etc. 

“He proved a rascal, and that is the 
whole story. 

‘*The company has never met sucha blow 
before; it never canagain. Thereis noother 
of its offices where such a thing either has 
been or can be possible. Inquirers who ask 
why, if one correspondent proves a thief, 
all may not, can have something besides the 
character of the correspondents to tall back 
upon. Indianapolis was the only place 
where Moore’s sort of rascality could work. 
and there is nothing anywhere else in the 
company’s business affairs that could make 
such a defalcation possible. 

_ ‘The company’s ability to meet all its ob- 
ligations, and to pay dividends to policy- 
holders as usual, will not be affected by 
this loss, which comes from its undivided 
surplus. It has marked off the whole amount, 
leaving the whole broad margin of salvage 
to count on the side of gain as it is recov- 
erel. The Connecticut Mutual has about 
$57,500,000 of assets, and a surplus exceed- 
ing $5,000,000 after this is all marked off. 
Its course under Colonel Greene’s manage- 
ment has been eminently conservative, and 
entitling it to afull confidence, but The 
Courant prefers to give its own views on 
that matter editorialiy rather than to ap- 
pend them here to the story which has been 
gathered from Colonel Greene. 

“Secretary W. G. Abbot of the Conneeti- 
cut Mutual went before the grand jury yes. 
terday in Indianapolis, and as a result 
his testimony Moore wiil be indicted.” 


[From Editorial Column, Hartford Cou- 
rant, February 5th, 1889.} 


‘* We print elsewhere a long and interest- 
ing story of the Indiavapolis defalcations, 
as told by Colonel Greene, President of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. It puts to rest a number of unfouud- 
ed reports which, in the excitement of such 
events, the energetic ‘special correspond- 
ent’ can be relied upon to produce. When 
our readers realize that the defuulter Moore 
had been several days a refugee at the very 
time when the sp cials were telling of his 
daily doings in Indianapolis—his dinners, 
visits, ete.—they will begin to appreciate 
the important position that decorative art 
has come to assume in the science of mod- 
ern journalism. 

* A great deal has been printed adverse 

to the company tbat undoubtedly was in- 
spired hy disappointed seekers after posi~ 
tion or agents of rival companies who have 
long beeu seeking for something with which 
to attack a company whose position bas 
been for so long so sound and safe and in- 
dependent. One after another, these mali- 
cious stories, so far as we bave seen them, 
are disposed of by the statement that ap- 
pears elsewhere. As soon as the defalca- 
tion was measured it was made public, tho 
an attempt was made to persuade Colonel 
Greene to hush it up. There was no com- 
promise with Moore, but it was an uncon- 
ditional surrender; bis criminal prosecu- 
tion was ordered and expected; tbe only 
‘warpipg’ abuvut him was but the hearsay 
report of a man apparently with a griev- 
ance. 
**In the effort to embarrass the present 
trusted managers of the company there has 
been no little talk of the loss of ,000, It 
is a great deal of money; but relatively to 
the size ot the concern, it is 1ess than for 
the Hartford Bank, with a capital of 31,- 
200,000, to lose $12,000. And while ,eople 
talk of this loss they do not seem to re- 
member the gains ana growth of the com- 
pany under the same management. Colo- 
nel Greene became President in 1878. The 
last official statement is of January 1st, 
1888, tho that of January Ist, 1889, will be 
still better. They contrast as follows: 


FE $47'520.008 orb oat 
“ For 1878............c-00- 7,540, 708. 
“ Wor 1887. ....-...-.-cecses 66 ,645.498 "5,225,734 


QRS oo..i6 5 stene $9,103,495 $1,522,182 
“The asssets have grown over $9,000,000 
(this year it will be $10,000,000) and the sur- 
plus bas increased neariy fifty per cent., 
and meanwhile tae policy-hoiders b«ve pai 
in during these ten years 350,500,000, while 
the company has paid back to the policy- 
holders in the same period $60,075,000. 1t 
has paid back $10,000,000 more than it has 
received from them, besides adding to 1ts 
strength as it has. Its name bas become & 
by-word for ey and to attack it is to 
injare the reputation of Hartford, Its mam- 
agers have over-trusted a man. A great 
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many others trusted him, too. After it is 
over it is easy to point out perils; but, after 
all, the man who trusts nobody 1s not just 
the man we wantto trust ourselves.” 


The first question put to us directis as 
weJl answered above as we can answer 
them. As tothe second question, if the 
interviewer did not err as to language, 
our friend certainly does, for Mr. Greene 
would never, even in the highest excite- 
ment, use the word ‘‘ rebates” in such a 
manner. But when a man says the com- 
pany will not be hurt a particle, or will 
not feel the loss any (or words to such 
effect) he is obviously not to be taken 
quite literally but only that the company 
will not be shaken or be materially 
affected. As for ‘* expenses,” the fact is, 
at least, that this company has hardly its 
equal for economy of management. 

For the third question, the *‘ right” to 
hire a collecting and supervising agent 
‘as Moore was) is the right of necessity. 

oore received certain funds, retained a 
portion, and falsely stated that the re- 
tained portions had not been paid, because 
of the temporary cramped position of the 
debtors. The story was in itself plausible 
—relating not only to what might natur- 
ally happen but what actually does happen 
more or les3, every day, all over the civ- 
ilized world. The trouble was that the 
story in Moore’s mouth was fals2. But 
the circumstances favored its plausibility, 
and his own personal reputation and long 
record assisted it. Ifit is asked why he 
was the intermediary and why the com- 
pany did not communicate directly, the 
answer is that both the company and tbe 
borrowers were satisfied with the situa- 
tion, as it appeared to them. and hence 
saw no reason to address each other di- 
rectly; also that the having an interme- 
diary was so convenient that it was vir- 
tually necessary. 

As to the fourth question, certainly— 
‘deserving of censure.” So is any man 
who makes a mistake and any man who 
is at all careless. But who is not so, 
sometimes? ‘‘He jests at scars who 
never felt a wound,” and it is easy and 
natural for those whose circumsiances 
have not compelled them to trust others 
pecuniarily in any capacity to condemn 
as careless a trusting soul which lets itself 
be betrayed. Perhaps our friend is 
among those who have had no experience 
in trusts—perhaps not; but we can assure 
him that trusts betrayed are very rare 
compared with the number of trusts kept. 
There are enough of them to scatter their 
experience. There have been some in 
this office. Not that the proprietor of 
THE INDEPENDENT likes them, or know- 
ingly exposes himself to them; trust is a 
gradual growth with him, but he has been 
unable to entirely avoid being deceived. 
We venture to say that there is hardly a 
business establishment, from the Federal 
Government down to the smallest which 
has any employes and has an experience 
of twenty years to look back upon, that 
cannot recall some instance of disap- 
pointed trust. 

Let the man who is entirely without 
the sin of carelessness fling the first stone. 
We will join any movement to cry down 
and drive out the present officers of the 
Connectinut Mutual as soon as an equal 
number of truly infallible persons are 
produced to fill their places. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany 1s to be congratulated on having 
secured the services of ex-Commissioner 
Kingsley of Colorado who has accepted 
an appointment with the Company with 
headquarters at Boston. Ex-Commision- 
er King-ley will be remembered by our 
Teaders as the gentleman who as Com- 
missioner of Insurance for Colorado de- 
clined to accept the invitation of the 
Mutval Reserve Fund Life Association 
of this city to take a “ walk round ” 
through tneir commodious offices for 
one hundred dollars and grant a certficate 
of €xamination. 


-...We are under obligations to the 
Insurance World of Pittsburg, Penn., for 
4 copy of the Fire Insurance Chart for 
1889. It gives a great deal of very valu- 
able information regarding the fire in- 
surance companies of the United States, 
and will be particularly valuable for fire 
insurance agents, 











INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


THE twenty-ninth annual statement of 
the Washington Life Insurance Company. 
Published in another column, shows a 
Steady and conservative progress of this 
excelleat institution. The net assets hav- 
rad increased during the year about six 

Uundred thousand dollars, the total assets 
bow heing tne very handsome sum of $8,- 

\952.38, with asurplus at four per cent. 
Of $508,449 58. Ine company during the 
fur issued 4,821 policies insuring 39,- 

611, leaving in force, Decemver 31s, 

(3 policies. The Washington Lite is 
Conservatively and economicaily managed, 

isa good company in which to hold a 








The officers are: W. A. Brewer, Jr., 
preside resident; W. Haxtun, Vice-President and 
ta ry; Cyrus Munn, Assistant-Secre- 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

THOUSANDS of the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, no doubt, have been anxiously 
waiting for the appearance of the annual 
statement of the New York Life Insurance 
Company which we lay before our readers 
in this week’s paper. Itis the forty-fourth 
annual report. Previous reports of the 
New York Life bave prepared its policy- 
holders and others for a statement inter- 
esting in very many ways, and we can as- 
sure them that they will not be disappoint- 
ed in reading the present one. ’ 

The Company during the past yéar re- 
ceived from premiums, interest, rents, etc., 
no less a sum than $25,401,282.83, while it 
disbursed to policy-holders, for taxes, and 
all of the thousand and one expenses inci- 
dent to the carrying on of the business, the 
amount of $15,.489,263.81. The total assets 
on the Ist of January, 1889, amounted to 
$93,480,186.55. Its surplus by the New York 
standard was $13,000,000.00. These figures, 
we believe, will quite take away the breath 
of the average reader, The company 
paid to policy-holders during the twelve 
months, $10,973,070.05. In order to Com- 
prebend what this really means—a dis- 
tribution of so enormous a sum—let us sup- 
pose that it were announced in the daily 
papers that some very wealthy person had 
decided and would at once distribute to per- 
sons throughout the country the sum of ten 
millions of dollars to be divided, on an aver- 
age, in sums of twenty-six hundred dollars. 
Suppose still further,that this sum was to be 
distributed where it would do the most 
good. Suppose it were to be distributed to 
families whose head and wage-earner had 
just been taken away by death ; to families 
whose children were in need of not only edu- 
cational advantages but the necessaries 
of life. How much praise would be given to 
aman who would find it in his heart to do 
so magnificent and beveficentan act! Well, 
this is just what the New York J.ife Insur- 
ance Company did last year. The average 
amounts paid out by them to holders of 
policies would not be far from $2,600, and 
in thousands of cases the sums paid to 
holders of policies enabled them to actual- 
ly keep the wolf from the door. We scarce- 
ly any of us expect to be in absolute want ; 
but the fact remains that thousands ana 
thousands of people are really in that con- 
dition, and that the payment of a life in- 
surance policy comes at just the time when 
such financial assistance is absolutely re- 
quired to prevent absolute want coming to 
others. 


isaeompany composed of 129,911 partners 
in business, and they have a capital invest- 
ed (insurance at risk) of $419,886,505. All 
of the profits of the Company go to these 
partners in the shape of dividends, and 
every partner is tredted with the utmost 
fairness and consideration. To meet the 
wants of varying tastes, the New York Lite 
insurance Company issues a great variety 
of policies, hfe, endowment and tontine, 
and during its career has introduced a great 
many valuabie features in life insurance 
which commend themselves to any che who 
investigates them. 

It goes without saying that such a tre- 
mendous corporation as the New York Life 
lnsurance Company must have and does 
have the highest order of financial ability 
-for its successtul management. Mr. Wm. 
H. Beers, its President, has been engaged 
in the supervision of the affairs of the Com- 
pany since 1863. He has grown gray in its 
service, and tne resuit of his labor and 
ability asa manageris seen in the state- 
ment which we present in our columns this 
week. In addition, the Company has in its 
board ot trustees, the ablest and most suc- 
cessful tinancial business men of this city. 
Upon tne different financial and other cow- 
muittees of the trustees devolve great re- 
sponsibilities which are successfully met 
by them. 

We congratulate the officers, trustees and 
every policy-heider of the New York Life 
Insurance Company upon the most mag- 
nificent statement ever yet published by 
them. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO. OF CiINCINNALT, O. 

WE publish elsewhere the twenty-second 
annuai statement of the Union Centrai 
Lue Insurance Company. ‘his company 
has been tor some years past quietly but 
surely pushing 1ts way to the trout of the 
leading lie companies of the country, until 
now it has very nearly Ove millions of as- 
sets. Its business of the past year was by 
far the largest in its history. In the num- 
ber of policies issued in 1888 it stands fifth, 
and in the amount of new business written 
it is exceeued ouly by six companies in the 
United States. Unio and tne city of Cin- 
cipnati are proud of having a corporation 
doing more business tnan aby company in 
Penonsylvania or Massachusetts, and with 
only one company in all the New England 
States ahead of it. Its conserva.ism 1s 
shown by the fact that its deatn losses have 
been the lowest realized by apy company, 
while 1ts rate of intercst has been tue great- 
est. Ln tuls CcounectiOn it should ve rewwem- 
bered that Ouivo has } be most stringent and 
best iusurauce iaws of any State im the 
Union, it makes a yearly eXumioation py 
Ube insurance COM missiouer Compulsory, 
aud prohibits assecs 110m belbg lnVested in 
SLOCKs or Qquestiunable securities ol any 
kind. luvestments are made in first mort- 
gage on real cotate, with the value of the 
reality amounting vo twice tne sum loaned, 
exclusive of all buildings and improve- 





ments.—Commereial Gazette, Cincinnati, 
Onio. 


‘he New York Life Insurance Company , 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. , 

WE print elsewhere the twenty-fourth 
annual statement of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life which, tho ranking as one of the 
smaller companies, is one of the strongest 
so far as its ratio of surplus to liabilities is 
concerned. The statement shows that its 
total assets on January Ist, were $1.841,- 

896.76, while its surplus is $469,477.81. It 

had on the Ist of January $132 in assets 

with which to pay each $100 of liabilities. 

Mr. T. W. Russell is President and Mr. 
F. V. Hudson is Secretary. 





THE NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, is one of our 
most reliable fire insurance companies; 
one of the kind uf companies with 
which a person can place his insurance 
and feel perfectly sure that in case a 
loss occurs his claim will be met with 
justice and promtness. The company has 
been established since 1871 and has a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 with total assets of $2,326.- 
581.16, its net surplus over capital and 
liabilities is $507,126.20. Mr. James Nichols 
is President and Mr. K. G. Richards is 
Secretary. 





THE UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE Union Insurance Company was in- 
corporated in 1804, and has paid in losses 
since its organization over fifteen million 
dollars. This will give the reader a slight 
idea of the benefit to the community at 
Jarge of such an institution as the Union 
Insurance Company. It has total assets 
amounting to $691,065.95, with a surplus of 
$266,855.59. Mr. C. S. Hollinshead, a thor- 
ough-going insurance man, has just been 
elected President of the company, and we 
predict for it under his able management a 
greater success in the future than it has 
ever attained in the past. 





1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 





OF THE 


UNION GENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1888, at cost ...... $3,512,849 38 








RECLIPTS, 
PORTER. » 000004 coccesocnesucs $1,473,961 19 
interest, discount and rents.. 244,070 57 1,718,001 76 
4 $5,250,851 14 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Diet CRs coc nse cvessscess $181,617 57 
Matured Kndowments........ 21,072 &4 
surrenderea Policies, Cash 
Dividends and Annuities... 249,849 65 
Total paid Policy-hold- 
Gh iscescrcctncerscishees $457,940 04 
Taxes, Kents, Legal kxpenses 
aud interest on Vapital..... 50,071 36 
Commissious to Ageuts....... 208,137 60 
Medica|  Examuinativns, 
Agency and ail other nx- 
SN ccdanhaconiguisinatnsrdc 292,039 &9 1,018,188 89 
Net Assets...........sseee0e $4,222,662 25 


ASSETS, 
Cash on hand and in banks... $175,128 77 
First Mortgage Loans on Keai 
Kstate worth douvie the 
amount loaned, exclusive of 
bull Di ctecqssounsptaae see» 9,088,059 05 
Hume Umice and Keal Estate 


- bought secure ioans 
(COnEPaccctoccesase  _ seeee ee 198,215 84 
Prenuum Notes and Loans 
secured by Policies.......... 560,597 50 
Cash Loans on Policies as 
Collateral. ...ccccccccccceccs.« 191,340 35 
Unitea »tates 4 per cent, 
Dicscces encccooapece..cope 12,825 00 
Ottice rurniture, Safes, and 
Agency supplies ............ 14,500 00 
Bilis Kecelvavie, Agency Bal- 
ances and Accounis......... 41,905 74 
Net wedger Assets at 
beeeesccccee cosnege . $4,222,662 25 
Add—Interest aud Kents due 
to BCOFMOE, 200 ccccescesece $74,746 &8 
Net deferred and Unre- 
ported Premiums..... ° 255,9.7 29 


Market Vaiue of Keal Es- 
tate, over Cost......... «. 


24.127 16 =. 354,881 33 
Gross Assets, December eee K 


Hist, WBS... ...eeeeeeee $4,577,498 58 
LIABILITIES, 
Death Claims not yet due.... $33,925 00 
Dividends due Pulicy-hola- 
OTB... .-ccccccecesces. sesceeescs 1,170 96 
Premiums paid in Advance.. 16Y,U15 52 


Keserve fund at 43g per cent. 3,624,066 UU > 


Total Liabilities.... ..... $3,888,900 48 
Surplus by 43¢ per cent. 
EPRI eee S6r8.513 Ww 
Surpius by 4 per cent., Ohto 
arms 425,594 10 
Policies issued and re, ived in 1488....-.... 8 


Amount insured in 


Increase in number of rolicies.. 





Dr. JOHN DAVIS, ; dent. 


JOHN M, PATTISON, Vice-President. 





BP. MARS : 
JK. CLARE Tewarer wet. VIS, Cashier. 
fe 18, M.D., Meaical . 


THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


WE take pleasure in presenting to our 
readers the forty-third annual statement of 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
of Worcester, Maas., one of the steady- 
going, reliable, conservative life insurance 
companies and one which it gives us great 
pleasure to recommend to our readers. The 
company during the last year has done 
excellently, having increased its number of 
a ees in force, its net assets and surplus. 

he oo ae Fy bas in force 9,826 policies 
insuring .665,184.46. Its net assets 
amount to $4,804,614.08 which are invested 
in the best securities obtainable. Its sur- 
plus by the Massachusetts standard is 
$793,045.51. The officers are: A. G. Bullock, 
President; Thomas H. Gage, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Henry M. Witter, Secretary. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


THE thirty-niuth annual statement of the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company will 
be found in this week’s paper, and will re- 
pay attentive perusal. The Manhattan is 
rightly placed among the very best of our 
life insurance companies, and it is so owing 
to the fact that it has been and is now ex- 
cellently managed. The Manhattan issues 
a variety of policies to suit the wants of any 
applicant; it settles its losses promptly and 
without discount. Its gross assets on the 
first of January amounted tu $11,543,048.80, 
and its surplus by four per cent. standard 
was $1,306,704. 86. 

The officers are: James M. Mciean, Pres- 
ident; Jacob L. Halsey, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Henry B. Stokes, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent and Henry V. Wemple, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Co., 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


Forty-Third Annual Financial Statemeit, 
January ist, 1889. 








87% Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1888. 


AMOUR OE TIBK..0 0. ccc ccccsccccccsccceced 23,587, 
li6s Policies L pau since Jan. ist, ita msadied 


OB Tic ccenssd chgtnsusesssesnpcccccssasccs 18,856, 








Sn nnrmEaeroemen-epaete sz 81,345 8k 
$28,540,041 8b 
POLICIES TERMINATED. 

740 1,874,857 55 

9,825 Policies in foree Jan. Ist, 1889. 
AMOUNDE AE TIBK.... dye. eeeeeeeseeneeeeeeee $26,005,184 46 

Receipts. 

Net assets, Jan. Ist, 1888............2005-00+ 83,027 46 
Premiums received since Jan. Ist, 1858... ba att w 
Interest received since Jan. Ist, 188%...... 224,100 91 
$5,622,902 27 


Disbursements to Policy-Holders. 


Claims by death, endow- 
ments, additions and 


Other Expenditures. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Ex- 
cise; other states....... $15,402 &1 
Salaries of office:s....... 19,299 00 
Agencies, cowmissioas, 
supplies, incidentals, 













etc 
Profit and Loss.......... 8x8 7A 
$216,640 00 
Total disbursements............ $827,688 19 
Balance, Net Ledger Assests....... .... 34,004,614 08 
Assets. 

Loans on mortgage of Real Estate....... $813,484 00 
Loans to Cities and Towns....... ° 6..500 UO 
Loans on Poiicieg.................. 225,540 UU 
Loans to Vorporations...... ..... 157.225 10 
SE Ss GIs cnccccesccccccnccesece 188,300 Ou 
United States Bonas. 2Ub,000 WO 
City and ‘Town Bonds d¥5,272 Su 
Railroaa Bonds....... 1,306,696 25 
Railroad Stvocks............ ...... 470,572 U8 
Deferred Premium Notes.... ........ 114 555 At 
BOO TRRBND. 000000004005 iscetousesese 86,000 CO 
Bank and Safe Veposit Co. Stocas. 2,103 WW 
Cash on deposit in Bunks........... 10d,006 46 
Cash in Company’s office.................... 1,979 67 
$4,£04,614 06 


Other Assets, 


Interest accrued but not due... $53,000 00 
Market vaiue of siocks ana 
bonas Over COSt..............65 209,371 16 


$262,371 16 
Total assets $9,066,955 24 


Liabilities. 
Reserve Massachusetts Stand- 
me Bicasebdoidvobsedece Wovseusd $4,267,489 73 


al 
MORE. .ncscccccscescseccccccccccce 


$793,045 51 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
THOMAS H. GAGE, Vice-President. 
HENRY M. WITTER, Sec’y. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANOE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANGE COMPARY, 
40 and 4% Wall St., New York. 
Assets, January Ist, 1889, 702,905.26. 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in London at the Bank- 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & Co. 








w. IRVING COMES, Presiden 


WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, iver ssssa, 
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FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1889, 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888......... 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





-$79,912,317 17 


PRR 0 hon dc ote sin ccc ccndennsd vadconitictibidebdsedeteecsccscnusesceset $22,501,931 11 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18t8..... ........cccecsecceeeeeeeecs 1,174,340 36—$21, 127,500 75 
LAE, |... ca cnaceeuepes denen dhaniensiecneescousdbesssueee 4,762,169 67 

Less Interest accrued Januwry Ist, 1888... .........ccesecceecceeecee © seseee 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 63 





$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 
ary additions to same).... $5,425,926 78 
5,547,143 27 


Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 
Dated eat TRI Bisa vince ccc tne vetevecccddsvovedccccsceses . «e+ $10,973,090 U5 


Taxes and re-insurances............ odececenaceccecccccesseelseegoueasvasnceacoresse 203,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, CBC. ........cccccesccccerccceeereeeeecenseenneess 3,558,440 80 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. ...............0006 ceceee 634,690 12—$15,489,263 81 





"$89,824,336 19 
ASSETS. 


CaBh on deposit, on hand, and im transit. .............ccccecececccececceees seecseeceeeees $8,895,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $58,222,751 94).... 54,56°,901 58 
NL <1.) oeeke gana seuaiathe Recteldenessauddbelsaadsianiens: tinieadeniaes 9,508,152 68 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
800,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 


curity) . shasuedenssconesens “= aneinns 16,966,932 5G 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,144,970)......... 1.,976,250 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
SUOIRT Ci SE GG ont se dpnccencconiccnccs cocenses oo Senecacesocscesence " 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
Fa. Bat, MED. cccvcccccevocccovcsccecsscescecconsces ceccccccecce cocteseeese cocecctoece 1,435,784 $6 
* Premiums on ex!sting policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)........... 1,045,089 46 
DAE CREAMED ac nnicctsess ewcevcedescrevsccccscccccecosscceesescse odubate dodeocbeoddecde 208.959 43 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1869 2. 66. oo. ce eeeee cecceeeeecces 451,605 24—$89,+ 24,536 19 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books . . . 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report Med 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1889 . .... 
Appropriated as follows: © 


3,656,850 36 





$93,480,186 55 


Approved losses in course Of PAYMENDL..........e.ececcceceeeeeereereesenereeseeeeeesens $555,555 62 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.... -...ccccccccccetceeceeeereceeseeteneeeeenenenenet 302,964 77 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).................:ss06. 56,511 88 
Annuities dve and unpaid (claims not presented)...........ccece ccccecsccecees eee 26,865 69 


Reserve for re-Insurance 
cent. interest.... 


on existing policies; at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 


78,985,757 00 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 


ary ist, 865, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 


policies of that class $5,315,720 83 


2,043,665 84 


$7,559,386 67 


Addition to the Fund during 158s.. 


DEDUCT- 


Returned to Tontine Policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 








a lie el re de ie eee eeeebay  ebebaeeeeenes 935,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880. ...........6.ccccee cweeeeeeeseees 6,423,777 15 
Reserved for premiums pald im AAVANCE,....... . 6. cece eee ce cece cee eeeneeeeeeeneneeeeeees 46,504 21 





$86,397,936 30 
sini $7,082.250 25 
$93,480,186 55 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)...... 








Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
et Ce TG Os x 600 ker evidaerteccasees hie ee $13,500,600 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, 
annual premium, 

RETURNS TO 


available on settlement of next 


NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

las . 87,627,290) Jan. 1, 1887....... $904,573.50 Jan, 1, 1887. oBTAEL AGS — BBB. cc ccccccccccces 22,02; 
1987 2,535,210 Jan 1, 1488 358,955,5%) Jan, 1, 1°88...... 83,079,845 1887............. -28,522 
1888 10,97°,000 = Jan. 1, 1889. 419 886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. 93,480,186 | 1889. 83,436 


Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, 125,019,731. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 
"'CRUSLTLEES: 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, HENRY TUCK, 


JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, ©. 0. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 








WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 


THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 





THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 








OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1888. 








AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETS, JANUARY Ist, 1888.... 











Pere 
Income. 
PURI. 03 odes oSe teehee bddedcoas veces seecsenaete dutdistdpbeosse seobhbe 813. 
Ey SEE les Chn-cnnaees <hckdhs vig hevuhe baat cibie dad ndncd Pann dma end aks bar Ko $26,958,977.59 
$106,256, 983.05 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments........................-.000- $7,220,095.66 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments 4,658,361.78 


Total paid Policy-holders......... 


Dividend on Capital. 
Comm 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes 


ions, Advertising, Postage ostage | and Exchange... 





Beer $1 1,884,457.44 


7,000.00 
2,785,501.57 
152,947.12 


16,829,906.13 





Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888.00.20... $89,427,026.92 
Assets. iy 


other Investments 


Real Estate outside the State of New York, y= ing panebiies under 


foreclosure of mo; 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Premiums, deferred and in transit 


Total Assets, December 31, 1888 


1 hereby certify, that after a per 
accounts described in t thie "ctatominn 
as stated. 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value 





eshsomashesascape ‘abere " 45,948,156.40 
Cosecussanecesccvacees 398,598.95 
1,042,907)... ....... 825,000.00 
Ran Sew e dns asen sess 6,747 232.81 
bicaceedoccats 5,349,342.67 
bdensgcqqaps capep ores 497,909.45 $89,427,026.92 
ysaseneweesoevet@chhs b60eRR- says -e ee 2,672,718.53 
+ ote cvesecess cdma jncdesdeders ocos 868,004.51 
de deeccesvesccees Pre errr on 2,075, 173.00 





-$95,042,922.96 


a/ examination of the securities and 
Jind the same to be true and correct 


JOHR A. SNCAEL, Comptroller. 


Total Liabilitees, including legal reserve on all 


existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)... 
Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 


.. $74,248,207.81 


20, 794,715.15 
® $6,981,732.15 





meral class, i 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine <n is 18,812,983. 00 


We certify to th 
From this surp/us the usual dividends will be mad. 


New Assurance written in 1888...... 


Total Outstanding Assurance 


[ncrease of [ncome.............0..00+- 
/ncrease of Surplus (four per cent, basis) 


/ucrease of SD cisishisvnanese 


e correctness of the above ~~ a Of the reserve and surplus. 


@HO. W PHILLIPS, \ 
d. @. VAN CISE, 


onan Snaaeaaiel $153:933.535 
549,216,126. 


{ deuaries 


secniiabeitti siti uten'-seseche seme Sam. 


2,690,460. 


ith death wer sole Sl Soon 10,664,018, 


4 BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
‘ HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr. 


JAMES W. 
EUGENE KELLY, 
JOHN D, JONES, 
JOWN SLOANE, 
8S. BORROWER, 
B. WILLIAMSON, 
G. W. CARLETON, 
EW. LAMBERT, 
H. 8S. TERBELL, 
THOMAS’S. YOUNG, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM, A. WHEELOCK, 
NIENRY DAY, 

M HARTLEY, 

il. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
CHARLES G. LANDON, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, WILLIAM M_ BLISS, 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J, MeCOOK, 
F BOUDINOT COLT, B. F. RANDOLPH, 


ALEXANDER, Vick-Presipeyt. 


JOHN A, STEWART, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
GEO, C, 
w) 


CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
GEORGE H, STUART, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 

T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
OLIVER AMES, 
EUSTACE C. FITZ, 

Ss. H, PHILLIPS, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
GUSTAV G. POHL, 


F. De NAVARRO. JOHN A. McC 
Josnen T. LOW JAMES H, DUNHAM, 
EDWARD W’ ScorT, DANIEL R. NOYES 





TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., President. 





NET AsseTs, Dec, 31st, 1887.............-.-.+ $8,387,300 39 
RECEIPTS during 1888 : 
Premiums ...... ... $1,831,526 93 
Interest, Rents, etc. 451,477 86 2,283,004 79 
Af 


$10,670,385 18 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Policy-hol@ers for 
Claims by Death, Endow- 
ments, Cash Dividends, Sur- 


rendered Policies, etc....... $1,219,584 35 
All other expenditures, in- 

cluding taxes.......... ....++ 526,828 45 1,746,412 80 
NET ASSETS, Dec. 3ist, 1888............0004++ $8 922,952 38 
Add excess market value of stocks, with 

interest accrued and due and unpaid, 

also deferred and unpaid premiums... 595,374 91 
GROSS ASSETS, Dec, Sist, 1988.............. $9,519,207 2 
Deduct total liabilities.................... 8,960.827 71 
SURPLUS at 4 per cent. valuation......... $558,449 58 
Surplus by former N. i. Standard....... $1,089,735 58 
Policies issued in 1888, 4.321 for............ 9,551,611 
Policies in force Dec. 3ist, 1888. 19,273 for. 42,768,034 


H. HAXTUN, Vice-President and Sec’y. 
E. 8S, FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
CYRUS MUNN, Assistant Secretary. 
I. C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
J. W. BRANNAN, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
B. W. MeCREADY, M.D., 
Consulting Physician. 
FOSTER & THOMSON, 52 Wall St., N. Y., 
Attorneys. 





INCORPORATED A. 
THE 


Union Insurance Co. 
’ OF PHILADELPHIA. 
FIRE INSU RANCE 
Capital.. .. $250,000 OO 
yp aS 691,065 95 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1889. 
Goverument and other bonds, mrket 
value 


D. 1804. 


$249,703 75 
145,697 75 


Bank and other stocks, market value...... 
Net pocttune te course of collection and 
= s receivable and interest due tle 


Real at Estate, unericumbered, owned by the 


100,281 54 


Cash 1 inl banks and office 
First mortgage on city property............. ie 
DOR MAIR, a ociccscecesdcscedseescsccccose $691,055 95 


LIABILITIES. 
Meperve for reinsurance and other liabili- 
ties 








R 
ae dividend 


Losses Paid since Organization 
$15,087,243 00 
DIRECTORS. 
CHAS. 8. HOLLINSHEAD, LEMUEL COFFIN, 


W.S. HASSALL. M. HALL STANTON. 

GEORGE W. KREAMER, SAMUEL LEE. 

MORRIS EB RT, AKROLL NEIDE, 
SUCKER, GEORGE RUDOLPH, 
ATWOOD SMITH CHARLES TETE, 


COLSON HIEr KELL. 
C. 8S. HOLLINGSHEAD, Presiden 
JNO, M. COWELL. Ressitasy. 











Oush 
Surplus over all Liabisities ..... ..... .. S0@4i #8 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist 1889 "92.00.96 2 
. MONTGOMERY. | edent 
BINDERS 
FOR 


\HE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 3!. 








— 
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THIRTY-NINTH YEAR. 


JANUARY FIRST, 1889. 
ANNUAL REPORT 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


1566 and 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
INCOME ACCOUNTS, YEAR 1888, 


1850 1889 








Premiums : > Kebteras Jatin GPTae o> hc. ew ety Bo Ae $1,692,851 73 
ee eg ete ier Se! ae a ee et eee 635,176 25 
MN tee eNOS eG in eb Ma RS ei a eee ee i 6 na pee cl 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by pam, seein Ratewnans —a omaeegs « 
Annuities . -. $980,731 53 
Paid Dividends s 250,187 87 
Paid Purchased Policies 207,527 01 
Paid Commissions, ‘Taxes, Medical Department, Advertising, 
Salaries, Real Estate, Agency and other Expenses. ts 494,224 49 
——_:-———__ 1,982,670 90 
PR ee ee ee a oe ee ae ee en ee -_ $895,357 08 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Office . $7,893 84 
Cash in Bank and Trust Company . 186,515 54 


Bonds and Mortgages secured by Real Estate, ‘worth double the amount 
loaned, and protected by Fire [nsurance Policies held bythe Company. 3,622,072 13 





Loans on Policies in force . 3 906,383 26 
United States and N. Y. State Stocks and Railroad Bonds, market value 2,043,199 00 
Real Estate at Cost. 322,358 83 
Quarterly and Semi annual Premiums deferred, and Premiums and Inter- 
est in course of co!lection andtransmission . 238,021 96 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds . ‘ 4,100,562 50 
Interest due and accrued, and all other property 116,041 74 
Gross Assets . $11,543,048 80 
Reported Claims, awaiting proof, Jun. 1st, 1889 $169,029 30 
Dividends unpaid and other liabilities . . 83,582 64 
Reserve on existing Policies under _ York State law, Com- . 
bined Experience, 4 per eent. . . be % . . 9,983,782 00 
——_-——— 10 286 343 94 
Surplus by above standard . $1,306,704 86 
JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
JACOB L. HALSEY, HENRY Y. WEMPLE, 
First Vice-President. Secretary. 





HENRY B, STOKES, 


S. N. STEBBINS, 
Second Vice-President. 


Actuary. 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. . 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... 


ncrease in Surplus 
PREP eee eee 
ncrease during year 
Policies written 
Increase during year 
Risks assumed 
Increase during ng 
Risks in force.......... .. 
Increase during year 
Recei es from all sources 
ase during year 
Paid Policy-Holders 








- $126,082,153 56 


ht a aE A Lee $7,275,301 68 


$7,940,063 63 
$1, ,645, 622 11 
158, 369 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages 





atandecccdetacs sass teetWaehhenane $49,617,874 02 
eves $48,616,704 14 


8126,082, 153 56 56 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks 
Year Assumed 
cee dve. -ceawes $34,681,420... ... 
BRP cny cones een 46,507,139....... 
iarn++s4nensbon 56,832,719....... 
Ae 69,457,468....... 
SS 103,214,261....... 


NeEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 





Risks 
Outstanding Surplus. 
éa0en $351,780,285............84,743,771 
ee 368,981,441............ 5,012,684 
Sepes 393,809,203............ 5,643,568 
a 427,628,933............ 6,204,442 
betes 482,125,184............ 7,940,063 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 





SAMUEL E.SPROULLS, |LEWIS MAY. ROBERT SEWELL, | Henry H. Roegns, 
LUCIU® ROBINSON OLIVER HARRIMAN, |3. VAN RENSSALAER © Seve JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK HENRY W. SMITH, SHARLES RK. HENDER THODOKE MORFORD 
GEORGE S. COE, ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLISs, WILLIAM BABCO 
RICHARD A. MoCURDY, GEORGE F. BAKER. R0vUS W. PecKHAM, Preston B. PLUM 

MES C. HOLDEN. Jos. THOMPSON, HOBART Suances, WILLIAM D. WASHBURN 

rx STUY V £ESANT FIs 
AuGeuUstTUs D. pUmetAnD 





J Jos. 

HERMANN C, Von Post, *|DUDLEY O 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, 

F. RAPCHFORD STARR, |JULIEN T. DAVIES, 


LCOTT, We. P. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL,| ROBERT A. Seawstss, 
Da NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS.... 
ISAAC F. LLOYD............ 
WILLIAM J. EASTON....... 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER.. 


CHARLES E. MELIER. 


ebecsecoce ecnce Vice-President. 
eheoseceosees 2d Vice-President. 
on 06 becescosovepeenese Secretary. 
Lpeckesane Assistant Secretary. 





WILLIAM 8. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D. 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. ene Lede Gen’l Agent. | WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


174 La Salle "Btreet, Chicago. 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY lst, 1889. 








es He ii ian. ctr indbidbedevecccviceveicdcvuwbbastatdestaeees $5,009; 000 00 
—— Insaranc SFund, or 4 standard’. AR FOSS EOSIN 87 eS EEE Ty o20.4ne 06 
-insurance Fun egais ar , 

Unsettled Losses and other claims.......-..........-., 979868 $03) 
Net me a over Capital and py aa Dis snc0es sv eebnndeees oxy sep ennaen 507,126 20 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1889. De cca deca ncduene ree eee $2,326,581 16 





CONNECTICUT) 


GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 


Assets Jan. Ist, 

1889......... $1,841,696 76 
Liabilities Jan. 

Ist, 1889..... 1,372,218 95 
Surplus to Pol- 

icy-holdersby 

Conn. and 

Mass. Stand- 





J. M. ALLEN, President, 
w. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





GO... 00 6a stdin 469,477 81 
Ratio of Assets NIAGARA. 
to Liabilities pt: ae on sud 
by Conn. and 
Mass. Stand- 
i IEA 134 to 100 








ROBORB is. e cccccvvccccccodcccivese Seants: 35 87 s7 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. Se aloaanal 
F, V. HUDSON, Sec. TFIQs-F, Goo seopniol Veron et 








1850. 1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein ‘olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. ty it President. 
c. P. FRALEIGH Sec 
HEELWRIGHT. we Rosistant Secretary. 
Wit , J STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘“‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


of this Com pany. mt 7 pester to piace insurance on 
this plan sae on an ever before offered, and 


consistent wee = business principles. 
THE MA KED SUCCESS already achieved by this 











ODA GErrs. Gestrtgg po re nt the Com- 
Mae e invited to address J. S.G yUNeY, Super- 
tendent of Agencies. . vy th, Office. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BEnJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 





Total Surpius......... ah aeaode 16 

Feature in Life Jusurance adopted by this Com. 

eature neura = 
pany, of iss Life Jnsurance odor for peeckealy the 
same iyniem paretetore ,cnaeees ts oA yr, Pel- 
ictes. ese policies icipate Annual! distri- 
bution of i subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-f iture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values 


Rn mee 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OP NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1687. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory. to whom vermanent emvloyment and 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 28d, 1859. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

January, 1888, ....... .... vabaccdibeidecs seg 1,888,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to Sist December, 18°8,.... . . ...... $3,867,269 52 
Losses paid during the same 5 

BOUROE, 5. ccmcnvocsesasteuname $1,908,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

penses.. 687,287 98 


The Company hes the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 


GURNEE Gis a vccccconcceces: cececsecetchode 569,947 20 
#remium Notes and Bills Receivable,....... 1,374,912 12 
Cash in Bank.. — Te ee | | 





BIRODMhe v.00 cccdscsccsseced $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certifi to be prod d 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
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Old and Young. 


AUNT MARTHA’S SPINNING- 
WHEEL. 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK, 





WITH spider-webbing tattered 
in travesties of lace, 
Mid treasures years have shattered— 
Once miracles of grace— 
Imploring Time to spare it 
With rusty tongue of steel, 
Behold it in the garret— 
Aunt Martha’s spinning-wheel. 


With slow and pensive fingers 
I wipe the webs away, 
While loving Fancy lingers 
To paint an olden day. 
When youth and beauty crowned it 
What gay songs used to peal! 
Now crickets wail around it— 
Aunt Martha’s spinning-wheel. 


I softly touch the treadle; 
It gives a plaintive squeak; 
It begs me not to meddle, 
In murmurs sad and meek. 
Alas! the feet that lithely 
Once twinkled through the reel, 
No more shall pat it blithely— 
Aunt Martha’s spinning wheel. 


How off its noisy turning 
Hath served a lover’s need, 
And kept Age from discerning 
What only Youth should heed! 
’'Twould drown both vows and kisses 
That lovers love to steal: 
A dear old treasure this is— 
Aunt Martha’s spinuing-wheel. 


For fear of house adorner 
In search of bric-a-brac, 
Far in the garret corner 
With sighs [ put it back; 
And there just as [ found it, 
I leave for wo or weal 
With ghosts to glide around it 
Aunt Martha’s spinning-wheel. 
TUSKALOOSA, ALABAMA. 
— 


THE MINISTER'S BLACK VEIL— 
WITH FULL PARTICULARS. 





BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


(Tuts curious and pathetic story has been 
told by Mr. Hawthorne in his very best style. 
It is now classical as one of the “Twice Told 
Tales.” I would not undertake to tell it for 
the third time, but that Ido not believe that 
many readers have seen the original docu- 
ments. Mr. Hawthorne, indeed, carefully 
keeps them out of sight, and, with his love of 
mystery, he leaves the reader to guess what 
Mr. Hooper's reasons were for wearing the 
veil, if, indeed, Mr. Hawthorne himseif knew. 
Now the truth is that many aman of to-day, 
particularly as he steps into a street car or 
enters any other public place, in what is called 
our modern civilization, wishes he haa a veil 
on. Women have this resource, and avail 
themselves of it—how much I donot know; 
for, of course, when they are deeply veiled 
{ cannot tell who tnev are. The only men Il 
ever saw witi veils on were some workmen on 
the Lake Superior Canal. They said they wore 
the veils to keep off the mosquitoes. But, for 
aught I know, they may have all beeh retired 
clergymen earning their living honestly, and 
their names may have been ** Hooper.” But, 
as I did not ask them their story, we will let 
them pass, and go back to our own version of 
the original Parson Hooper and his Black 
Veil.) 





CHAPTER l. el 


Mr. Hooper woke one morning after a 
broken sleep. He was more silent at 
breakfast than was his habit. Mrs. 
Hooper saw this and she knew the rea- 
son. She had seenit while he dressed 
himself, and she krew the reason then. 
But all her comment was to hurry into 
her kitchen a little earlier than usual, and 
take in her own hand u certain prepara- 
tion of egg on toast which he was fond 
of. ‘‘If he is worried, he shall have his 
egg,’ said the good woman to herself, 
And Mr. Hooper had it. and ate it all, and 
thanked her for it. But he talked little 
at breakfast, and Mrs. Hooper knew why. 

A messenger had come from _ her 
brother the night before to say that 
Plinlimmon would sail on Thursday, if 
the wind served, for England. Now 
Plinlimmon was to take, in his ship, the 
return which Parson Hooper was to 
make for last year’s purchases in London; 
for the silk dress, the silk stockings, the 
muslin neckties, the books, the gamboge 
and senna and other medicines, Mrs. 
Hooper’s cousin Avery had made and 
sent out the selection, and had bidden 
Mr. Hooper send the returns in mink. or 


beaver, clapboards, sassafras and gold 
thread. But of course, he had left it to 
Mr. Hooper’s judgment, how much or 
how little of each of these various staples 
should be entrusted Plinlinmon. And 
here was the great decision to be made 
to-day. Poor Mr. Hooper must find 
out how much gold thread there was 
on sale, and how much sassafras and the 
rest. He must take final advice with her 
brother and the other merchants, and so 
do the best possible thing for her cousin 
Avery. Mrs. Hooper knew too well that 
she must not oppose him. She had sug- 


| gested that he should leave the whole af- 


fair to her brother, and Mr. Hooper had 
said ‘*‘No.” She could not understand, he 
had said, but it was one of those personal 
things which he must determine. 

So he left her, with his brow clouded. 
He had called her attention to what he 
supposed to be the rise in the price of 
gold thread. He had asked her whether 
she had heard from ‘the Indian” any- 
thing about the number of minks killed 
last winter. So far he had confided in 
her. But only so far. And she knew 
tbat he went, in perplexity, to a disagree- 
able morning. 

But, if Mr. Hooper were depressed 
when he left home, he was more de- 
pressed when he feturned. Yet his 
brother-in-law had been most kind. He 
had ready for him, in the little counting- 
room, notes of the pieces of all the vari- 
ous articles which the Averys had sug- 
gested for shipment. He had given his 
own advice. He had consulted with 
neighbors; and, as Mr. Glover, the 
brother-in-law, was one of the largest 
merchants, and as Mr. Hooper’s and 
Avery’s little venture was one of the 
smallest, even Mr. Hooper felt that all 
possible care had been given, as to the 
grounds for his decision. And he had 
gone so far as to determine that twelve 
hundred cedar clapboards, of a fashion 
that had found favor in London, should 
be that day packed away in the recesses 
of the bold of Plinlimmon’s vessel. For 
the rest he had told Mr. Glover he would 
decide. 

And so he had started to walk home, 
and to make his decision on the way. 
Then it was that misfortune began. For, 
just as he crossed from the counting- 
room to the more quiet side of the 
street, that he might meditate undis- 
turbed, excellent Madam Cockrell had 
seen him, and had borne down on him. 

‘* Dear Mr. Hooper, I am so glad to see 
you. I am so taken up to-day, and so 
busy with Ruth and Eunice and all the 
girls. You do not know, indeed, that 
Ruth is to go to Biddeford with Chauncy, 
and not a thing ready! I said to my hus- 
band that I did not see how I could go 
and see your wife, and he did not seem to 
think that he could go; but now I have 
caught you; it is so lucky, and you will 
do just as well. Will you tell Mrs, 
Hooper that I have seen Dinah, and that 
Dinah says that if she will give her up 
Monday afternoon so that she can go up 
to the Tetlows’ then and kind of finish off 
their washing—she can stop for me half 
an hour earlier on Tuesday and then be 
at your house by eleven. Or,if you must 
have her Monday and will let her know 
by Silas when he passes by, then she will 
see Miriam at Judge Lee's,” etc., etc:, 
etc., etc. Mr. Hooper could not repeat 
more of the message, far less Mrs. 
Hooper, and least of all this chronicler. 

**She said she had caught me,” said the 
poor minister. ‘‘How often they say 
that. As if I were escaping from my 
keepers. She ‘caught me,’ indeed, and 
after she had walked half-way home with 
me without her hood on, and I tried to 
think out about the gold thread and the 
sassafras—my dear, I believe I am going 
crazy. I was all confused whether your 
brother said ten or ten dozen. I do not 
know, and I know he wants to know in 
the morning.” 

Poor Mrs. Hooper did what she had done 
hundreds of times before in similar catas- 
trophes. She sympathized, soothed and 
wondered. She led back to the success 
about the clapboards, Privately she dis- 
patched Jotham, who was chopping wood, 
with a note to her brother. And, before 





Mr. Hooper had finished the egg and 





wine she had hastily beaten up for him, 
lest he should be chilled by his walk, a 
note from the wharf supplied, in black 
and white, the necessary information. 
And, in the secret silence of the study, 
Parson Hooper recomposed himself as he 
could to the unusual and disagreeable 
calculation, What his brother Glover 
would have done in five minutes this 
excellent man wasted a day upon, and 
even then was sure that he did not do it 
well, because Mrs. Cockrell had ** caught 
him.” Not even when Avery’s letters 
arrived, eight months after, and expressed 
even enthusiasm about the success of the 
venture, was Parson Hooper wholly 
soothed, 
CHAPTER II. 


To persons unused to ministerial life in 
New England, at the beginning of the 
last century, it will seem that no such 
misfortune could happen again to Parson 
Hooper, within a year. But that is be- 
cause they are unused to it. His wife 
could tell them better. The very next 
day—it was Wednesday—the good man 
told his wife that he should give the 
morning to the Goldthwaites at the mills. 
The troubles of the Goldthwaites were: 1, 
bodily, in that they were poor; 2, mental, 
in that. they knew not what to do; 3, 
spiritual, in that each one had quarreled 
with each other of the whole ‘clan of 
Goldthwaites. On Parson Hooper, as the 
clear-headed, sound adviser and peace- 
maker of the whole town, devolved the 
solution of all problems and the reunion 
of the broken family. And to this work 
he gave up Wednesday, and went forth 
as cheerfully as Amadis ever went to 
battle. 


“Lo! he returned all wounded and forlorn, 

His dream of glory lost in shades of night.” 

To Mrs. Hooper and to her alene he 
told the story of his discomfiture. 

He had seen Seth Goldthwaite alone. 
That was necessary. And no one knew 
he had come in. He had seen old grand- 
sir Tetlow, who had married the widow 
Goldthwaite. This visit also was secret, 
as if he had been Nicodemus. He had 
seen Lucas and Philemon, as they were 
hewing the timbers for their new barn. 
Then he had left them to *‘ cross lots,” 
by pardonable guile. For both these 
** contrary” men believed that he was on 
his way to the school at the Falls, and he 
did not undeceive them. His visit to 
Fairfax Shipman, who had married 
Rachel Goldthwaite, must be as secret as 
the dew from heaven, and none this side 
the Recording Angel must know he took 
to her ten pieces of eight and a joe from 
Mother Tetlow. 

*“‘AndI went by the quarry, and just 
as I had to cross the country road, of all 
men in the world the Doctor appeared in 
his gig. Of course he knew me. Of 
course he guessed I was going to the 
school. I must ride. He would stop and 
bring me home. My dear Mary, if I had 
lisped a word about Rachel Shipman it 
would have gone over the town. Sol 
had to go with him. I have been at the 
Falls since noon. The Doctor has brought 
me home, and here I am, with poor 
Rachel’s money in my pocket. My dear 
Mary, I wished for the invisible hat of 
Jack the Giant Killer !” 

And in this grievous wail of the good 
man, the first suggestion of the veil came 
in. 

Before it was light the next morning 
he had saddled the bay mare. And be- 
fore the sun rose Rachel Shipman had her 
money. 

CHAPTER III. 


But the week was not ended. No, in- 
deed! ‘‘The end is not yet,” as good 
Parson Hooper would have said. In the 
long ride to Mr. Shipman’s in the gray of 
the morning he had studied ov=r his ser- 
mons as best he might, and in the ride 
back again he had gone over the order of 
the argument again. But the whole was 
hazy, and he knew it was. All inter- 


mingled with the logical flow of predesti- 
nation and free will, sanctification and 
duty, came in the refrain of poor Mrs. 
Shipman’s entreating words as she stood 
on the doorstep and whispered them in 
hisear. It was a long distance, and of 
course he was late to his breakfast after 





he returned. Then he told his wife the 
wholestory. And now hecould go into 
the study and begin his notes for a brief 
of thesermons. But bis mind would not 
work well. The Goldthwaites and the 
Shipmans and the Tetlows and all their 


gossip would interfere with the argu- 


ment. The good man put on his hat and 
boots, stopped at the dairy door to tell his 
wife that he was going to walkin the 
cedar pasture, so as to think out the ser- 
mons in the open air, and jumped lightly 
over the fence into’ the orchard on his 
way thither. 

Better for him had he taken the longer 
way; for,as he passed through the or- 
chard Nick Tainter saw him and joined 
him instantly. 

**So glad to find you, Parson! Didn’t 
dare go in. Miss Hooper said you was 
busy writin’. ’N’ I thought I must wait 
tell ye come out. All mght I’ve been 
thinkin’ about it, ’n’ I knew I must come 
’n’ ask ye. 

‘*Now, tell me, Parson, ef Svulomon’s 
Temple hed a nethermost chamber five 
cubits high,en the middle chamber was 
six cubits broad, en the third chamber 
was seven cubits broad, how would them 
priests and Levites turn round,” etc., etc., 
etc., in that strangest and saddest of half 
coherency and half folly, in which the 
mathematical mind of New England is so 
apt to give way. 

Poor Parson Hooper! he knew the 
morning was gone for him now. How 
often the poor man had said that here 
was the one point where his dear Saviour’s 
example failed him. ‘‘He could cure 
these poor, crazy people,” the good Par- 
son said, ‘‘and can’t.” Still he was 
willing todo his part. He could always 
soothe and he wouldalways soothe. How 
much time or how little he ought to gire 
to them and their vagaries he could 
never decide. And yet he could never 
bring himself to accept the more trench- 
ant views of Mrs. Hooper—into which 
discussion this story need not go. Enough 
to say that the brief of the sermons was 
more hazy than ever, and was intermixed 
nuw with the dimensions of the nether- 
most chamber. And to-morrow would 
be Friday. In a working minister’s life, 
most days are. 


When dinner came, Nick Tainter was ~ 


provided with a bit of pie and cheese to 
walk home with, and told to read care- 
fully the books of Chronicles, and good 
Mr. Hooper, still perplexed, but ready to 
see the droll side of the adventure, joined 
the family at their meal. Here was a 
new element. His wife’s pretty sister, 
Martha Glover, had come down from Bos- 
ton. She had been expected, but not ex- 
pected sosoon. She was a pet with the 
Parson, as she was, indeed, with all the 
household. And the blackest clouds of 
Goldthwaites or of Tainters vanished be- 
fore her sunshine. 

By the time they came to the dump- 


lings, Mr. Hooper was in his best mood, 


and with all his latent fun, and with in- 
finite kindness as well, he told the story of 
poor Nick’s troubles about the nethermost 
chamber, and of his own crafty and in- 
genious solutions. But then his face 
clouded a little, and he said, sadly enough, 
‘It is all well enough to laugh at, but 
what will become of my sermons; I am 
sure I do not know.” And so hetold ina 
humorous vein, and not as seriously as I 
have told it, the history of Tuesday and 
Wednesday and Thursday. How Mrs. 
Cockrell had *‘ caught him,” how the Doc- 
tor had insisted on his riding, and now how 
poor Nick had recognized him the mo- 
ment he leaped the fence. Indeed, if he 
had not told the story, you would not be 
reading it now. 

‘*My dear brother Oliver,” said the 
laughing girl, *‘ you must do as I do. 
You must wear a veil. You are too 
attractive by half to all these people. 
Now, what do I do when I want a bit of 
ribbon or some buttons or some mus- 
lin early in the morning before 
I am dressed in a walking dress, 
you know—when [ just want to run 
into Cornhill and out again. Why I 
put on a veil. If [ meet anybody, he 
thinks it is the Governor’s cook, or one of 
Judge Sewall’s maids. I get my buttons 
and nobody is the wiser. I might be a 
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squaw and nobody would know.” And 
they all laughed at the conceit, which 
supposed that the light, merry girl should 
not be recognized anywhere. But she 
was pleased with her fancy and she fol- 
lowed it out into its details. And she 
made the Parson and Mrs. Hooper and 
even little Deborah Hooper discuss the 
color of the veil, whether it should be 
white, or light blue, or dark blue, or 
green or purple. But Parson Hooper 
said that he wouldn’t have it green, be- 
cause his eyes were strong and good, and 
as for white, he thought it was unbecom- 
ing. “‘ As to that,” the merry girl said, 
“no one could tell until they had tried.” 

She was sure, she said, that she could 
find muslin or some sleazy stuff in her 
sister’s boxes or drawers and in that after- 
noon she should put a veil in every hat 
inthe house. And soshedid. Whilethe 
parson, in the quiet of his own den that 
afternoon, took a long nap and then ad- 
dressed himself tc the mysteries of pre- 
destination again, Miss Martha captured 
every hat in the house. In one she sewed 
a white veil, in one a green, inonea light 
blue, and in one a very dark blue. She 
could find no purple muslin and so had to 
give up that fancy. But she revenged 
herself by putting in one a veil of cherry 
color. 

She was wild to try the experiment, 
and a little before sunset she tapped at his 
door and said he must come to walk with 
her. The good man did as he was bid; 
and to her infinite joy, as he took the first 
bat which offered, carrying it absently in 
his hand, fill they had crossed the door 
yard, he did not notice the pink veil till, 
when the hat was fairly on his head, it 
fell before his eyes. 

The girl screamed with delight at her 
success. And, when he fell in with her 
humor, and walked on with the veil; 
when even the two old cows, waiting to 

_ be milked, turned with horror and fled 
when they saw him, she clapped her 
hands with delight and did not pretend to 
suppress her shouts of laughter. A jolly 
walk, indeed, they both had of it, and 
when they came back to supper, it would 
be hard to say which cf them made the 
more absurd and amusing story from the 
adventure. 

“Indeed, my dear sister, you must 
let him do it. Indeed, my dear Oliver, 
you must wear one or the other of them 
always, wh2never you go abroad, if it 
were only for the love of me. When 
Mrs. Cockrell sees you she will say, "That 
man looks just like our dear Mr. Hooper; 
but it isn’t he, because Mr. Hooper never 
wears a veil.’ And when the Doctor 
sees you, he will say, ‘ Umph! there’s 
one of Pyecroft’s patients; the old fool 
has made him wear a veil’; and you, my 
dear Oliver, you will be the happiest of 
men. Your sermons will be perfectly 
magnificent, and every day you will bless 
your wise little sister, Martha.” 


CHAPTER IV, 


And so it proved, indeed, that the min- 
ister’s Saturday was tranquil and happy. 
Not that anybody saw him with a veil 
o, always excepting Jotham, who saw 
Werything that went and came. And 
Jotham asked no questions. Why should 
he ask questions? There were many 
things in that house, from Hebrew down 
and from Marlboro pies up, which he did 
hot understand. Possibly the presence 
in the house of a cheery, wide-awake 
sister Martha, determined to make the 
best of everything, had its part in the 
improvement of the minister's spirits. 
He had his quiet morning in his study. 
He had his lonely walk in the afternoon 
among the cedars; and, to amuse Martha, 
when he went out, he let the rose-colored 
Veil fall over his face. And, for half an 


hour, he forgot it, as he wove back and’ 


forward that web of foreknowledge, 
j™to which was wrought the patterns 
drawn from the Goldthwaites’ quarrels, 
nd as he came home in the evening, 
With the sermon well thought out, he 
ped the veil again, as he crossed the 
chard, so that he might please the 
laughing girl who awaited his return. 
Martha hardly knew one hat from an- 
other, certainly did not care as she 
hed the veils into the linings. But 





Mrs. Hooper knew very well which was 
the Sunday hat; and when she and Mar- 
tha started for meeting together in the 
chaise on the Sabbath morning she left 
the Sunday hat, carefully brushed, in full 
sight of her husband, and secreted all the 
others. Now, this hat, as the powers or- 
dered, was the hat with the dark blue 
veil. Mr. Hooper always preferred to 
walk to meeting alone. Indeed, if he 
could start an hour before the rest, and 
carry a crumb of comfort to some wretch- 
ed home, he said that was his best prepa- 
ration. But this time he followed hard 
after the party in the chaise. Of course, 
he had folded the veil back so that it 
rested above his head, nor did any one 
suspect that it was there. But, as he 
walked alone and shook out again that 
webwork of foreknowledge on which he 
was to preach, again the phantoms of the 
Goldthwaites’ lives ran across his thought; 
and as, in his puzzle, he tried to wipe the 
furrows from his forehead, unconsciously 
for a moment he lifted the hat from his 
head. It was but a: moment, and when 
he put it back the blue veil fell and float- 
ed before his eyes. It did screen out the 
sun. It screened off the dust of the road. 
His puzzled thoughts did flow more 
smoothly for the moment. He would not 
break that flow for the world, and he let 
the veil hang. It was at that moment 
that Jotham Lee passed him, as he paced 
along so slowly and thoughtfully. It 
was he who announced, as Mr. Hawthorne 
has told, to the wondering loafers on the 
st ps of the meeting-house that ‘‘ the min- 
ister was wearing a veil.” 

Meanwhile the bell slowly tolled. It 
would have tolled all day if the minister 
had not come. Mr. Hooper did walk 
slowly. The veil soothed him more than 
he knew. And even when he approached 
the group of those waiting for him he did 
not know how late he was. Indeed, he 
was roused from his thought only by a 
coarse oath of that brute, Cephas Gold- 
thwaite, who said, as if half daring the 
minister to hear: 

‘“*Ef he would wear that rag into meet- 
in’, l'd go in an’ hear him, ’n I have not 
been into meetin’ twelve months to-day.” 

Parson Hooper turned on the brute, 
took off his hat, and looked at him, with 
a look of love which might have softened 
a stone. 

**Goin then, Cephas, with your wife, 
and I will wear the rag, as you say.” 

He tore the lining out upon the instant, 
adjusted the veil over his eyes, and, as 
the hushed assembly stood on both sides, 
bowing as he passed, he bowed to the 
right and left, and with the mysterious 
veil upon his face, mounted the pulpit 
stairs. 

Mr. Hawthorne seems to have con- 
founded two traditions of Mr. Hooper’s 
life in the earlier part of his story. But 
when we come to the scene in church, all 
the traditions are at one. ‘‘ That myste- 
rious emblem was never once withdrawn. 
It shook with his measured breath as he 
gave out the psalm; it threw its obscurity 
between him and the holy page as he read 
the Scriptures; and while he prayed the 
veil lay heavily on his uplifted counte- 
nance, 

‘* There was something which made the 
sermon greatly the most powerful effort 
that they had ever heard from their pas- 
tor's lips. The subject had reference to 
secret sin, and those sad mysteries which 
we hide from our nearest and dearest and 
would fain conceal from our own con- 
sciousness, even forgetting that the Om- 
niscient can detect them. A subtle power 
was breathed into his words.” 

When Mr. Hawthorne goes on to say 
‘*that the man of hardened breast” lis- 
tened now as never before, he recalls tre 
memory of that brutal Cephas Gold- 
thwaite, who had dured the miaister to 
wear the veil. And well may that mem- 
ory be renewed from that day to this day. 
It was Cephas Goldthwaite to whom Mr. 
Hooper was speaking; it was for Cephas 
Goldthwaite that he prayed with his 
veiled face turned up to Heaven; it was 
the certainty of what was hidden in Ce- 
phas Goldthwaite’s ‘ife which gave the 
dramatic power to the story of David as 
he read. And if, after he had begun the 

sermon, the puzzle of foreknowledge all 


drifted away like a morning cloud, if 
in place of it the clear sunlight of the 
Holy Spirit poured down and lighted 
every heart in that amazed multitude, all 
this was because Parson Hooper had de- 
termined that for once Cephas Gold- 
thwaite should hear the truth of God, if 
no word ever spoke to him again. And 
it was because the Spirit, thus wooed and 
thus won, did speak to Cephas Gold- 
thwaite as he sat there in a maze—because 
of this it was that he who came ina 
brute went out a man, He pressed his 
poor wife’s hand tenderly before he left 
the hard form which was the seat as- 
signed tothem. He shook his brother’s 
hand cordially, as from different doors 
they met upon the green—that brother to 
whom he had not spoken since his father’s 
funeral. To Grandsir Tetlow as he 
passed him he said: ‘‘ Send round Nathan 
for a barrel of apples there is waiting”; 
and as he, of all men, lifted Madam 
Hooper into her chaise, he said, in a half- 
whisper: ‘‘ Mistress Hooper, do you tell 
the Parson that this day he has saved a 
soul from Hell!” 

Well might the people in that town 
and their children to Mr. Hawthorne's 
day say that the preacher ‘had discov- 
ered their hoarded iniquity.” They wait- 
ed, of course, for a brief interval till he 
came out, the last of all. ‘‘ He paid due 
reverence to the hoary heads, saluted the 
middle-aged with kind dignity as their 
friend and spiritual guide, greeted the 
young with mingled authority and love, 
and laid his hands on the little children’s 
heads to bless them. Such was always 
his custom on the Sabbath Day. Strange 
and bewildered looks repaid him for his 
curtesy.” 

Ido not pretend more than Mr. Haw- 
thorne has done to give the exact date or 
place of this strange incident in which 
was bound up so much of the future of 
that man. As always happens, and as 
the reader sees, when tradition once got 
hold, it had its way. First of all, the 
dark blue veil—torn from one which Lad 
| once screened Mrs. Hooper's eyes in snow- 
storms—became black as the story passed 
from generation to generation. As the 
reader has seen, Mr. Hooper, the happy 
husband of a cheerful wife, ‘‘ became a 
comely bachelor of thirty.” He never 
chose to tell why he wore the veil at first; 
nor, indeed, to tell why he wore it after- 
ward; and so posterity in its report did as 
reporters, will, and made a mystery of 
shame and penitence when there was no 
such mystery in the beginning. Mr. 
Hooper found out that his sister Martha 
was right. If his veil were down, he 
could pursue a train of thought without 
being asked to remember the appoint- 
ments of a washerwoman. He could go 
on the errands which he had determined 
instead of being led to and fro by the va- 
garies of wayfareis. He could command 
his own time for the service of God and 
man, instead of giving it up to chattering 
with loafers, without apparent rudeness; 
he could obey that great instruction of 
the Master to his disciples, that when they 
went on his imperial mission they should 
not stop‘on the way to salute vagrants. 
‘*Salute no man hy the way,” he would 
say seriously to his wife when she asked 
him, cautiovsly, whether he had better 
wear his veil on such or such an errand. 
If he did wear it, she was sure that he 
went on the Master’s service. 

Little wonder that the good man’s life 
became more and more serene. Little 
wonder if his real cheerfulness were 
more and more tender. Little wonder 
if men and women with whom he 
talked found his words were more 
weighty and his counsel more sure. It 
was no vain thing for him to take up one 
of the threads spun by the Eternal 
Wheels, as they move in infinite certain- 
ty, and to weave that thread into the pat- 
tern of such a life as a Goldthwaite ora 
Tetlow was living. No foolish interrup- 
tion tangled the thread or broke it. It 
came to be an easy thing that the clear 
mirror of the good man’s thought reflect- 
ed directly the ray which fell upon it from 
the Sun of Righteousness. No hammer 
of Thor broke that mirror ruthlessly, It 
was left as the God of Heaven made it. 








Why multiply words! The good man’s 


eye was single now, And from this Sun- 
day all that men saw of him was full of 
Light. « 

Boston, MAss. 


in 


MAKE-BELIEVE SPRING. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 





A WEE Daisy whispered, *‘ ’Tis time, dears, I 
think, 

The winds have stopped blowing, 1 can’t 
sleep a wink! 

Get ready your frills and your nice golden 
caps, 

To peep, when the rain on the door softly 
taps— 

The warm silver rain softly taps.” 


A meek little Violet answered, “ ’Tis plain 
She talks in her sleep! let us slumber 


again.”’ 

‘* That’s just my opinion,’’ observed Butter- 
cup, 

The sunshine will tell us the time to get 
up— 


Precisely the time to get up!” 


**Hush !”’ whispered a Lily, ‘“‘why wake us 
£0 soon ? 

Tho you may not hear them, the harsh 
breezes croon; 

They tell of the storms that are coming this 
way; 

It will not be spring-time for many a day— 

Ay, many a desolate day.’”’ 


“Oh! do go to sleep,”’ sighed a Crocus near 
by. 

There isn’t the sign of a bird in the sky; 

You must have been dreaming; if spring 
time were near, 

You foolish young Daisy, I’m sure I should 
hear— 

The first one of all J should hear!” 


But Daisy replied, ‘‘Oh! 1 know ’tis the 
spring!” 

Then Golden-rod sighed, ‘“‘ If you hear the 
birds sing, 

Why linger, you foolish young Daisy, at 
all ? 

I only began tosleep late in the fal); 

Go! there’s adear, don’t wake us all!”’ 


Now, while they all whispered, the winds 
had grown stil); 

The clouds became asben, o’er valley and 
bill; 

‘“*So softly I'll fall,’’ said the feathery Snow: 

I’ll make-believe spring for the tlowers be- 
low— 

The whisperiug flowers below !” 

New YORK City. 


THE BULLY. 
BY A. L, NEVINS. 








THE snow was swishing and crackling 
against the telephone poles and the air 
was perfectly white. Sensible people 
were alarmed. 

It was certainly a magnificent day; one 
could hardly see across the road; the sort 
of weather when family discipline was 
sure to be reiaxed. But there was not 
any discipline in the Middleton family, or 
the boys would never have been allowed 
to go to school. 

At half-past eight o’clock on that fine 
March morning they started as usual 
from their country home, plowing slowly 
through the deep snow in the middle of 
the road. ‘Look here,” said Frank, 
threateningly, ‘‘if you do that again I'll 
knock your head off.” 

Some snow had fallen down the back 
of his neck from the branches of a tree by 
the road; but he naturally thought the 
shot had been aimed by a loving brother's 
hand. 

Frank was a big boy, eleven years old, 
he said. He had an unfinished sort of 
face which had started out in life prettily. 
It was rather ugly now, the mouth big, 
his front teeth very large and obtrusive, 
particularly when his mouth was kissed; 
queer gray eyes that twinkled sometimes 
at anything really witty, as, for instance, 
when he threw a frozen snow-ball at his 
brother Bobbie with a clever outside 
curve and hit the poor lad on his bad ear. 
Bobbie screamed and Frank said gayly: 
** Cry baby!” 

Bobbie was nine, thin and clever, with 
stormy black eyes, a sallow skin and a 
poor little mouth, that quivered when 
Frank knocked him about. 

The boys wore boots that were always 
patched, and the porpoise-leather strings 
of Bobbie’s boots were never tied. They 








wore black stockings darned at the knees 
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stiff, leathery corduroy trousers with the 
pile rubbed off, and overcoats. Bobbie's 
was a natty pea-jacket; Frank’s was a 
coat with a cape. His big cap hada rim 
he could pull down over his ears, but 
Bobbie wore a tiny skull cap. Each boy 
dragged a sled. 

They were in the same class at school, 
and that was one reason why Frank 
hated Bobbie so much. He hated Bob- 
bie, and Bobbie said to his mother that 
very morning when Frank had tormented 
him: ‘‘Mamma, I wish Frank was dead.” 

Bobbie was aggravating, the sort of 
boy who always knew how much seven 
times nine was. ‘* Sixty-three,” he would 
mutter quietly, while older and better 
people were hesitating between fifty-six 
and forty-nine. 

He knew what rivers united to form 
the Ohio, wrote compositions on the 


Eruption of Krakatoa, and always wore. 


the Deportment medal. He could also 
recite poems and French fables, ‘‘On 
Linden when the sun was low,” and 
** Maitre Corbeau.” 

Frank was jealous, not knowing any 
poems or multiplication tables. 

There was one comfort, if he was not 
so horridly accurate as Bobbie he was 
much bigger and could knock him down 
and pound him in recess. He was so 
little no one could help despising him, 
except when he stood upin school and 
made statements of which the truth could 
not be denied: The principal rivers of 
Russia are the Neva, the Volga, the Tobol 
and the Irtish. And he could say the 
names of the mountain ranges also. How 
provoking ! 

No one could doubt his real insignificance 
who saw him trotting feebly along that 
morning after his haughty brother, who 
led him into deep places that he might 
fall. And Bobbie did fall. 

The road to school was abroad and 
winding one, going up and down hill and 
approaching few houses. A long walk 
for a nine-year-old boy in all that snow. 
I wonder Bobbie ever walked a step in it. 
He hated the white world, and the blind- 
ing storm that froze his thin blood and 
made his earache. Hecould not keep 
up with Frank, who clumped along far 
in front; and tho he shouted out: 
‘¢ Fra-ank,. wa-ait up,” Frank never wait- 
ed up. 

Yes, it was jolly weather, the flakes 
were as large as slices of bread. 

The boys struggled on, and when Bob- 
bie fell Frank never helped him up, tho 
sometimes the little fellow was in an 
agony of fear lest his older brother should 
go on and leave him there alone in that 
dreadful snow. 

‘*T won’t vote for you for Colonel in 
our regiment,” he called out once, when 
his shoe-strings tripped him up and he 
cast himself again into adrift and thought 
he never would get out of it. 

The boys ought not to have started for 
school that day, for, after having pushed 
their way through the snow for a long, 
long time, they were forced to stop at 
last. 

They had hardly gone half a mile when 
they stopped and decided to turn home, 
and then they discovered they could not 
go aun inch in that direction. Then they 
went forward a few steps, stopped, tried 
to advance and fell. They were blocked 
on either side. 

There they were, quarter of a mile 
from any house, their only companion a 
telephone pole that would not take a 
message from them to their mother, be- 
cause the snow had broken the wires. 

Frank rubbed the crystals out of his 
eyes and looked about him. No house, 
no barn in sight. The snow was drifting 
up to his waist, and would bury them if 
they stayed there much longer. 

He pulled Bobbie up roughly and 
dragged him in the face of the gale across 
the road till he got under the lee of the 
fence on the north side of the road. Be- 
low the fence, in the ditch, near a 
covered drain, was a spot from which the 
wind had blown the snow. A place like 
a snow fort, with drifts on each side as 
high as Frank’s head. Into that fort the 
boys crawled. 

Behind them was the bank and the 
fence, above their heads a drift of snow 





toppling over from the other side like the 
roof of a cave and keeping out the fall- 
ing flakes. 

They were in a sort of cave, in fact, 
formed by the tremendous drifts. It was 
almost cosy. 

Frank dragged in the sleds, and propped 
them up on each side of the cave, so that 
it was about three feet wide, and he 
trusted to luck that the roof would not 
fall in. He knew the snow would not 
enter from the front unless the wind 
should change. 

This shelter had been provided for the 
boys just in time, for the storm redoubled 
in violence, and the lads cowered down 
together in their little den and shivered 
as they listened to the tempest. 

Bobbie was very cold. Frank was cross 
and thoughtful. 

‘Tsn’t this fun?” 
** let’s play house.” 

‘* No; we’ll make believe we are lost in 
the snow.” 

‘‘T am afraid we will be late for 
school. Do you think Mamma will be 
angry?” 

‘‘T don’t care. Just as soon as it stops 
snowing we'll go on.” 

**Do you suppose it will stop pretty 
soon ?” 

** Of course it will stop, stupid; do you 
suppos? we are going to stay here all 
day ?” 

Frank spoke very roughly, for it was 
always his habit to scold Bobbie for things 
that were really not the infant’s fault. 
He was not exactly to blame for that 
snow-storm, for instance, 

‘Tam going to jump out and frighten 
the next person that comes by,” Frank 
declared, peering out in search of a timid 
traveler. But no one was on the road 
that day except those two poor boys; not 
a person or an animal was to be seen. 

**T wish some one would come along, 
and I would hitch on with my sled. Do 
you feel cold, Frank?” 

‘*No,” said Frank; but he was sitting 
on his hands to keep them warm. 

‘We are going to have beefsteak and 


shivered Bobbie; 


apple pudding for dinner,” Bobbie said, | 


eating an icicle. 

Dinner! Oh, what a painful thought! 
Suppose they did not get home in time 
for dinner! 

The snow made them think of hominy, 
ice-cream, rice pudding. Frank pre- 
tended to be indifferent, but he was very 
solemn. Suppose it should keep on snow- 
ing, and suppose no one passed by! 

The boys sat side by side. It was years 
since they had clung to each other so 
tightly, except indeed when they were 
fighting. Pretty soon Frank heard the 
little boy crying. 

** What’s the matter?” he said, crossly. 
And then Bobbie burst out wailing. His 
esr hurt him, just as if a knife were cut- 
ting it. Bobbie’s ear-aches were terrible 
things, and the doctor said they were 
very dangerous. He had only the little 
skull-cap on his head. Something made 
Frank take off his own big cloth cap and 
put it on Bobbie’s head, pulling the warm 
brim down over his ears. He had a scarf 
also, and that he put around the little 
boy’s throat. Then Bobbie stopped cry- 
ing and nestled up against his gruff elder 
brother. 

** Are you cold?” he said after that. 

** Not very,” said Bobbie. 

They peeped out of their den and saw 
it was snowing harder than ever, and 
they knew then it was the worst snow- 
storm they had ever seen. They won- 
dered if the fire was burning in the li- 
brary and what time it was by the parlor 
clock, 

“The bank of snow shone with a bluish 
light, and the snowy veil outside of the 
cave waved like the white flap of a tent. 

*On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow,” 
remarked Bobbie. 

‘*T suppose this is the way the Norman 
soldiers felt at Valley Forge.” 

‘* Northerners,” corrected Frank. 

‘*Normaners, I mean,” assented his 
brother. Then he recited a portion of his 
history lesson, dreamily: 

‘*Crossing the Delaware in winter, 
Washington abandoned his boat in the 
middle of the river, and was forced to 





cross the rest of the way on cakes of ice. 
Oh, dear!” he said, breaking off, ‘I would 
not care about icing if I only could have 
some cakes.” 

‘* Here’s a napple,” said Frank, taking 
a little mellow russet out of his pocket. 
He said disdainfully he did not want it, 
and Bobbie ate it up. 

Frank was surprised at the feeling he 
was beginning to have that Bobbie must 
be protected. Bobbie, whom he had hated 
and bullied! After all, bullying is only 
another form of patronage. 

**Here’s a piecer bread,” he said. He 
recollected that many people were fond 
of Bobbie. His mother would like him to 
be kind to her baby. 

‘*Oh, dear,” moaned Bobbie; ‘‘ it hurts 
me so to swallow.” 

Frank could not bear to hear him cry, 
and he got up, removed the cape of his 
coat and took a silk handkerchief from 
his pocket. That he wrapped around his 
brother's throat, while the cape he put all 
over the little boy’s head and shoulders. 
Bobhie thanked him politely. 

And then such a long time passed. 
Hours, and the boys became very quiet. 
They were very stiff, crouching there 
under the sleds. 

If only some men would pass by, Frank 
decided he would not attempt to frighten 
them, he would crawl out and beg them 
to take him and Bobbie home. Bobbie 
was so delicate, his mother would worry 
so about him. But in the mean time, tho 
the boys did not notice it, their front door 
was getting smaller, a drift was creeping 
up in front of it, and if a man did not 
come soon, that drift would prevent them 
from seeing him when he didcome. Of 
course it was dark in there, like twilight, 
but they could see eachother. It was not 
so very cold. 

‘* It’s like taking ether,” said the expe- 
rienced Bobbie, whose throat had once 
been operated on, on which occasion the 
doctors had put him to sleep with ether. 

** You should say either, not * ether.’ ” 

‘“*The doctor said ‘ether,’” persisted 
Bobbie. 

‘Does your throat hurt you much 
now ?” 

‘Only when I breathe,” Bobbie said 
cheerfully; ‘‘when 1 don’t breathe it 
doesn’t hurt.” He tried not to breathe 
for a moment or two. ‘‘ But my ear 
aches all the time.” He was such a tire- 
some boy. ‘*‘ It’s just like a desert island, 
isn’t it ?” 

‘* Lean against me, dear,” said Frank. 
The little boy obeyed his brother won- 
deringly. Was that the haughty Frank? 

Then the big boy unbuttoned his coat 
and drew the tiny delicate child to him 
and covered him up inside the thick warm 
garment. Bobbie sighed and put his 
head down on his brother’s shoulder. 

Hish, hish, went the snow outside, 
beating down the road, 

‘** Frank,” said Bobbie, ‘‘do you really 
hate me?” 

Patter, patter. 
getting closed up. 

‘* No,” said Frank, hoarsely. 

** And Frank, I will vote for you for 
Colonel, I will truly. 

The snow was drifting across the open- 
ing of the cave. Frank watched it with 
a stupid, sick fear. Less loud was the 
sound of the wind, muffled the noise of 
the storm. Tho it raged outside they 
could not now hear it distinctly in their 
hollow in the snow and their senses were 
becoming benumbed. 

** Bobbie, Bobbie,” said Frank, rousing 
up, as he felt a languor stealing over him; 
‘you must not sleep, we'll die if we 
sleep. Wake up, wake up.” 

He took snow and rubbed the face of 
the boy. Bobbie awoke and began to cry. 
Frank was dull and sleepy also, but he 
tried to keep his brother awake; he made 
him stand up and move his limbs, but 
Bobbie could not understand and kept 
bursting out into pitiful cries, and then 
sank back in his brother’s arms and again 
was covered up and made warm. Again 
his eyes closed and Frank heard him 
mutter in his dreams, ‘‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep.” 

“Oh, Bobbie, Bobbie, you mustn’t 
sleep,” said Frank in despair. ‘‘ Oh dear! 
Bobby mustn’t sleep.” 


The hole in front was 





———— 
—<—— 


He had heard that sleep in the snow 
meant death. 

And the drift in front grew higher and 
higher, till at last there was no longer a 
loop-hole left. They were snowed in. 

Frank grew very cold, but still he tried 
to warm his brother, and once he whis- 
pered to bim, “I don’t hate you, Bobbie,” 

He took off his mittens and put them 
on the hands of his mother’s favorite boy, 

The men found them there that even- 
ing after the snuw had stopped falling, 
discovering their hiding-place by the rope 
of one of thesleds which stuck up in the 
snow. They dug down carefully and 
found the boys in the little cave; Bobbie 
was in his brother’s arms, covered with 
clothing, still warm, and sleeping peace- 
fully. Frank was cold and stiff, his 
hands were frozen and Lis head was bare; 
the men were sure he was dead. 

Both boys were taken home and put to 
bed and both were at last brought back 
to life. It was a miracle that tender Bob- 
bie had survived that exposure, and but 
for his brother’s care he would surely . 
bave died. And it was still more won- 
derful that Frank ever opened his eyes 
again; he nearly froze to death in order 
to protect his brother and he was ill for 
many weeks. He was delirious at times, 
and would cry out, ‘‘ Bobbie, Bobbie, you 
must not sleep,” and also, ‘‘I don’t hate 
you, Bobbie.” 

Bobbie soon got well, and took all the 
school prizes at Easter. , 

The boys were tolerably good friends 
after that. The little one knew the most, 
but Frank was the boy his mother trusted 
and she taught him, slowly, not to be over- 
bearing. 

New York Cry. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puazzles.”’ THE INDEPENDENT, New fork, 





PROGRESSIVE WORD. 


From Cambridge to Gothan. 
Cambridge 


* eH HRHRHRHEH HE 
ee eee 
*#** 
Gothan 

1. Cambridge. 

2. A place in Connecticut. 
. A door- keeper. 
. Therefore. 
. Gothan. 


~ CO 


vu 


SQUARE WORD. 
* * . 


7” 
& 
ce 
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* * * 


* * 
* x 
7 7 
1. Confidence. 

2. A measure (Hebrew). 
3. A fabulous being. 

4. A lake in America. 


DIAMOND. 
7 

7 ” 

. n ca 
* * 

7 

1. A consonant, 
2. A field. 


3. A fruit, 
4. A unit. 


SQUARE WORD IN DIAMOND. 
— 
* * 
@ «€.& mS 
* 
° 


1. A consonant. 

2. A portion. 

3. Wild animals. 
4. Endeavor. 

5. A consonant. 


ODD PUZZLE, 


The central word, which is the same both 
ways (three letters), is husbands and indi 
viduals of that sort. 

The word down is to correct; the word 
across is signs. 

The word of the outside letter, from the 
last letter of the right hand, the first on the 
left—the last letter of the word own and its 
first letter, is a universal alkali, 
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CHAIR PUZZLE. 
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* 
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* * * ® 


ee = & 


Square word: 1. A volatile tiuid. 
2. An adverb. 


3. A bird. 
4. To consume. 


5 To remodel. 
Diagonatls, right. 
1. A hurt. 
2. Not in the wrong (left). 
Horizontals, upper. 
1. Proved. 
2. The same with another (lower). 
Perpendiculars, right. 
1. A plaything for girls. 
2. To give an entertainment (left). 
8. A bad fellow (farthest left). 
Back round, a lawn in a wood. 

H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 14TH. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


If your foot slip you may recover your 
balance: but if your moutb slip you cannot 
recall your words 





BIRD CAGE. 
R 

RED 
RECUR 
RECEIVE 
RECIPIENT 
RECTORY 
RECITER 
RECOVER 
RECONDITE 


HOUR-GLASS. 
MODIFYING 
[IMPOSED 


CARES 
AGE 
{ 

EVE 
BRIER 
BLANKET 
MITIGA TOR 
DOUBLE ZIGZAG, 
MacaRon i 
BIbul Ou s 
FeaCGenl tz» 
C aeBie ers 
S ¢A@tni.d x 
DEtrerGes 
LampoOons 
I Mpordodus 
ChAsti Se 
Prisgteinags 
CONNECTED WORD PUZZLE. 
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E C ho 

C h Aw 

Tom B 
Bra4a 
R Ace 
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Selections. 
A SONG OF PLEASURE. 
BY MAYBURY FLEMING. 





AH, me! for the snows of winter; 
And oh! forthe winds of March, 
The crocus ia the garden, 
And the whorl up:n the larch. 


There has been no time for mourning, 
There is all time now for mirth, 

In the sweet fair face of heaven 
And the dear close face of earth. 


There is laughter in the snowflake, 
Tue wind sings a roundelay, 

And the green, green grass is luscious 
In the life of a summer day. 

Then ah! forthe snows of winter, 
And ob! for the winds of March, 

The crocus in the garden, 
And the whorl upon the larch. 

—Scribner’s Magazine. 


TELEMACHUS AND PENELOPE. 


WE notice with regret and even pain a 
Tumor of most ungallant conduct on the 
part of certain young men or boys in the 
present freshman class of Cornell Univer- 
sity. It is the custom of the blameless 
Telemachuses of Ithaca to conscciate and 
disport themselves in the innocent spring- 
time of youth and freshmansbip in a feed, 
Spread, gobble-gobble, or banquet. It is, 
Or was, a regrettable custom of the lads 

the next upper form to deprive by 
force or fraud their younger brethren of 

cates provided at such banquet. But 
of this no more. 








s_.. The tongue of Hellas is pickled no more 


d ; the last cochleaureate of the 


wooden spoon at Yale is, we believe, per- 
manently domiciled in Canada; the 
glories of stealing signs and unbing- 
ing gates and stabling calves in ehapel 
or recitation room are rapidly fading 
even in the most fresh-water colleges 
with the light of common day, common 
sens°, and péity larceny. The wars of 
town and gown are no more to be revived 
than the Albigeusian Crusade or the 
Wars of the Roses. The gown of to-day 
comes from Poole’., oat the town ap- 
pears only in the shape of peelers with 
Atlantean shoulders, and clubs that are 
capable of recalling to the hilarious un- 
dergtaduate the flushed, strayed reveler 
of midnight, the copse wherein the more 
classic locust used to drone his lay. New 
times, new morals. The college student 
now mends with equal care his manners 
and his banjo. Now in the leveling 
march of democracy the electric light is 
introduced into the cloister, and the rol- 
licking scholars whose elder brothers put 
Padua and Bologna and Salamanca and 
Paris and Oxford into revolt and mu- 
tiny. play lawn tennis and cultivate the 
single eye-glass and the arts of peace. As 
the Cyclic Poet Smithos, whom Mr. An- 
drew Lang, of ‘‘the brindled hair,” has 
translated or paraphrased, sang near 
twenty-five centuries ago: 


= When we were Sophisters at the College of 


Chios. 

We swigged the First Olympiad Cos and 
smoked the blackest Rios: 

We flirted all day with the Helens and the 


Didos, 
And we fought all night with the cops of Cni- 


OS; 

But, ai, ai, O, the sharp scythe of Chronos, 

Now fear of the proctors and the peelers is 

upon us!” 

To return from Chios to Cornell. the 
Cornell freshmen are going to eat, drink, 
and be merry. In their class are certain 
young women, the freshwoman contin- 
gent of Sage College. As to the purpose 
and work of this excellent and interesting 
institution we may be allowed to quote 
from our esteemed Alaska contemporary, 
the New York Times: 

“Sage College represents a stimulating 
element in the university life. Situated 
almost in the center of the campus, accom- 
modating nearly one hundred students, in- 
tended to do its part in solving the problem 
of co-education, and recognizing that 
women may ‘do all that may Secome a 
man,’ the institution has now reached that 
point of success where it is an importaut 
element in university education. It en- 
tirely antagonizes the belief that women 
should be educated separately from men. 
The two sexes sit side by side in the lecture- 
room; they work side by side in the semi- 
nary; they compete for the same prizes; 
they participate in the open life of class so- 
cieties; and thoit is not good form on the 
college campus for one sex to recognize the 
other, the opportunities for social acquaint- 
ance are all that could be desired. Sage 
College is the rendezvous of the chivalry of 
the university. The young lady, under 
becessary restriction, has the freedom and 
the opportunity of her own home. .. . 
Twice a week each girl undei-graduate re- 
ceives her friends, and in the large recep- 
tion-room nearly every evening may be 
found. from eight to ten o’clock, perhaps 
twenty companies of two who are making 
toe most of the hour.”’ 


What a delightful picture of the Aca- 
deme in Arcadia! And will it be believed 
tuata part of the Cornell freshmen, de- 
generate youths unworthy of their bless- 
ings, object to having the fair freshwom- 
en invited, since such invitation forbids 
that *‘ wine "—and heaven knows and 
biusbes a rich Burgundian hue to think 
what ‘‘wine”’—shall be served at the 
spread ? The majority of the boys of the 
class, the freshman chivalry which has 
its rendezvous at Sage College, cries: 
** Welcome, sweet classmates, and begone 
sour ‘ wine.” But the unchivalrous, 
Mugwumpian minority, the so-called 
‘‘ wine faction,” has voted fora diss«nt- 
ing, fresh-womanle:s, and separatist ban- 
quet cum rum, a cheerless and indefensi- 
bly lonely guzzle! 

To these rash, callow misogynists we 
hereby address a kinoly but solemn cau- 
tion, and if they heed it not, we lay upon 
their fresh and feeble heads imprecations 
of dread name. Stick tv Sage College, 


boys, and total abstinence. Other- 
wise may the prankish sophomore 
steal the dinner that your hard- 


saved; dimes, wrongfully kept, per- 
haps, from your Jaundresses and lollipop 
women, shall have to pay for! May the 
‘‘wine” for which you are asinizing 
yourselves be muddier and rawer than 
ever could be found in the darkest cellar 
of a rural drug store in a prohibition 
town in the driest desert of Kansas! May 
the shadowy promise of your upper lips 
materialize into everlasting sterile furze! 
May thecigars wherewith you are now, 
in the most cecret recesses of your rooms 
or behind walls or by solitary barns at the 
twilight hour, proving your manly capac- 
ity for suffering, be torches of the Furies 
and weeds of wo to youforever! May 
ae boots squeak like the lyre of Edgar 
‘awcett, and your shirt bosoms perpetu- 
ally hunch up! May the doors of Saye 
College be shut against you, may no best 
girl be yours, may the melancholy con- 
solation of soda water or small beer be 
denied you upon the morning after your 
selfish gorge, and every other morning of 
your miserable lives! 
We have spoken.—The Sun. 





THE ante x AT ANNAPO- 


BY JOHN H. GIBBONS, U.S. N. 


OvuTSIDE of the technical studies, the 
course of instruction at the Naval Acad- 
demy is comprehended in the one word, 
‘*Math.” **Math” is the cadets’ abbre- 
viation for mathematics, the rock upon 
which many an aspirant for naval honors 
is wrecked. Of course there is instruc- 
tion in other brancher—modern lan- 
guages, English studies, natural sciences, 
etc.; but a cadet soon realizes that the 
great stepping-stone is mathematics. 
When a graduate looks back upon what 
he has passed through, his most vivid 
recollections are of this hydra-headed 
‘*Math”; of the algebra and geometry 
that worried him as a ‘“‘plebe,” and of 
the applied mechanics that took away 
half the pleasure of bis senior year. 
What a struggle it was to weed out all 
youthful imagination from the mind, 
and to plant there only those ideas 
that could be expressed in mathe- 
matical formule! And yet ‘‘ Math’s” 
importance is not overrated, for it is 
the groundwork of many of the pro- 
fessional studies. Naval Architecture, 
which teaches the cadets how to 
design and build a ship: Navigation, 
which teaches them how to guide this 
ship across the trackless ocean; Ordnance, 
which teaches them the methods of con- 
structing and using the great guns; 
Steam Engineering, which teaches them 
the many applications of that great 
motive power—all require a thorough 
knowledge of mathematics. 

While the theoretical part of the edu- 
cation may prove irksome to those who 
are filled with a spirit of adventure—who 
might have succeeded better in the days 
of the old navy, when there was wider 
scope for such temperments—these will 
find the practical instructions more to 
their liking. Here they can satisfy their 
longing to hang by their heels ona royal- 
yard, or to put a pistol-shot through a 
wooden soldier at twenty paces. These 
drills are based on the general principle 
that before a cadet can become an officer 
hemust be thoroughly familiar with all 
the duties of those who will be under 
his command. The only way to attain 
this familiarity is by actually performing 
these duties in every detail. 

The drills afloat. in which there is quite 
a large fleet engaged, are particularly 
novel and interesting. Every Saturday 
the cadets embark on the ** Wyoming.” 2 
ship-rigged steamer, and make a cruise in 
the bay. They do all the work. Down 
in the fire-room some of them are heav- 
ing coal into tke roaring furnaces, others 
are in the engine-roum looking out for all 
the machinery. On deck, youthful sail- 
ors are running up and down the rigging, 
ready, at the call of the boatswain’s pipe, 
to handle the light spars or heavy sails.— 
St. Nicholas, 
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GEROME ON MODERN ART. 








THE famous French artist Géréme con- 
tributes the following to an article on 
himself in the February Century: 


**You ask me about my method of teacb- 
ing. Itis very simple, but this simplicity 
is the result of long experience. The ques 
tion is to lead young people into a straizht- 
forward, true path; to provide them with a 
compass which will keep them from going 
astray; to habituate them to love Nature 
{the true], and to regard it with an eve of 
at once intelligent, delicate, aud firm, be- 
ing mindful also of the plastic side. Some 
know bow to copy a thing, and will repro- 
duce it almost exactly; others put into it 
poetry. charm, power, and make of it a 
work of art. The first are workmen, the 
second are artists. .An abyss separates the 
mason from the architect. 

* To-day, in this epoch of moral and in- 
tellectual disorder, there seems to be a sov- 
ereign contempt for those who seek to ele- 
vate themselves, to move the spectator, to 
have some imagination; for those who are 
not content to remain fettered to the earth, 
dabbling in the mud of realism. [It is to- 
diay the fasbion to which all the world sac- 
rifices, because it is only granted toa few 
to have a weil-balaucea wiad, and because 


it is easier to paint three fried eggs than it 
Gen —o the ceiling of the Sis tine 
apel. 
“But all this will like a shadowy 
phantom, and it need not make us uneasy.” 











Indispensable for washing dishes, windows, 
carpets, cleaning house, etc.; but because of its 
wonderful cleansing properties are afraid to 


have their clothes washed with it. Well, in 
the past ten years the consumption of Pearline 
has exceeded 150,000,000 packages, and no 
complaints, but numerous letters praising it. 
Why? Because PEARLINE is absolutely 
harmless in its place, and one of the best places 
to put it is in the washtub. You can soak your 
finest linens and laces in Pearline and water for 
a month with perfect safety. That’s as much 
Yearline as they would get if they were washed 
in it once a week for twenty years. We could 
not afford to spend our time and money in tell- 
ing the public, through the newspapers, a single 
thing about Pearline that would not stand the 
test. Pure and harmless as the finest imported 
Castile soap. Its success has brought out many 
dangerous imitations; beware of them. 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breaktast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
| more economical, costing less than 

one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
i . gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
VN | valids as wellas for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, 
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Gives quick Relief. Sure 
cure for Coughs and Bron- 
chitic. Ask vour Druagist. 
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Paine s Cele 


There's nothing like it. 


THE SPRING MEDICINE YOU WANT 


ry Compound 


Purifies the Blood, 
Strengthens the Nerves, 
Stimulates the Liver, 
Regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, «4 
Gives Life and Vigor to every organ. 3 


Use It Now! 





“Last » being very much run down and| «Having your Paine’s Celery Compound 
debilitated. 16 et pe of Paine’s ony this spring, Ican safely recommend it as the 
feel like a new man. Asa tonic and gen tae’ roguineor. ey nerve tonic, 
spring medicine, I oo equal.” | 9-4 since ME og eee 

B vit o ee Q vt Knorr, Watertown, D»kota. 
$1.00. Six for $5.00. At Druggists. WELLS, RicHARDSON & Co. Props. Burlington, Vt. 
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farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


FLORIDA LEMONS. 
BY GEORGE E, 











WALSH. 


THE few fruit growers who have been far- 
sighted enough to plant lemon groves in 
South Florida are now reaping the benefits 
of their foresight. The lemon ranks fully 
as high as the orange in profit, and it has 
the advantage of coming into bearing from 
four to six years earlier than the orange. 
A young grove will bear fruit in four years 
from the time that the seeds are put in the 
ground, and the trees require much less 
care after they begin to fruit than the 
orange. The latter will stand the frost, 
however, bettvr than the lemon trees, and 
it is not considered advisable to plant 
lemon groves much farther North than 
Orange County. They do better in Manatee 
and Monree Counties, and hundreds of 
groves may be seen along the Caloosa- 
hatchie, where climate and soil both seem 
specially adapted to their cultivation. 

Many wild lemon trees may be found in 
the hammocks to day, yielding annually 
hundreds of boxes of sour, bitter fruit. 
The owners do not think enough of them 
to bud them, and so they go on bearing their 
wild fruit year after year until some enter- 
prising fruit-grower purchases the land and 
sees profit in the trees. Wild orange trees 
were similarly looked upon as worthless 
articles a number of years ago, and then 
came a time when it was discovered that 
these wild groves could be made to bear 
larger crops and better fruit than the seed- 
lings, and in less than one half the time 
that it took a seedling grove to mature. In 
a short time all of the wild orange groves 
were bought up, and fabulous sums were 
realized from the investments. The value 
of these wild lemon trees is not appre 
ciated to-day except by a few of the more 
progressive fruit raisers. The industry is 
still in its infancy, and not until the future 
of lemon growing is fully determined in 
the state will wild groves command any 
price. 

The lemon cannot be propagated very 
well from seed, for it will not produce its 
like, while the orange in most cases will. 
The lemon should be budded in all cases, 
and budding on wild stock will certainly 
prove more profitable than on nursery. 

The Florida lemons are naturally fine 
fruit, the same as her oranges, and they are 
by far superior to the small lemons im- 
ported into the United States from the 
Island of Sicily, in the Mediterranean. 
Lemons weighing a pound each are fre- 
quently produced along the banks of the 
Caloosahatchie, and, unlike most large 
fruit, they are not coarse and fibrous, but 
tender and juicy as the smaller Sicilian 
lemons. The trees attain gigantic sizes and 
spread their branches over vast areas of 
ground. If some of the fruit is not picked 
before the ripening time many of the heavi- 
ly laden branches will break under their 
heavy loads. This is characteristic of even 
the wild fruit, and it is not an uncommon 
sight to see large branches of lemon trees 
lying on the earth, split from the main 
trunk and with several bushels of wild 
fruit scattered around. 

The lemons seem to luxuriate in the 
balmy, moisture-laden atmosphere of South- 
ern Florida, and they will grow well enough 
on the poorer lands of this section. The 
oranges, except in favored localities, re- 
quire considerable fertilizer to grow them 
properly, but lemons thrive without the 
least application of manure. This fact is 
important to fruit-growers, for poor scil is 
always cheaper and more plentiful than 
richer ground in any country, and Florida 
is no exception to the rule. The cost of 
planting a lemon grove is, consequently, 
much less than that of any of the other 
citrus fruits, and it enables one to put to 
profitable uses large tracts of land un- 
suited to orange culture. 

Lemon land may be secured from five to 
ten dollars an acre in almost any of the 
Southern counties. The cost of clearing it 
and planting a young grove of lemons 
would amount, on the average, to about 
$75 an acre, including fencing. The cost, 
of course, is mach less if the owner ison the 
field to superintend the work and hire the 
labor by the day. The cultivation of the 
grove, after the trees have been set out, 
consists simply in giving the ground an oc 
casional plowing and harrowing. The trees 
do better if the soil is worked loose close up 
to their roots, and there is no doubt but the 
grove would bear more aud better fruit if 
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annually. The practice of plauting ang 
plowing under cow-peas is also a good one, 
In four years from the setting out of a grove 
of three-year-old trees a net return is ge- 
cured of two or three hundred dollars a 
year. This return will increase annually 
until, at ten years of age, a net income of 
two or three thousand dollars is realized 
from an acre. 

These estimates seem almost too high for 
belief, and where one grove would yield 
that profit, there would be a dozen that 
would not get much higher than one half, 
and others would be doing well to reach 
one quarter. There is one thing certain, 
however, that money is yet to be made in 
Florida lemon groves, for the | est lemons 
that reach the New York market come 
from this state. They are naturally fine 
fruits, and the distance that they have to 
come is so short that they arrive in perfect 
condition. Lemon growers here can prac- 
tically run out Italy in time if they will 
only take care in growing, sorting and 
packing. The Florida lemons are packed 
in boxes holding from 250 to 350 each, and 
they are shipped about the first of Novem- 
ber. From one grove in Orange County as 
high as 3,000,000 lemons were shipped in 
one year, making in all about 10,000 boxes, 
The fruits from this model grove are never 
picked until after they are mature, and 
they command one dollar a box in advance 
of tne finest imported lemons in the mar- 
ket. If they could be shipped in summer 
the profits would be much greater. 

FORT MEADE, FLA. 
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THE VILLAGE Cow. 
BY PROF. GEO. G. GROFF, M.D. 











I HAVE just closed an experiment which 
may be of value to village readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. For one year, an accouut 
has been kept with one cow with the follow- 
ing result: 


Cow. Dr. 
NE uci aac kndlchMatai ch cnbstaaenunmesile! $50 00 
OEE Gh GIG i oo nne et cisicecdvccnueves 5 00 
Ea kc ceemindenckaneuserensentes Kheabuceie 18 00 
IN. witness dadssd edn cwcksetecsdences 1®@ 
To 150 bundles fodder........................ 7 8 
To buckets, chains, etc...................... 1 80 
$91 © 

Cow. Or. 
ER nan. ca¢- ober eeramacateuasendan akwasieee $7 15 
By 2.672 qts. milk at 5 cts..................6- 133 60 
ge MP re re ee 9 00 
$149 75 
91 00 
I 6 Sin dan 30s in Goiicsnse cane ean ae $58 75 
Pe OE, Maniatis dcecev eave. cidscaxeecbasal 117% 


There is no charge for summer pasture, for 
I am so situated that I obtained this with- 
out cost. To have paid for this would have 
lessened the profit considerably, still Iam 
not sure that I could have purchased the 
milk for less than 6 cents per quart, as that 
is the price in our village. If I had paid 6 
cents per quart for the milk the cost to me 
would have been 326.72 more than is cred- 
ited to the cow and the gain per cent. in- 
creased to 171. , 

To facilitate attention to the cow I have 
arrapged the barn so that the cow can draw 
the bay from the funnel, which, once filled, 
will supply her without further attention 
for a week or ten days. The feed is emptied 
into bins on the floor above the stable and 
comes into the entry by spouts. The cow 
is ina box stall of large size, which obvi- 
ates the necessity of cleaning the stable 
more then twice or three times the whole 
winter. Thecow tramping over her litter 
tramps it all into a very compact mass, 
which excludes the air and prevents nearly 
all decomposition and absolutely all offen- 
sive odors. Besides saving a great amount of 
unpleasant labor, by my plan all the liquid 
excreta is saved and the manure is under 
cover untill am ready to place it upon my 
lot. 

In avillage litter is often very difficult to 
secure. I purchase corn fodder for this pur- 
pose. Feeding one sheaf each day at noon, 
I find the stalks sufficient to keep the cow 
clean and comfortable. Tied up in stalls 
the stalks would not answer, but they do 
weil in my large box stall. I feed corn 
and oat chop, wheat bran, hay and corn fod- 
der. All the apple and potato parings from 
the house are given the cow three times each 
day, while fresh and clean; she also each day 
receives a liberal ration of turnips or pote- 
toes. 

The reasons for keeping a cow are: 1. 
That milk is the most perfect food for 
young children, and it is much cheaper to 
produce than to purchase it. Last winter 
in my family of six persons we easily used 
twelve quarts each day. 2. A second rea- 
gon for producing one’s own milk is that it 
is the only way of being sure of the quality. 





a slight application of fertilizer was made 





Milk is often very unclean; it is often from 
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diseased animals; it is a free absorbent of 
gases and disease germs: it is often much 
diluted with water. That which I produce 
myself I feel sure of. 

I keep a native cow for the reason that I 
know them to be much freer from disease 
than are the high-grade cows so much 
prized by many. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 


THE VALUE OF SALT. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








SALT is one of the most important of do- 
mestic dependencies, for scarcely any food, 
meat, vegetables or dessert, can be made en- 
tirely palatable and satisfactory without it. 
Only a ‘‘ pinch ” will make an otherwise 


* insipid and tasteless compound often appe- 


tizing and welcome; but too much will ef- 
fectually rain a good dish, while it is always 
easy to add alittle more. A few spoiled 
dishes will usually teach a young cook this 
simple lesson. All soups are better well 
salted, not enough to be noticed, tonly a 
“suspicion.’’ Most kinds of cake and all 
kinds of pies require a little salt besides the 
butter used, for good butter is not suffi- 
ciently salt. A fair supply of salt, a dash of 
pepper and a very generous allowance of 
butter is recommended tor most vegetables 
in preparing them forthe table, and many 
a vegetable cook has made a good name as 
cook, on this one principle. 

It is not possible to cook well without 
good materials and plenty of them, and it 
is more sensible and more economical, real- 
ly, to have one vegetable, good and well 
seasoned, and haveit relish than to have 
several half seasoned, and sparsely buttered 
and tasteless. 

The salt box in tne kitchen should be 
kept at a little distance only from the fire, 
for there it is most often needed. Yet hew 
often wesee it hung in the remotest point, 
causing numberless steps and useless labor 
that might be saved by locating the mate- 
rials and implements conveniently for the 
one whose duty is to use themoften. With 
the greatest care liquids will sometimes 
boil over on the black and shining range; a 
small handful of salt thrown on at once will 
seem to absorb the bad odor and smoke, 
and the place can easily be cleaned with a 
newspaper. Mica, in stoves, too, is made 
as clear as new by the use of a solution of 
salt and vinegar. Dry salt is an “ eradi- 
cator’”’ of spots, too, on linen and woolen 
goods, superior to any preparations in “the 
market.’”’ [t will effectually draw out ink 
spots from carpets, or any woolen goods, if 
immediately applied and repeated, and, 
combined with lemon-juice, will remove 
both ink and mildew from linen, if placed 
in the sun, and this without injury to the 
fabric, while strong acids or soda will re- 
move both stain and fabric. When broil- 
ing steak asmall handful of salt thrown on 
the coals prevents the blaze from discolor- 
ing the meat. A little in starch prevents 
the irons from sticking, and if irons are 
rough, put a little salt on athick brown 
paper, lay a piece of thin muslin over it, 
and rub the iron on it till perfectly smooth. 
If new calicoes are allowed to Jay one hour 
in strong salted water the colors are less 
liable to fadein future wear and washings. 
The same is true of black hosiery. Damp 
salt will remove the tea stains and discol- 
orations from cups and saucers, left by 
careless washing. It is said that a tea- 
spoonful of salt in each kerosene lamp 
makes the oil give a much brizhter, clearer 
light. 

These are a few of the domestic uses of 
salt—the medical uses are many, and it is 
an ever-ready and ‘“‘ handy’ remedy. For 
the toilet—it is a good and inexpensive den- 
tifrice, as it is a thorough cleanser of the 
teeth, and hardens and makes healthy in- 
flamed gums. Used in a moderately strong 
solution, an occasional shampooing of the 
hair in a weak solution, is said to be a sure 
cure and preventive of falling out of the 
hair, especially after a severe illness. Some 
people suffer with very tender feet, the 
pains in them almost equaling those of 
neuralgia, but two weeks’ treatment will 
cure them entirely. Keep the feet for ten 
minutes every night in well-salted, tepid 
Water, then rub them dry, tiil warm. It is 
& sure remedy. Many good physicians rec- 
ommend a weak solution of salt and water 
for imperfect digestion, and a glass drank 
every morning, immediately on rising, is 
good for anybody—as a general tonic. ap- 
betizer and regulator. For a “cold in the 
head,” snuffed up the nostrils, in a medium 
Weak solution, it will relieve at once. We 

have known severe chronic cases of catarrh, 
entirely cured by persistent use of this sini- 
ple remedy, salt and water every night and 
Morning, for several months, when the 


bast ef.rts of tha best physicians failed 





todo any good. It should be used milk- 


‘warm. The disease, catarrh, requires a long 


combat, but it 1s a disease well worth get- 
ting rid of. A gargle of salt and water is 
often better for a sore throat than chlorate 
of potasb, and a handful of rock salt in the 
water for the bath is the next best thing 
after an “ ocean-dip,”’ and is a decidedly 
good tonic. 

“* Heart-burn ” and dyspepsia, acid stom- 
ach, and all kindred ailments are relieved 
greatly by drinking a glass of cold water, 
with half a teaspoonful of salt dissolved 
init. A little dry salt on the tongue will 
prevent any stomach trouble after eating 
nuts. Strong salt and water is a good anti- 
dote for many poisons, is safe, and should al- 
ways be tried at once, asit is always at hand; 
and in any case where an emetic is needed 
it is sure and safe. In many cases of hem. 
orrhages it will stop the flow of blood, and 
especially after the extraction of teeth. It 
is tleansing and healing, as well as astrin- 
gent, in its properties, and, therefore, itis a 
good application for ordinary ulcerations. 
One of the most wonderful remedies for 
cancer used bya successful specialist in 
that department is a paste made of the 
white of egg and common salt. 

A simple and effectual means of preserv- 
ing the eyes and the sight is the use of cold 
water, the right use of it, cold. but not ice 
cold; but cold, not tepid. During cold 
weather, dash it every night and morning 
into the eyes, till they smart.. It is exceed- 
ingly strengthening to them, both eyes and 
lids, and the effect upon the sensitive or- 
gans in a couple of weeks is really wonder- 
ful. It is Nature’s own good remedy. 
While we do not beloug to that class who 
advocate cold water as a cure forall the ail- 
ments poor humanity is “heir to,’”’ yet we 
know from observation, as well as happy 
experience what we are writing. It is a 
prevalent idea, yet a mistaken one, that 
warm water soothes the eyes, and is benefi- 
cial to them, while in reality it weakens 
them, and it should be used only in cases of 
inflammation, of the lids especially, and 
then with a little salt added. A person 
who had been suffering for years with very 
weak and sensitive eyes—‘‘tired eyes all 
the time’”’ as she expressed it, was persuaded 
to stop using warm water, and use cold in- 
stead—occasionally adding a little salt, and 


the improvement and change for the better 
was bothimmediate and rapid and perma 


n 

Salt has been said to be a never-failing 
remedy for intermittent fever, a trouble 
generally stubborn, and hard to control 
or break up. The salt should be laid in a 
moderate oven; dry till it becomes brown, 
the color of roasted coffee. Then stir one 
teaspoonful in one glass of warm water, for 
a dose. It should be taken on an empty 
stomach the morning of the day on which 
the fever is to come on. It cuuses, of course, 
a great thirst, but as little as possible 
should be drank. Rich broths, but no solid 
food should be taken till the fever yields to 
the treatment. Thisis said to be a wonder- 
ful remedy. 

A sure cure for bowel troubles and 
‘summer complaints,” especially dysen- 
tery, is one large spoonful of sait and two 
of strong cider vinegar. Over this pour 
one pint of boiling water. When cold, 
take one spoonful every hour, till the trou- 
ble is overcome. This is said to be an “old 
woman’s remedy,’ but even physicians 
acknowledge that old women’s remedies 
are sometimes very good. 








When Baby was sick, w gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 





Your Life 


Is in danger while your blood is impure. 
Gross food, careless personal habits, and 
various exposures render miners, loggers, 
hunters, and most frontiersmen peculiarly 
subject to eruptive and other blood diseases. 
The best remedy is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A 
powerful alterative, this medicine cleanses 
the blood through the natural channels, and 
speedily effects a cure. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
repared Y ll, M 
Pivios 6ly nix bottles, $50 -Worh $30 boule. 
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FLORIST, 
51 West Fourteenth Street. 
Funeral designs of any Geng igen furnished at short 


FLORAL DESIGNS and DECORATIONS 
TASTEFULLY ARRANGED. 
Choice Plants and Buibs. Prices Reasonable. 


FERTILIZERS 
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For Potatoes, 
Cabbages, 
Vegetables, 


FERTILIZER CO. 


121 Front Street, 





7 NEW YORK. 








1c SING: SUN 
stove POLISH 


Be Clean- 
neces ess, Durability | Cheapnese,Uncaualied. 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


The Last is the Best. 


o 1804-5-6 Lewis and Clarke, under the direction of 
Prosltoat J onerenn. explored the Upper Missouri and 
Milk River Valleys. The recent’ trea ies provide for 
the opening of 17,000,000 ACRES of the ri” est 
welewatered and f bl *RIC 





S of the entire 
and shcrt winters cattle and 
other stock graze the year youne. Ei seeding in 
February and March. ra as harv arge yield. 


St. Paull, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 


The finest scenery on the continent. Falls of the 
Missouri; Gate of t. ” Mountains, Missouri, 
Pear, and Boulder Canyons. Fort Benton, Great 


Falls, Helena, and Butte. 
Low rates. New Equipment. Luxurious Dining 
and Segag Cars. Send for maps and full informa- 


— 
dé at w.e. SLES AsDER 
en’l Passenger A en’l Tra, 
ST, “PAUL MINN, aah 


nd way 
coeteas and flenbor land of great fertility, adapted to 
dairy, stock, and general farming; well watered with 
beautiful lakes and streams; convenient to schools, 
churches, railways, and Sane. Climate noted for 
health of both people and stock . 


J. BOOKWALTER, 


Land Commissioner St. Paul, Minn. 





ARKER’S 
, HAIR BALSAM 


=" (Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
: Promotes a luxuriant gro-vth, 


Never Fails to Restor. Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
ents Dandruff and hair falling] 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 

















HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


‘|Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 
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ates. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
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GARDEN 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most com- 
plete Garden Guide ever published It is 
really a book of 140 pages, size y x 11 
inches, contains three colored plates, and 
illustrations of all that is new, useful and 
rare in Vegetables, Flowers, 
Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 
tions “‘ How to grow them,” by 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


repgth 

More economical than the ordi- 

petftion with the 
of phosphate 


Bourany. Noo Watt st as a Royal BAuixe POWDER 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
one wholesome ness. 

ary kinds, and cannot be sold tn co! 
multitude of low test, short weight 





DL EINWAY 


DOT BLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several Meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


bani Steinway Hall, New Vork 












p SILK CO0., Boston, Mass. 


of above, as weil as the celebrated 
k, Filesene and Wash 
8, a of which are. Pure 

For sale by all leading dealers. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS, 


383 Washington Kerect. Boste 
aiden Lene. New York. 
170 State Nirvet. Chicago, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 


He nm Warehouses 
hn St.,New York, anc 
i i St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrante, Street Washers 
“Wonxs ks FOUNDED IN 1833. 
Hig’ medal awarded 
them aby eh the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France, ip 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873 
ane Certennial Exhibition 


MITCHELL VANCE COs 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesreoms: S36 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEw VORK CITY. 


ATES, 38 Pork Row, N 
NEWSYAPRILA DVERTIN TNE? ‘ia@enr. 
Bought out S. th. Pettingill & Co., April, 1886, 


» A $65.00 
> Sewing Machine! 


For $18.00. 
Black Walnut Furniture Cov- 

er, Drop Leaf, 5 Drawersand Full 

Set of Attachments. 

4 lb Teaor pasily Scale, 81.00. 

1,000 other Articles \ to 

pepe prices. Send for Catalogue, 
LICAGO BCA ALE CO,, Chicago. 
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a) ENGINE te co. Springfield, © 








price. 


Walter’s Patent Standard Motallic Shin ingles. 
Cooper’s Patent Queen Anne Metallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


SHEET METAL 
SHINGLE 


= Vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-meta! and Copper, are well 
: kmewn for roofing purposes all over the world, These met- 
; ais put into the shape of our shingles or roofing are e-sier 
yh applied, more durable and offamental, and cheaper 
¢ “ where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
Sr ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
plates, the material being the same. There is no extuse for . 
using ‘cheap combustible materials for rvofihg putposes 
when fire-proof roofing can be fiithished at the saine 


Our roof covering is 
not an experiment. The 
materials we use, Tin 
Plates, Steel-plates. Gai 


References furnished in every city abd town of timpor 
tance inthe Unite States and Canada; Illustrated cata 
logue free, 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 610 E. 20th, St., New York City 


Sole Manuiacturers ot the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 





ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Bank, Opera, Church and 
School Furniture, REMOVED TO 
76 FIFTH AVENUE, near {4th St., 
New York on 

Fin ME 


~ end 





p. Wm. Blaikie, author of 
says of it: I never saw 
as well.’ 


B. ZE.LSHAW, 


es / APPLIN co. 


PYRG s 
¥rom $48.00 upward. 


27 Sudbury &t., 
p” Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 


Sta 
Portable and Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Mustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, 0110, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New Fort 


mes Dodd's eats: Boston 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


or ( New York, 100 BRoADW 
Continental § ae yy Court and Monta ue Sts. 
Buildings. ? and 106 Broadway, E. D. 













Established 1780 











Reserve for re-insurance....92,501,884 39 
Reserveampleferaliciaims, 298\768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1.600.000 00 
Net Surplus............-..00-sssees 1,326.691 66 


Total Assets,Jan.1«t,1889..85,028,344 69 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
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Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SUPERIOR ROOFING. 
Pisin 4: Cotriqaioed, iron Gut Steel. 


- It will intefest you. 
THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO. 


i Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati; Ohib. 











GREAT Bex LAND ROUT 


«c, by  hOP ant &. K&N. — 





souid 0 WEaTINGLE finish ry "TALS 
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Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 


Runs superbly Buse uipped Express Trains, daily, 
para agy Rw St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven- * 
worth, Kansas cas Olty, and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The popular tourist line to the scenic resorta 


Seis Heist note 


tions ty Maps, Folder, of desire ot denne peo 

E. E. sf. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l Manager. Genl Tt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, sTL. 





om NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


ig reached in sixty hours from New — by oe 
e rs of the Quebec Ss. 8. sajling 


ese islands ook 
Ms. renders FROST UNKNOWN d 
EVENTS MALARIA. he 


ass pa 
steamers every seventeen days for Santa Le * antl 
the principal West India Islands, affordin afm: 
ing tropical trip at a cost of about five Siors per 
day. For all particulars apply to 


A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS, COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 
or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 

51 Broadway, New York. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 





This vasa railway system aiming 3,000 
miles of yotiecats, =» just open ned aw My re and 
} City lin construction it ranks as the 

best built t railroad in the United States. ” The heavi- 
est steel has been 


used and curves avoided (a straight 
fine having — a ed). 


are already sup- 
plied with tickets via this line. No extra c for 


pasaage on these trains. 
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GREATEST 
INVENTION 


OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS 
TS Conte par com. i ee eens Sepernge 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, @ 
O.W Cor. 13th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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FAST VESTIBULED . TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, este eg for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points: 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track Me eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 








ONLYLIN LINE’ To THE BL ay it 
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